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ANECDOTES  OF  HOSPITALITY. 


"  Who  largely  gives  with  willing  hand, 
Or  quitkiy  gives  with  willing  heart. 

His  fame  shall  spread  throughout  the  land, 
His  memory  thence  shall  ne'er  depart." 

ANGLO-NORMAN  CAROL. 


GREEKS  AND  ROMANS. 

No  obligation  was  considered  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  more  sacred  and  inviolable,  than  that  of 
hospitality,  and  it  is  still  preserved  in  nearly  the  same 
degree  of  reverence  by  their  descendants ;  indeed, 
travelling  in  Greece  would  be  almost  impracticable, 
were  it  not  facilitated  by  this  noble  sentiment.  Reci- 
procal hospitality  became  hereditary  in  familiesamong 
the  Greeks  ;  and  the  friendship  which  was  thus  con- 
tracted, w  as  not  less  binding  than  the  ties  of  affinity  or 
of  blood.  Individuals  between  whom  aregard  had  been 
cemented  by  the  intercourse  of  hospitality,  were  pro- 
vided with  some  particular  mark,  which  being  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  established  a  friendship  and 
alliance  between  the  families  for  several  generations. 
B  2 
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This  mark,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  tessera  hospitalis 
of  the  Latins,  was  sometimes  an  astragal,  probably  of 
lead,  which  being  cut  in  halves,  one  half  Avas  kept  by 
the  liost,  and  the  other  by  the  person  whom  he  had 
entertained.  On  future  occasions,  they  or  their  de- 
scendants, by  whom  the  symbol  was  recognized,  gave 
or  received  hospitality  on  comparing  the  two  tallies. 
Mr.  Dodwell,  in  iiis  tour  in  Greece,  found  some  half 
astragals  of  lead,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  used 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Romans  cut  a  tessera  in  two,  as  signs  of  hospi- 
tality. Plautus,  in  his  play  of  Pa^nulus,  notices  this 
custom,  and  represents  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  as 
retaining  a,  symbol  of  hospitality  reciprocally  with 
Antidamus  of  Calydon  ;  but  Antidamus  being  dead, 
iiis  son,  Agorastocles,  acknowledges  the  symbol  as  a 
pledge  of  their  mutual  hospitality. 


"  rOT-LUCK"  AT  ROME. 

Cicero  and  Pompoy  meeting  the  Roman  General 
Luculhis  one  day,  told  him  they  intended  doing  them- 
selves the  pleasure  to  go  and  sup  with  him  that  night ; 
but  on  one  condition  only,  which  was,  that  he  should 
have  nothing  extraordinary  on  their  account.  Lucul- 
his sail!,  that  he  would  be  mostha[)py  to  receive  such 
distinguished  guests  on  their  own  terms,  provided 
they  would  at  least  allow  him  to  despatch  a  messenger 
before  them,  to  inform  his  servants  in  which  apartment 
(lii'Y  should  prepare  the  banquet.  To  this  reasonable 
condition  no  oI)jec(ion  was  made,  and  Lucullus  ac- 
cordingly sent  word  home  that  he  would  sup  that 
evening  with  some  friends  in"*  the  Apollo.      When  the 
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party  arrived  and  sat  down  to  table,  what  was  the 
surprise  of  the  two  chance  guests,  to  see  an  enter- 
tainment served  up  to  thera,  which  could  not  have 
cost  less  than  fifty  thousand  crowns! 

The  secret  of  this  splendid  hospitality  has  been 
thus  explained.  Lucullus  had  a  number  of  supper 
rooms,  distinguished  by  diil'erent  names,  and  to  each 
of  which  a  supper  in  a  particular  style  was  appro- 
priated, and  always  kept  in  a  certain  state  of  rea- 
diness. When  he  sent  word  to  his  servants  that 
he  would  sup  in  the  Apollo,  it  was  a  sign  to  them  to 
prepare  the  most  sumptuous  entertainment  his  mansion 
could  yield. 


INVITING  AN  AMBASSADOR. 

Xeuocrates,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Plato, 
was  sent  ambassador  to  Antipater  in  Macedonia,  to 
entreat  him  to  set  at  liberty  some  Athenian  prisoners. 
On  his  arrival,  Antipater,  before  giving  him  audience, 
invited  him  to  an  entertainment.  Xenocrates  answered 
him  in  the  words  of  Ulysses  to  Circe,  when  she 
pressed  him  to  eat  of  the  dainties  set  before  him — 

"  111  fits  it  me,  whose  friends  are  sunk  to  beasts. 
To  quaff  thy  bowls,  or  riot  in  thy  feasts ; 
Me  would'st  thou  please,  for  them  thy  cares  employ. 
And  them  to  me  restore,  and  me  to  joy." 

Antipater  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  happy 
manner  in  which  his  invitation  had  been  met,  that 
he  immediately  set  the  Athenians  free. 


B   S 
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CLITUS. 

L  ill  us  w.is   one   of  the  best  friends  of  Alexander 
'he  Great.     He  was  an  old  officer,  who   had  fought 
under  his  father  Philip,  and  signalized  himself  on 
inaiiy  occasions.     At  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  as 
Alexander  was  fighting  bareheaded,  and  Rosaces  had 
h-is  arm  raised  to  strike  hira  behind,^  he  covered  the 
king  with  his  shield,  and  cut  off  the  barbarian's  hand. 
Hellenice,  the  sister  of  Clitus,  had  nursed  Alexander, 
and  he  loved  her  with  as  much  tenderness  as  if  she  , 
had  been  his  own  mother.     As  the  king  from  these 
several  considerations  had  a  very  great  respect  for 
Clitus,  he  entrusted  hira  with  the  government  of  one 
of  the  most  important  provinces  of  his  empire  ;  and 
ordered  him  to  set  out  the  next  day.     In  the  evening 
Clitus  w  as  invited  to  an  entertainment,  in  which  the 
king,  after  drinking  to  excess,  began  to  celebrate  his 
own  exploits;  and  was  so  excessively  lavish  of  self- 
coniraendation,    that   he    even   shocked   those  very 
persons  who  knew  what  he  spoke  was  generally  true. 
Clitus,  who  by  this  time,  as  well  as   the   rest  of  the 
compajiy,  was  intoxicated,  began  to  relate  the  actions 
of  Philip,  and  his  wars  in  Greece,  preferring  them  to 
all  that  had  been  done  by  Alexander.  Though  the  king 
was  much  vexed,  he  nevertheless  stifled  his  resentment, 
and   would   probably  have  suppressed  it   entirely,  if 
Clitus   liad  stopped  there;    but  growing  more  and 
more  talkative,  as   if  deternnned  to   exasperate  and 
iiihult  the  king,  he  was  commanded  to  leave  the  table. 
"  He  is  in   the   light,"  said   Clitus,  as  he  rose,  "  not 
to  bear  free-born  men  at  his  table  who  can  only  tell 
him  the  truth.     He  will  do  well  to  pass  his  life  among 
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barbarians  and  slaves,  who  will  pay  adoration  to  bis 
Persian  girdle,  and  bis  wbite  robe".  Tbe  king  no 
longer  able  to  suppress  his  rage,  snatched  a  javelin 
froni  one  of  his  guards,  and  would  have  killed  Clitus 
on  the  spot,  had  not  the  courtiers  held  liis  arm, 
and  forced  Clitus  witli  great  ditiiculty  out  of  the 
hall.  However,  he  returned  to  it  again  instantly 
by  another  door,  singing,  with  an  air  of  insolence, 
verses  reflecting  highly  on  the  king,  who  seeing  the 
general  near  hira,  struck  hira  dead  at  bis  feet  with 
his  javelin,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "  Go  now 
to  Philip,  to  Parinenio,  and  to  Attains." 

No  sooner  did  Alexander  perceive  tlie  horrid 
murder  he  bad  committed  on  Clitus,  who,  as  his  guest, 
was  entitled  to  bis  forbearance  and  protection,  than 
be  threw  himself  upon  the  body,  and  would  have  de- 
spatched himself  with  the  same  javelin,  had  he  not 
been  prevented  by  bis  guards.  He  passed  that  night 
and  the  next  day  in  tears,  sti etched  on  the  ground, 
and  venting  only  groans  and  deep  sighs. 


ALEXANDER, 

When  Alexander  the  Great  was  at  Babylon,  after 
having  spent  a  whole  night  in  carousing,  a  second  party 
was  proposed  to  him.  It  took  place  accordingly  ;  and 
there  were  twenty  guests  at  table.  Alexander  drank  to 
the  health  of  every  person  in  company,  and  then 
pledged  them  severally.  After  this,  calling  for  the 
Hercules  cup,  Avhich  held  an  incredible  quantity ,  it  was 
filled,  when  he  drank  it  oft'  to  the  health  of  Proteas,  a 
Macedonian  who  was  present ;  and  afterwards  pledged 
him  again  \^  the  same  extravagant  bumper.     He  bad 
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110  sooner  done  this,  than  he  fell  ou  the  floor. 
"  Here  then,"  cries  Seneca,  describing  the  fatal 
elFects  of  drunkenness,  in  this  hero,  "  unconquered 
by  all  the  toils  of  prodigious  marches,  by  the  dangers 
of  sieges  and  combats,  by  the  most  violent  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  here  he  lies,  subdued  by  his  in- 
temperance, and  struck  to  the  earth  by  the  fatal  cup 
of  Hercules."  In^  this  condition  Alexander  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  which  in  a  few  daj^s  terminated 
his  life.  He  was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and 
liad  reigned  twelve.  "  No  one,"  says  Plutarch,  *'  sus- 
pected Ihcn  that  Alexander  had  been  poisoned ; 
the  true  poison  which  brought  him  to  his  end  was 
wine,  which  has  killed  many  thousands  besides  Alex- 
ander." It  was,  says  Seneca,  "  Interaperantia 
bibendi :  et  illc  Herculaneus  ac  fatalis  Scyphus 
condidit," 


INTEMPEHANCE. 

Anachonis,  the  philosopher,  being  asked  by  what' 
means  a  man  might  best  guard  against  the  vice  of 
drunkenness?  answered,  " By  bearing  constantly  in 
liis  view  the  loathsome,  indecent  behaviour  of  such 
as  are  intoxicated."  Upon  this  principle  was  founded 
the  custom  of  the  Lacedemonians,  of  exposing  their 
drunken  slaves  to  their  children,  who  by  that  means 
conceived  an  early  aversion  to  a  vice  which  makes 
men  appear  so  monstrous  and  irrational. 


HOSriTAHTY. 


PYTHIUS  THE  LYDIAN. 

When  Xerxes  was  at  Cclene,  a  city  of  Phi^'gia, 
Pythius,  a  Ljdian,  who  had  1  lis  residence  In  that  city, 
and,  next  to  the  king,  was  the  most  opulent  prince  of 
those  times,  entertained  him  and  his  whole  army  witii 
incredible  magnificence,  and  made  himanofler  «jf  all 
his  wealth  towards  defraying  the  expencesof  his  expe- 
dition. Xerxes,  surprised  and  tliarmed  atso  generous 
an  olFer,  had  the  curiosity  to  enquire  to  what  sum  his 
riches  amounted.  Pythius  replied,  that  having  the 
design  of  otiering  them  to  his  service,  he  had  taken 
an  exact  account  of  them,  and  that  the  silver  he  had 
by  him  amounted  to  two  thousand  talents,  (about 
o£SJ56,000  sterling)  and  the  gold  to  four  millions  of 
daries,  wanting  seven  thousand  (about  of  1.700,000 
sterling).  All  this  money  he  oit'ercd  him,  saying, that 
his  revenue  was  sufficient  for  the  support  of  his  house- 
hold. Xerxes  made  him  very  hearty  acknowledgments, 
but  declined  his  munificent  oltcr. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Eg3fpt,  being  anxious  to  attach 
the  triumvir  to  her  person  and  interest,  made  daily 
entertainments  during  her  stay  at  Tarsus,  inviting  him 
and  the  chief  officers  of  his  arm  v  to  partake  of  them, 
and  spending  on  those  occasions  immense  sums  of 
money.  In  one  of  these  banquets  Antony  expressing 
great  surprise  at  the  vast  number  of  gold  cups  enriched 
with  jewels,  which  were  displayed  on  all  sides,  the 
queen  told  him,  that  since  he  admired  such  trifies,  he 
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was  very  welcome  to  them,  and  immediately  ordered 
her  servants  to  carry  them  all  to  his  house.  The  next 
day  she  invited  him  again,  and  desired  liim  to  bring 
with  him  as  raanj^  of  his  friends  as  he  pleased.  He 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  came  attended  with  all 
the  chief  officers  at  that  time  in  Tarsus.  When  the 
banquet  was  over,  and  the  numerous  guests  ready  to 
depart,  Cleopatra  presented  them  with  all  the  gold  and 
silver  plate  which  had  been  made  use  of  during  the 
entertainment.  In  one  of  those  feasts,  it  is  related, 
that  the  queen  wore  at  her  ears  two  of  the  finest  and 
largest  pearls  that  had  ever  been  seen,  each  of  them 
being  valued  at  fifty-two  thousand  pounds  sterling ! 
One  of  these  she  caused  to  be  dissolved  in  vinegar, 
and  then  drank  it  off".  She  was  preparing  to  melt  the 
other,  when  Plaucus,  who  was  present,  stopped  her 
and  saved  the  pearl,  which  was  afterwards  carried  to 
Rome  by  Augustus  ;  and  being  by  his  order  cut  in 
two,  served  for  pendants  to  the  Venus  of  the  Julian 
family. 

A  young  Greek  who  went  to  Alexandria  to  study 
physic,  liearing  much  of  the  feasts  given  by  Cleopatra 
and  Antony,  had  the  wish  to  assure  himself  of  the 
truth.  Being  admitted  into  Antony's  kitchen,  be  saw, 
among  a  vast  variety  of  other  things,  eight  wild  boars 
roasting  whole,  at  the  same  time.  He  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  great  number  of  guests  that  he  sup- 
posed were  to  be  at  this  supper.  One  of  the  officers 
could  not  forbear  laughing,  and  told  him  there  were 
not  so  many  as  he  imagined,  and  that  there  could 
not  be  above  ten  in  all ;  but  that  it  was  necessary 
every  thuig  should  be  served  in  a  degree  of  perfection. 
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which  every  moment  ceases  and  spoils.  "For," 
added  he,  "  it  often  happens  that  Antony  will  order 
his  supper,  and  a  moment  after  forbid  it  to  be  served, 
having  entered  into  some  conversation  that  diverts 
liim;  for  that  reason,  not  merely  one,  but  many 
suppers  are  provided,  because  it  is  bard  to  know  at 
what  time  he  will  think  fit  to  eat." 


EUROPEANS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

"  Among  people,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  in  speaking 
of  the  middle  ages,  '*  whose  manners  are  simple,  and 
wlio  are  seldom  visited  by  strangers,  hospitality  is  a 
virtue  of  the  first  rank."  It  was  not  considered  as 
one  of  those  virtues  which  men  may  practise  or  not, 
according  to  the  temper  of  their  minds  and  the 
generosity  of  their  hearts.  Hospitality  Avas  enforced 
by  statutes,  and  those  who  neglected  the  duty,  Avere 
liable  to  punishment.  "  Quicunque  hospiti  venienti 
ledum,  autfocum  negaverit  trium  solidorum  in  latione 
mulctetur."  Leg.  Burgund.  tit.  38,  §  1.  The  laws  of 
the  Slavi  were  still  more  severe  ;  they  ordained  that 
the  moveables  of  an  inhospitable  person  should  be 
confiscated,  and  his  house  burnt.  They  were  even 
so  solicitous  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers,  that 
they  permitted  the  landlord  to  steal  for  the  support 
of  his  guest.  "  Q«orf  noctu  furatusfueris,  crasappone 
hospitibtis.'' 

It  must  be  observed,  that  it  was  the  custom  among 
the  ancients,  when  any  stranger  asked  for  lodgings, 
for  the  master  of  the  house  and  the  stranger,  each  of 
them  to  set  a  foot  on  each  side  of  the  threshold,  and 
swear  tbey  would  neither  of  them  do  any  harm  to 
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the  other.  It  was  this  ceremony  that  raised  so  much 
horror  against  those  who  violated  the  law  or  duty  of 
liospitality  on  either  side ;  inasmuch  as  they  were 
looked  on  as  perjured. 

In  consequence  of  these  laws,  or  rather  of  that 
state  of  society  which  made  it  proper  to  enact  them, 
hospitality  abounded  while  the  intercourse  among 
men  was  inconsiderable,  and  secured  the  stranger  a 
kind  reception  under  every  roof  where  he  chose  to 
take  shelter.  As  the  intercourse  among  men  en- 
creased,  that  which  was  a  pleasure,  became  a  burden  ;, 
and  the  entertaining  of  travellers  was  converted  into 
a  branch  of  commerce. 


ROBERT  DUKE  OF  NORMANDY. 

Wlien  Robert  Duke  ofNormandy,  father  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  was  at  Constantinople,  in  his  way 
to  the  Holy  Land,  he  lived  in  uncommon  splendour, 
and  was  greatly  celebrated  for  his  wit,  his  affability, 
his  liberality,  and  his  other  virtues.  Of  these,  many 
remarkable  examples  were  related  to  the  emperor,  who 
resolved  to  put  the  reality  of  tliem  to  a  trial.  With 
this  view,  he  invited  the  duke,  and  all  his  nobles,  to 
a  feast  in  the  great  hall  of  the  imperial  palace,  but 
took  care  to  have  all  the  tables  and  scats  filled  with 
guests  before  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  of  whom 
he  commanded  that  no  notice  should  be  taken.  When 
the  duke,  followed  by  his  nobles  in  their  richest 
dresses,  entered  the  hall,  observing  tliat  all  the  seats 
were  filled  with  guests,  and  that  none  of  them  returned 
bis  civilities,  or  ollered  him  any  accommodation,  he 
walked  without  the  least  appearance  of  surprise  or 
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discomposure,  to  an  empty  space  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  took  otf  his  cloak,  folded  it  very  carefully,  laid 
it  upon  the  floor,  and  sat  down  upon  it  ;  in  all  which 
he  was  imitated  by  his  followers.  In  tliis  posture 
they  <lined  on  sucli  dishes  as  were  set  before  them, 
with  every  appearance  of  the  most  perfect  satisfaction 
with  their  entertainment.  When  the  feast  was  ended , 
the  duke  and  his  nobles  arose,  took  leave  of  the 
company  in  the  most  grateful  manner,  and  walked  out 
of  the  hall  in  their  doublets,  leaving  their  cloaks,  which 
were  of  great  value,  behind  them  on  the  floor.  The 
emperor,  who  had  admired  their  whole  behaviour, 
was  quite  surprised  at  this  last  part  of  it.  and  sent 
one  of  liis  courtiers  to  entreat  the  duke  and  his 
followers  to  put  on  their  cloaks.  "  Go,"  said  the  duke, 
"  and  tel!  your  master,  that  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the 
Normans  to  carry  about  with  thern  the  scats  which 
they  use  at  an  entertainment."  Could  any  thing  be 
more  delicate  than  this  refusal;  or  more  noble,  polite, 
and  manly,  than  this  deportment  ? 


«  THE  VINTRIE." 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Three  Cranes,  near 
Cheapside,  was  the  great  house  called  the  Vintrie, 
where,  in  1314,  Sir  John  Gisors,  Lord  Mayor  and 
Constable-  of  the  Tower,  resided  ;  as  did  Sir  Henry 
Picard,  vintner,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1356.  Of 
this  citizen,  Stowe  relates,  that  in  one  day  he  did 
*'  sumptuously  feast  Edward  King  of  England,  John 
King  of  France,  the  King  of  Cypress,  (then  arrived 
in  England)  David  King  of  Scots,  Edward  Prince 
of   Wales,   with    many  noblemen  and  others  ;   and 

*  c 
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after,  the  said  Henry  Picard  kept  his  ball  against  ail 
comers  whatsoever  that  were  willing  to  play  at  dice 
and  hazard  In  like  manner  the  Lady  Margaret,  his 
wife,  did  also  keep  her  chamber  to  the  same  Intent. 
The  King  of  Cypress  playing  with  Henry  Picard  in 
his  hall,  did  win  of  him  fifty  marks  ;  but  Henry 
being  very  skilful  in  that  art,  altering  his  hand,  did 
after  win  of  the  same  king  the  same  fifty  marks,  and 
fifty  marks  more  ;  which,  when  the  same  king  began 
to  take  in  ill  part,  although  he  dissembled  the  same, 
Henry  said  unto  him,  '  My  Lord  and  King,  be  not 
aggrieved  ;  I  court  not  your  gold,  but  your  play ;  for 
1  have  not  bid  you  hither  that  I  might  grieve,  but 
that  among  other  things  I  might  you  play  ;'  and  gave 
him  his  money  again,  plentifully  bestowing  of  his 
own  among  the  retinue  ;  besides,  he  gave  many  rich 
gifts  to  the  king,  and  other  nobles  and  knights  which 
dined  with  him,  to  the  great  glory  of  the  Citizens  of 
London  in  those  days." 


THOMAS  LORD  CROMWELL. 

A  Florentine  merchant,  of  the  name  of  Francis 
Frescobald,  who  was  descended  of  a  noble  family  in 
Italy,  and  had  an  ample  fortune,  was  ever  liberal  to 
all  who  were  in  necessity.  This  being  known  to  otiiers, 
though  he  would  willingly  have  concealed  it,  a  young 
stranger  one  day  addressed  him  in  Florence,  to  ask 
some  assistance.  Frescobald  seeing  something  in  his 
countenance  more  than  ordinary,  overlooked  his  tat- 
tered clothes,  and  i)ilying  his  circumstances,  en- 
quired "  Who  he  was,  and  of  what  country  ?"  "  1  am," 
said  the  stranger,  '•  a  native  of  England  ;  my  name  is 
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Thomas  Cromwell,  and  my  fathcr-ia-iaw  is  a  poor 
shearman.  T  left  my  country  to  seek  my  fortune : 
came  wilii  the  French  army  that  was  routed  at  Gaty- 
lion,  where  I  was  a  page  to  a  footman,  and  carried 
his  pike  and  burgonet  after  him."  Frescobald  com- 
miserating his  misfortunes,  and  having  a  particular 
respect  for  the  English  nation,  clothed  him  genteelly ; 
took  him  into  his  house  till  he  had  recovered  strength  ; 
and  at  his  taking  leave,  mounted  him  upon  a  good 
horse,  with  sixteen  ducats  of  gold  in  his  pockets. 
Cromwell  expressed  his  thankfulness  in  a  very  grate- 
ful manner,  and  returned  to  England.  On  his  ar- 
rival, he  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  ; 
and  after  his  death  he  so  effectually  gained  the  favour 
of  Henry  VIII.,  that  he  was  made  a  baron,  afterwards 
a  viscount,  and  after  passing  through  several  high  and 
confidential  offices,  was  appointed  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England. 

While  the  fortunes  of  Cromwell  were  advancing 
so  rapid!}-,  Frescobald,  from  repeated  losses  b}-^  sea 
and  land,  was  reduced  to  poverty.  Without  thinking 
at  all  of  Cromwell,  he  recollected  that  some  English 
merchants  were  indebted  to  him  in  the  sura  of  fifteen 
thousand  ducats,  and  he  set  off  for  London  to  look 
after  the  money.  Travelling  in  pursuit  of  his  busi- 
ness, he  fortunately  met  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  as 
he  was  riding  to  Court,  who  recognizing  him  to  be  the 
gentleman  that  had  rendered  him  such  essential  ser- 
vice in  Italy,  immediately  alighted,  embraced  him, 
and  with  the  most  anxious  joy  enquired,  **  Are  you 
not  Signor  Francis  Frescobald,  a  Florentine  mer- 
chant ?"  "  Yes,  sir,"  he  replied, "  and  your  lordship's 
most  humble  servant."  "My  servant!"  said  the 
c  2 
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chancellor ;  '*  no ;  you  are  my  special  friend,  who 
relieved  my  wants,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  luy 
greatness  ;  and  as  such,  as  a  dear  and  obliging  friend 
and  benefactor  I  receive  you  :  tlie  affairs  of  my  sove- 
reign will  not  permit  a  longer  conference  at  present ; 
.  but  I  conjure  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  oblige  me  this 
day  witli  your  company  to  dinner,  in  expectation  of 
which  I  now  take  my  leave  of  you." 

Frescobald  was  surprised  and  astonished,  and  for 
some  time  could  not  think  who  this  great  man  should 
be  who  acknowledged  such  obligations,  and  so  pas- 
sionately expressed  a  kindness  for  him  ;  but  contem- 
plating his  voice  and  person,  he  at  length  concluded 
that  he  must  be  the  Cromwell  whom  he  had  relieved 
at  Florence,  and  therefore  not  a  little  overjoyed,  went 
to  his  house  at  the  appointed  hour.  His  lordship 
arrived  soon  after,  and  had  no  sooner  dismounted, 
than  he  again  embraced  his  early  benefactor;  and 
holding  him  by  the  hand,  turned  to  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  other  noblemen  who  were  present,  and 
said,  "  Do  not  your  lordships  wonder  that  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  this  gentleman  ?  This  is  he  who  first  con- 
tributed to  my  advancement."  He  then  proceeded  to 
narrate  the  story,  and  leading  Frescobald  into  the 
dining  room,  placed  him  next  himself  at  table.  After 
dinner,  and  the  guests  had  retired,  the  chancellor 
enquired  of  Frescobald  what  business  had  brought 
him  to  England?  He  in  a  few  words  stated  iiis 
circumstances,  when  Cromwell  said,  "  Im  a  sorry 
for  your  misfortunes,  and  will  make  them  as  easy  as 
t  can,  by  bearing  a  share  in  your  affliction  like  a  true 
friend  ;  but  because  men  ought  to  be  just  before  they 
are  generous,  it  is  fit  that  1  should  repay  the  debt  I 
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ewe  3'ou."  The  chancellor  then  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  conducted  him  into  his  closet ;  where 
opening  a  coffer,  he  took  out  some  ducats,  and  de- 
livering them  to  Frescobald,  said,  "  My  friend,  here 
is  the  money  you  lent  me  at  Florence,  with  ten  pieces 
you  laid  out  for  my  apparel,  and  ten  more  you  paid 
for  my  ho»se  ;  but  considering  you  are  a  merchant, 
and  might  have  made  some  advantage  by  this  money 
in  the  way  of  trade,  I  insist  on  your  taking  these 
four  bags,  in  each  of  which  is  four  hundred  ducats, 
and  I  wish  you  to  enjoy  them  as  the  grateful  gift  of 
your  friend."  The  modesty  of  Frescobald  would 
have  refused  these  great  gifts,  but  they  Avere  forced 
upon  him.  The  chancellor  then  enquired  the  names 
of  all  his  debtors,  and  the  sums  he  owed  ;  and  the 
account  which  he  received  of  them,  lie  transmitted  to 
one  of  his  servants,  with  a  charge  to  find  out  the  men, 
and  oblige  them  to  pay  him  In  fifteen  days,  under 
the  penalty  of  his  displeasure.  The  servant  so  well 
discharged  his  duty,  that  In  a  short  period  the  whole 
sum  was  paid.  All  the  time  he  remained  In  England, 
Frescobald  lodged  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  house, 
where  he  was  entertained  according  to  his  merits  ;  he 
was  urged  to  stay  in  England,  and  offered  the  loan 
of  sixty  thousand  ducats,  if  he  would  continue  to 
trade  there ;  but  he  wished  to  return  to  Florence  ; 
wluch  he  did,  with  extraordinary  presents  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  He  enjoyed  the  revival  of  his 
prosperity  only  a  short  time,  and  died  a  few  months 
after  his  return  to  Italy. 
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KENILVVORTH. 

Nothing  perhaps  contributed  so  much  towards  the 
popularity  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  the  frequent  visits 
she  made  to  the  nobility  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Her  retinue  was  always  very  splendid,  and 
wherever  she  went,  pageantry  and  magnificence  met 
her  majesty.  These  ro;yal  "  progresses"  were  so  rmme- 
rous,  that  the  description  of  them  forms  three  bulky 
cjuarto  volumes.  The  most  remarkable,  however,  were 
the  queen's  visits  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  at  Elvetham, 
and  her  second  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Kenil- 
worth  in  1575;  when  the  earl  "exerted  his  whole 
magnificence  in  a  manner  so  splendid,  as  to  claim  a 
remembrance  in  the  annals  of  our  country."  As  an 
instance  of  the  splendid  hospitality  of  those  days, 
we  give  an  abridged  account  of  the  festivities. 

Her  majesty,  after  dinin-g  at  Long  Itchington,  and 
hunting  by  the  way,  proceeded  to  Kenilworth,  on 
the  9th  of  July,  1575.  She  was  met  in  the  park,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  first  gate  of  the  castle,  by 
a  person  representing  one  of  the  ten  Sybils,  clad  in 
a  dress  of  white  silk,  who  "  proncuinced  a  proper 
poczie  in  English  rime  and  meeter."  This  her  ma- 
jesty graciously  accepted,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
second  gate,  where  "  a  porter,  tall  of  person,  and 
wrapt  also  in  sylke,  with  a  club  and  keizof  (|uautites 
according,  had  a  rough  speech  full  of  passions,  in 
meeter  aptly  made  to  the  purpose."  When  the  jjorter 
had  concluded  his  harangue,  six  trumpeters,  clothed 
in  long  garments  of  silk,  who  stood  upon  the  wall  of 
the  gate,  sounded  a  tune  of  welcome,  wiiile  her  ma- 
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jesty  rode  along  the  yard  into  the  inner  gate.  At  her 
lirst  entrance,  a  floating  island  was  discovered  upon  a 
pool,  glittering  with  torches,  on  wliich  sat  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  attended  by  two  nymphs,  who  addressed 
her  majesty  in  verse,  with  an  historical  account  of  the 
antiquity  and  of  tiie  owners  of  the  casile.  Arioa 
being  summoned  for  the  same  purpose,  appeared  on 
a  dolphin  four  and  twenty  feet  long,  carrying  wiiliin 
its  body  a  whole  orchestra. 

A  temporary  bridge  of  seventy  feet  in  length,  and 
twenty  feet  wide,  was  thrown  across  a  valley  to  the  great 
gate  of  the  castle  ;  and  on  each  side  stood  columns 
hung  with  the  offerings  of  seven  of  the  Grecian 
deities  to  her  majesty.  Sylvanus  ottered  two  cages 
of  wild  fowl ;  Pomona,  two  great  silver  bowls  filled 
with  apples,  pears,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates, &c. ; 
Ceres  presented  two  silver  bowls,  with  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  &c. ;  Bacchus  gave  "  two  silver  lyvery  pots," 
filled  with  wine,  and  grapes  in  clusters  both  white  and 
red,  as  his  oiFering-  iS'eptune  presented  a  large  plate 
strewed  with  fresh  grass,  and  containing  various  sorts 
of  sea  fish.  Mars  presented  the  habiliments  of  war; 
and  Phoebus  gave  musical  instruments  of  various 
descriptions. 

Over  the  castle  gate,  on  a  tablet  with  her  majesty's 
arms,  was  inscribed  a  Latin  poem,  descriptive  of  the 
various  tributes  paid  to  her  on  her  arrival  by  the  gods 
and  goddesses.  This  was  read  to  her  by  a  poet  "  in 
a  long  ceruleous  garment,  with  a  bay  garland  on  his 
head,  and  a  skro  in  his  hand.  So  passing  into  the. 
inner  court,  her  majesty  thear  set  down  from  her 
palfrey,  was   conveied  up   to  chamber;  when  after 
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did   folio    a  gicat  peal  of   gunz,   and  iiglitning  b^' 
fyr-work." 

The  queen  reraaiucd  seventeen  days  at  Kenilworlh, 
during  which  the  festivities  continued,  and  com- 
l)rised  nearly  every  pastime  and  amusement  tliat  the 
ingenuity  and  resources  of  the  age  could  produce. 
There  were  three  stag  hunts  in  the  Park,  which  was 
peopled  with  mimic  gods  and  goddesses  to  surprise 
the  royal  visitant,  with  complimentary  dialogues  and 
poetical  representations.  Every  hour  had  its  pecu- 
liar sport.  Music  and  dancing  enlivened  tlie  evening. 
Splendid  fire -works  were  displayed  both  on  land  and 
water;  a  play  was  performed.  The  dance  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  gallery  ;  and  the  tables  were  loaded 
from  mom  to  midnight  with  the  most  sumptuous 
cheer.  A  famous  Italian  tumbler  displayed  feats  of 
agility,  Morris  dancers  went  through  their  rude  evo- 
lutions, and  thirteen  bears  were  baited  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  courtiers.  The  men  of  Coventry  ex- 
hibited, by  express  permission,  their  Hocktideplay,  a 
species  of  mock  fight  in  commemoration  of  the  signal 
defeat,  or  rather  massacre,  of  the  Danes  in  1002.  The 
rural  neighbours  were  assembled  to  run  at  the  ^uin- 
tin  ;  and  a  marriage,  in  strict  consistency  of  country 
ceremonials,  was  celebrated  under  the  observance  of 
the  queen. 

Laneliam,  from  whom  this  account  is  chiefly  taken, 
relates  as  a  proof  of  the  hospitable  spirit  of  the  earl, 
that  '•  the  clok  bell  sang  not  a  note  all  the  while 
her  highness  waz  thear  ;  the  clok  stood  also  still  with 
all ;  the  hands  of  both  the  tabiz  stood  firm  and  fast, 
always  pointing  at  two  a  clok,"  which  was  the  hour 
of  the  banquet.      An  account  of  the  expcnccs  in- 
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curred  by  the  favourite  Leicester,  in  entertaining  his 
sovereign,  would  be  curious  and  interesting ;  some 
idea  may  however  be  formed  of  it  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  quantity  of  ordinary  beer  drank  upon 
this  occasion,  amounted  to  tliree  hundred  and  tvi^enty 
hogsheads. 


THE  THIRD  EARL  OF  DERBY. 

Edward,  the  third  Earl  of  Derb}^  who  died  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  lived  in  the  greatest  splen- 
dour without  any  dependance  on  the  court.  Camden 
says,  that  with  his  death  the  **  glory  of  hospitality 
seemed  to  fall  asleep ;"  and  Holinshed  and  Stowe 
make  the  most  honourable  mention  of  him.  He 
offered  ten  thousand  men  to  the  queen  at  his  own 
charge,  to  suppress  the  rebellion ;  and  among  other 
things  "  deserving  commendation,  and  craving  memory 
to  be  imitated,"  Holinshed  enumerates  "  his  godly 
disposition  to  his  tenants,  never  forcing  any  service 
at  their  hands,  but  due  payment  of  their  rent ;  his 
liberality  to  strangers,  and  such  as  showed  themselves 
grateful  to  him  ;  his  famous  house  keeping,  and 
eleven  score  in  check  roll  [the  number  of  attendants 
in  pay  as  menial  servants],  never  discontinuing  the 
space  of  twelve  years  ;  his  feeding,  especially  of 
aged  persons,  twice  a  day,  three  score  and  odd,  be- 
sides all  comers  tlirice  a  week,  appointed  for  his 
dealing  days  ;  and  every  Good  Friday  these  thirty- 
five  years,  one  with  another,  2700  with  meat,  drink, 
monej^,  and  money's  worth.  There  never  was  a 
gentleman  or  other  that  waited  in  his  service,  but  had 
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allowance  from  him,  to  have  as  well  wages  as  other- 
wise for  horse  and  man." 


CHATSWORTH. 

The  sumptuous  palace  of  Chatsworth,  where 
English  hospitality  ma}^  still  be  seen  dispensed  with 
all  the  cordiality  and  munificence  of  the  olden  time, 
was  originally  projected  by  the  celebrated  William 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  so  happily  characterized  by' 
Lord  Orford  as  "  the  Angel  of  the  Revolution"  of 
1688;  and  not  less  justly  by  Flecknoe,  as  one 

"  Who  next  to  's  first  religion  unto  God, 
Counts  what  he  is  to  men." 

It  was  on  this  fine  house  that  Marshal  Tallard,  more 
fortunate  as  a  count  than  a  general,  is  reported  to 
liave  passed  a  singularly  elegant  encomium,  after 
being  invited  thither  by  the  noble  owner.  On  taking 
leave  of  his  Grace,  he  observed,  "  My  lord,  when 
I  come  hereafter  to  compute  the  time  of  my  cdptivity 
in  England,  I  shall  leave  out  the  days  of  my  enjoy- 
ment at  Chatsworth." 


MALICIOUS  KINDNESS. 

King  James  the  First  was  so  frequent  a  visitor  to 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  at  liis  seat  at  Ashby,  that 
it  was  insinuated  that  his  majesty's  covert  and  unge- 
nerous ])iir])ose  in  thus  conferring  the  expensive 
lionour  of  his  couj])any,  was  to  involve  by  this  means 
the  circumstances  of  his  noble  host  in  embarrass- 
ment, in  order  thereby  to  disable  liim  from  all  at- 
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terapts  at  tlie  crown,  the  earl  being  of  royal  descent. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  James  and 
liis  whole  court  were  frequently  quartered  on  his 
lordship,  during  which  such  was  the  inore  than 
princely  splendour  of  Ashby  Castle,  that  the  dinner 
was  served  up  every  day  by  thirty  poor  knights, 
dressed  in  velvet  gowns  and  gold  chains.  On  these 
festive  occasions  it  was  customary  for  the  nobility 
residing  Avithin  several  miles  of  Ashby,  to  repair 
thither  in  order  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  king. 
This  homage  was  omitted  by  Lord  Stanhope,  of 
Harrington,  who  was  somewhat  flighty  and  eccentric. 
His  majesty,  offended  at  this  neglect,  sent  for  him,  and 
reproached  him  for  lack  of  duty  ;  "  but,"  concluded 
the  king,  "  1  excuse  you,  for  the  people  say  that  you 
are  mad."  "  1  may  be  mad,  my  liege  sovereign," 
replied  Lord  Stanhope,  "  but  I  am  not  half  so  mad 
as  my  Lord  Huntingdon,  who  suffers  himself  to  be 
worried  by  such  a  pack  of  hungry  hounds." 


THINGS  AS  THEY  OUGHT  TO  BE. 

While  the  Marquess  of  Ormond  resided  in  France 
after  the  defeat  of  Charles  11.  at  Worcester,  his 
iinanccs  were  in  a  very  disordered  condition  ;  the 
king  was  unable  to  assist  him,  and  the  parliament 
had  seized  all  his  estates.  The  nobility  of  France 
were  not  insensible  to  the  claims  of  fallen  greatness  ; 
they  showed  the  marquess  many  civilities,  and  suc- 
cessively invited  him  to  spend  some  time  at  their 
country  seats.  Amcng  others,  a  nobleman  of  high 
rank  carried  the  marquess  with  him  to  his  house  at 
St.  Germains  en  Laye,  where  he  entertained  him  for 
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some  time  in  a  manner  equally  suitable  to  his  own 
rank,  and  to  that  of  his  guest.  On  his  coming  away, 
the  marquess,  in  compliance  with  the  old  English 
custom,  left  with  the  mattre  cVhotel  ten  pistoles,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  servants.  It  was  all  the  money 
he  had,  nor  did  he  know  how  to  get  more  when  he 
reached  Paris.  As  he  was  riding  along,  meditating 
on  future  expedients,  he  was  surprised  on  being  told 
by  his  servant,  that  the  nobleman  at  whose  house  he 
had  been  entertained  was  driving  furiously  behind' 
hira  on  the  road,  as  if  he  was  desirous  of  overtaking 
him.  It  seems  the  marquess  had  scarcely  left  St. 
Germains,  when  the  distribution  of  the  money  which 
he  iiad  given,  caused  a  great  disturbance  among  the 
servants,  each  of  whom  exalting  his  own  services  and 
attendance,  complained  of  the  maitre  iVhoteCs  par- 
tiality. The  nobleman  hearing  an  unusual  noise  in 
his  family,  enquired  into  the  cause ;  and  on  being 
informed,  took  the  ten  pistoles  himself,  caused  horses 
to  be  put  immediately^  to  his  chariot,  and  made  all 
the  haste  possible  after  Ormond.  As  soon  as  he 
drew  near,  the  marquess  leaped  from  his  horse,  and 
advanced  in  the  most  cordial  manner  to  embrace  his 
friend  as  he  alighted  from  liis  chariot ;  but  his  sur- 
prise was  not  a  little,  to  find  himself  repelled  witli 
coldness  by  the  person  of  whose  hospitable  kindness 
he  had  so  very  recently  received  such  proofs.  The 
nobleman  asked  the  marquess  if  he  had  reason  to 
complain  of  any  disrespect  which  he  had  met  with  in 
tlje  humble,  but  friendly,  entertainment  which  his 
iiouse  allordod  ?  The  marquess  answered,  that 
"  nothing  could  be  more  kind  tiian  the  treatment  he 
had  received  i    that  he  had  never  passed  so  many 
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dajs  more  agreeably  in  his  life;  and  he  could  not 
but  wonder  why  the  other  should  suspect  the  con- 
trary." The  nobleman  told  him,  that  the  leaving  the 
ten  pistoles  to  be  distributed  among  the  servants,  was 
treating  his  house  like  an  inn,  and  was  therefore  the 
greatest  affront  that  could  be  offered  to  a  man  of  his 
quality ;  that  he  paid  his  own  servants  well,  and  had 
hired  them  to  wait  on  his  frisnds  as  well  as  himself; 
that  he  considered  him  as  a  stranger  who  might  be 
unacquainted  with  the  customs  of  France,  and  com- 
mit the  error  from  some  practice  deemed  less  dis- 
honourable in  his  own  country,  otherwise  his  resent- 
ment would  have  prevented  expostulation  ;  but  as  the 
case  stood,  after  havfeg  explained  the  nature  of  tlse 
affair,  he  must  either  redress  the  mistake  by  receiving 
back  the  ten  pistoles,  or  give  him  the  usual  satisfaction 
tlue  to  men  of  honour  for  an  avowed  affront.  The 
marquess  acknowledged  his  error,  took  back  his 
money,  and  returned  to  Paris  with  somewhat  less 
anxiety  about  bis  means  of  future  subsistence. 


A  MAGNUM  BONUM. 

The  Honourable  Edward  Russel,  who  was  Cfiptain 
General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  English 
Forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  during  the  reign  of 
William  the  Third,  ha>d  a  mighty  bowl  of  punch  made 
at  his  house,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1694.  It  was 
made  in  a  fountain  in  the  garden,  in  the  centre  of 
four  walks,  all  of  which  were  arched  with  lemon  and 
orange  trees,  and  along  every  walk,  tables  were  placed 
the  whole  length,  which  were  covered  with  cold  col- 
lations, 6cc.     In  the  fountain  were  the  following  in- 

*  D 
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gredients  :  Four  hogsheads  of  brandy,  eight  hogs- 
heads of  water,  twenty-five  tlioiisand  lemons,  twenty 
gallons  of  lime  juice,  thirteen  hundred  weight  of  fine 
Lisbon  sugar,  five  pounds  of  grated  nutmegs,  three 
liundred  toasted  biscuits,  and  a  pipe  of  Mountain 
Malaga.  Over  the  fountain  was  a  large  canopy  to 
keep  oiF  the  rain  ;  and  there  was  built  on  purpose  a 
little  boat,  in  which  was  a  boy  belonging  to  the  fleet, 
who  rowed  round  the  fountain,  and  filled  tlie  cups  of 
the  company,  who  exceeded  six  thousand  in  number. 


FRUGAL  BANQUET. 

Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  having  condescended  at 
the  entreaty  of  one  of  his  friends  to  take  a  dinner 
with  him,  was  desired  to  name  his  viands,  and  where 
he  would  have  his  table  spread.  Cyrus  replied,  "  It 
is  my  pleasure  that  you  prepare  this  banquet  on  the 
side  of  the  river,  and  that  one  loaf  of  bread  be  the 
only  dish." 


WELSH  PRIDE. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  related  respecting  a  contest 
for  precedence,  between  the  rival  Welch  Houses  of 
Pcrthir  and  Wcrndee,  which,  though  less  bloody,  was 
not  less  o])stinate  than  that  between  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  Mr.  Proger,  of  Werndce, 
dining"with  a  friend  at  Monmouth,  proposed  riding 
home  in  the  evening  ;  but  his  friend  objecting  because 
it  was  late  and  likely  to  rain,  Mr.  Proger  replied, 
"  With  regard  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  we  shall 
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have  moonlight ;  and  should  it  happen  to  rain,  Perthir 
is  not  far  from  the  road,  and  my  cousin  Powell  will, 
I  am  sure,  give  us  a  night's  lodging."  They  accord- 
ingly mounted  their  horses ;  but  being  soon  overtaken 
by  a  violent  shower,  rode  to  Perthir,  and  found  all 
the  family  retired  to  rest.  Mr.  Proger,  liowevcr, 
calling  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Powell  opened  the  window, 
and  looking  out,  asked,  "  In  the  name  of  wonder, 
what  means  all  this  noise?  Who  is  there?"  "It 
is  only  I,  your  cousin  Proger  of  Wemdee,  who  am 
come  to  your  hospitable  door  for  shelter  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  hope  you  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  give  my  friend  and  me  a  lodging."  "  What! 
Is  it  you,  cousin  Proger  ?  You  and  your  friend  shall 
be  instantly  admitted,  but  upon  one  condition,  that 
you  will  allow,  and  never  hereafter  dispute,  that  I  am 
the  head  of  the  family."  "  What  did  you  say  r" 
returned  Mr.  Proger.  "  Why,  I  say,  if  you  expect 
to  pass  the  night  in  my  house,  you  must  allow  that  I 
am  the  head  of  the  family."  "  No,  sir,  I  never  would 
admit  that ;  were  it  to  rain  swords  and  daggers,  I 
would  ride  this  night  to  Werndee,  rather  than  lower 
the  consequence  of  my  family.  Come  up,  Bold, 
come  up."  "Stop  a  moment,  cousin  Proger ;  have 
you  not  often  confessed  that  tlie  first  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke (of  the  name  of  Herbert)  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Perthir ;  and  will  you  set  yourself  above  the 
Earls  of  Pembroke  ?"  "  True,  I  must  give  place  to 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  because  he  is  a  Peer  of  the 
Realm  j  but  still,  though  a  peer,  lie  is  of  the  youngest 
branch  of  my  family,  being  descended  from  the  fourth 
son  of  W'erndee,  who  w  as  your  ancestor,  and  settled 
at  Perthir ;  w  hercas  I  am  descended  from  the  eldest 
D   2 
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son.  Indeed,  my  cousin  Jones  of  Lanarth  js  of  an 
older  branch  than  you,  and  yet  he  never  disputes 
that  I  am  the  head  of  the  family."  "  Why,  cousin 
Proger,  1  have  nothing  more  to  say ;  so  good  night 
to  you."  "Stop  a  moment,  Mr.  Powell,"  said  the 
stranger,  "you  see  how  it  pours;  do  admit  me  at 
least;  I  will  not  dispute  with  you  about  our  families." 
"  Pray,  sir,  what  is  your  name,  and  where  do  you 
come  from  ?"  **  My  name  is  *  *  *,  and  I  come  from 
the  county  of  «**."  "  A  Saxon  of  course;  it  would 
be  very  curious  indeed,  sir,  should  I  dispute  with  a 
Saxon  about  families  ;  no,  sir,  you  must  suli'er  for  the 
obstinacy  of  your  friend,  and  so  a  pleasant  ride  to 
you  both." 


RETUllNING  FROM  THE  WARS. 

Hugh  Lloyd,  a  native  of  Wales,  who  served  in 
the  army  of  General  ilttonk  at  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second,  after  being  from  home  many 
years,  and  getting  old,  returned  to  his  native  country. 
Arriving  at  his  house  one  fine  summer's  evening,  he 
saw  his  sister-in-law,  her  husband,  and  children  all 
now  grown  up,  sitting  on  a  stone  bench  in  front  of 
the  door,  whicli  he  had  made  many  years  before,  and 
received  three  kisses  from  his  sister  as  the  lirst  who  sat 
on  it.  They  were  eating  Hummery  and  milk.  He 
asked  them  in  English  if  they  would  give  him  a 
night's  lodging?  None  of  them  knew  a  word  of 
this  language.  They,  lK)wever,  conjectured  what  he 
wanted,  and  showed  him  the  best  bed  in  the  cottage, 
and  asked  him  to  partake  of  their  fare,  befoie  he  re- 
tired to  rest.     This  he  did  ;  and  being  satisfied  with 
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bis  hospitable  reception,  addressed  them  in  an  extem- 
pore stanza  in  Welcli,  wliicli  may  be  thus  translated  : 

"  For  wines  delicious,  mighty  France  is  prais'd, 
And  various  tlainties  are  for  London  rais'd  ; 
With  butter,  Holland  half  the  world  supplies. 
But  milk  and  flummery  more  than  all  1  prize." 

"  What !  you  arc  a  W^elchman,  my  good  friend  ?" 
exclaimed  his  sister.  "  Yes,^'  he  replied,  "  I  am  ;  it 
is  many  years  since  I  had  three  kisses  from  the  girl 
who  sat  first  on  this  bench  !"  He  was  immediately 
recognized  with  the  utmost  J03'.  He  tiien  took  out 
uf  his  pocket  a  large  purse  filled  with  gold,  and 
throwing  it  in  her  lap,  **  Here,"  said  he,  "  take  this 
as  a  reward  for  your  hospitality  to  the  old  English 
stranger,  who  is  now  more  than  four  score  years  of 
age ;  he  requires  for  it  nothing  more  than  a  bed  every 
night,  and  flummery  and  milk  every  day  while  he 
lives."  From  this  time  unto  his  death,  which  did  not 
liappen  for  some  years,  he  constantly  resided  with 
them. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  COVENTRY  LOAF. 

A  poor  weaver  passing  through  Devizes,  without 
money  or  friend,  being  overtaken  by  hunger,  applied, 
to  a  baker,  who  gave  him  a  loaf.  The  weaver  made 
his  way  to  Coventry,  where,  after  many  years  of 
industry,  he  acquired  a  fortune;  and  by  his  will,  in 
remembrance  of  the  above  circumstance,  bequeathed 
a  sum  in  trust  for  the  purpose  of  distributing,  on  the 
anniversary  day  when  he  was  so  relieved,  a  half- 
penny loaf  to  every  person  in  the  town  )  and  to  every 
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traveller  that  should  pass  through  the  town,  a  penny 
loaf.  The  will  is  faithfully  administered.  The 
Duke  of  Austria  and  his  suite  passing  through  the 
town  on  the  day  of  distributing  the  Coventry  loaf, 
in  their  way  from  Bath  to  London  a  few  years  ago, 
a  loaf  was  presented  to  each  of  them,  which  the 
duke  and  duchess  accepted,  and  partook  of  witli 
much  pleasure  at  breakfast. 


DR.  DELANY. 

Lord  Carteret,  while  Lord  Lieutenarif  of  Ireland, 
"went  one  day  unattended  to  Dr.  Delany,  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
come  to  dine  with  him.  The  doctor  thanked  his 
excellency  for  the  honour  he  conferred  on  hirn,  and 
invited  him  to  walk  in  the  garden,  which  his  lordship 
did  with  great  good  humour.  After  they  had  been 
liiere  a  few  minutes,  the  servant  came  to  inform  thetu 
that  dinner  was  upon  the  table. 

The  doctor  had  generally  something  suitable  to 
the  season  for  himself  and  his  mother,  to  whom  he 
behaved  with  true  lilial  tenderness  and  respect.  The 
old  lady  did  the  honours  of  the  table,  and  the  host 
never  made  any  apology  for  the  entertainment,  bat 
said  to  his  lordship, 

"To  stomachs  cloyed  with  costly  fare. 
Simplicity  alone  is  rare.'* 

This  conduct  was  highly  agreeable  to  Lord  Car- 
teret, who  though  a  courtier,  hated  ceremony  when 
he  sought  pleasure.  His  excellency,  after  the  cloth 
was  taken  away  and  the  bottle  introduced,  told  the 
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<L3octor  tliat  he  had  always  believed  him  to  be  a  well- 
bred  man,  but  never  had  so  clear  a  demonstration  of 
it  as  he  had  this  day  seen.  "  Others,"  said  his 
lordshij),  "on  whom  I  have  tried  the  same  CKperinient, 
have  met  me  in  as  much  confusion  as  if  I  came  io 
arrest  them  for  high  treason  j.  nay,  they  would  not 
give  me  a  moment  of  their  conversation,  which,  and 
not  their  dinner,  I  sought,  but  hurried  from  rac  ; 
and  then,  if  I  had  any  appetite,  deprived  me  of  it 
by  their  fulsome  apologies  for  defects,  and  by  their 
unnecessary  profusion.'* 


SWIFT. 

Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  Parnell,  taking  the  advan- 
tage of  a  fine  frosty  morning,  set  out  together  upon 
a  walk  to  a  little  place  which  Lord  Bathurst  had  about 
eleven  miles  from  London.  Swift,  remarkable  for 
being  an  old  traveller,  and  for  getting  possession  of 
the  best  rooms  and  warmest  beds,  pretended,  when 
they  were  about  half  way,  that  he  did  not  like  the 
slowness  of  their  pace ;  adding,  that  he  would  walk 
on  before  them,  and  acquaint  his  lordship  with  their 
journey.  To  this  proposal  they  readily  agreed  ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight,  sent  oft'  a  horseman 
by  a  private  way  (suspecting  their  friend's  errand), 
to  inform  liis  lordship  of  their  apprehensions.  The 
man  arrived  in  time  enough  to  deliver  his  message 
before  Swift  made  his  appearance.  His  lordship 
then  recollecting  that  the  dean  never  had  the  small- 
pox, thought  of  the  following  stratagem.  Seeing  him 
coming  up  the  avenue,  he  ran  out  t;o  meet  hiiu,  and 
expressed  his  happiness  at  the  sight  of  him.     "  But 
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1  am  mortified  at  one  circumstance,"  continued  bis 
lordship,  "  as  it  must  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
3'our  company ;  lliere  is  a  raging  small-pox  in  the 
Jiouse :  1  beg,  however,  that  you  will  accept  of 
such  accommodation  as  a  small  house  at  the  bottom 
of  the  avenue  can  aiFord  you."  Swift  was  forced  to 
comply  with  this  request ;  and  in  this  solitary  situa- 
tion, fearful  of  speaking  to  any  person  around  him, 
he  was  served  with  dinner.  In  the  evening,  the  wits 
thought  proper  to  release  him,  by  going  down  to  him 
in  a  body  to  inform  him  of  the  deception,  and  to 
tell  him  that  the  first  best  room  and  bed  in  the  house 
•were  at  his  service.  Swift,  though  he  might  be  in- 
wardly chagrined,  deemed  it  prudent  to  join  in  the 
laugh  against  himself  ',  they  adjourned  to  the  mansion- 
house,  and  si)ent  the  evening  in  a  manner  easily  to 
be  conceived  by  those  who  are  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  the  brilliancy  of  their  powers. 


GOLDSMITH'S  MARLOW. 
]\lr.  Lewis  Grummit,  an  eminent  grazier  of  Lincoln- 
shire, met  late  one  night  a  commercial  traveller  who 
had  mistaken  his  road,  and  enquired  the  way  to  the 
nearest  inn  or  ])ublic  house.  Mr.  G.  replied,  that 
as  lie  was  a  stranger,  he  would  show  him  the  way  to 
a  quiet  resjiectable  house  of  public  entertainment 
for  man  and  horse ;  and  took  him  to  his  own  residence. 
The  traveller,  by  the  perfect  ease  and  confidence  of 
his  manner,  showed  the  success  of  his  host's  strata- 
gem ;  and  every  thing  that  he  called  for,  was  instantly 
provided  for  himself  and  his  horse.  In  the  morning 
he  called  in  an  autliorative  tone  for  his  bill,  and  the 
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hospitable  landlord  had  all  the  recompense  he  desiied 
in  the  surprise  and  altered  manners  of  his  guest.  It 
was  from  tliis  incident  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  took  the 
hint  of  Marlow  mistaking  the  house  of  Mr.  Hard- 
castle  for  aa  inn,  in  'the  comedy  of  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer. 


HOWARD. 

A  nobleman  in  Ireland  importunately  entreated 
ihe  lionour  of  the  companj-  of  Mr.  Howard  ihe 
philanthropist  to  dinner ;  and  he  at  length  accepted, 
the  invitation,  on  the  express  condition  that  the 
dinner  should  consist  of  nothing  but  potatoes.  When 
introduced  to  the  table,  he  accordingly  found  it  amply 
supplied  with  that  vegetable,  no  fewer  than  nineteen 
dishes  being  served  up,  each  cooked  in  a  difierent 
manner.  Such  an  unexpected  display  of  culinary 
ingenuity  made  him  regret  the  condition  he  had 
imposed,  thinking  that  he  should  have  given  less 
trouble  to  his  noble  host  and  hostess,  as  well  as  to 
their  servants,  if  he  had  left  th«m  to  prepare  a  dinner 
in  their  own  way.  His  regret  could  net  be  more 
sincere,  than  his  original  stipulation  was  rude. 


FRENCH  ROYAL  EXILES. 

When  the  Count  d'Aitois  resided  in  Holyrood. 
House,  during  the  period  of  his  exile,  the  severity  of 
his  English  creditors  confined  him  to  the  privileged 
limits  of  the  palace.  Sunday  being  the  only  day  of 
entire  freedom,  he  used  to  walk  the  streets,  and  was 
exceedingly  struck  with  the  decorous  behaviour    of 
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the  people,  and  their  regular  attendance  at  public 
worship.  He  observed,  that  certainly  the  divine 
Ijlessing  must  protect,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  a  nation 
who  honoured  God  in  so  holy  a  wa^'.  On  his  return 
to  the  palace,  he  forbade  his  own  people  to  play  at 
tennis,  as  was  usual.  Unwillingly  relinquishing  this 
amusement,  they  had  recourse  to  back-gammon. 
This  he  also  forbade.  They  were  inconsolable  under 
the  heavy  evil  of  spending  a  day  without  amuse- 
)nent,  and  warmly  remonstrated,  "  that  their  religioii 
required  no  such  austerity." 

"  True,"  said  he,  "  this  forbearance  makes  no  part 
of  my  religion  ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  respect  which  we 
owe  to  the  hospitality,  and  the  morally  decent  con- 
duct of  the  nation  under  whose  protection  we  live, 
to  give  up  a  trilling  gratification  that  is  incompatible 
with  their  ideas  of  sanctity  and  decorum." 

When  the  family  of  this  prince  left  Edinburgh,  a 
few  of  his  followers,  either  from  infirmity  or  narrow 
circumstances,  remained  behind,  receiving  much  kind- 
ness from  the  neighbouring  gentry,  who  dally  sent 
them  presents  of  game,  fruit,  &c.  On  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  they  prepared  to  rejoin  them ;  but 
before  their  departure,  a  general  illumination  took 
place  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  on  which  occasion 
they  placed  a  transparency  in  their  windows,  bearing 
this  inscription,  not  too  familiar  to  Frenchmen  : 
"  Eternal  Gratitude  for  generous  Hospitality." 


HOSriTALlTY. 


RARE  TRAVELLING. 


The  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  his  way  to  Paris, 
arriving  in  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
was  received  by  the  prince  himself  incognito,  who 
insisted  on  taking  care  of  his  majesty's  horses, 
equipage,  &c.  and  also  to  conduct  him  to  a  house 
made  ready  for  his  arrival.  The  whole  of  the  prince's 
attendants  were  industriously  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  illustrious  traveller,  who  of  course  found  this 
imagined  hotel  the  best  prepared  of  any  on  the  road. 
When  the  emperor  renewed  his  journey,  such  fine 
swift  horses  were  fixed  to  his  carriage,  that  he  con- 
fessed they  did  honour  to  his  landlord,  the  postmaster. 
The  postillion  who  drove  him  had  not,  as  the  rest, 
the  usual  style  of  habit — a  bag  wig,  rough  and  un- 
dressed; old  boots  well  blacked  ;  and  his  whole  dress 
manifestly  declared  the  injury  that  time  had  made 
on  him  ;  but  in  mounting  his  horse  he  had  such  an  air 
of  activity,  that  the  emperor  immediately  conceived 
a  favourable  opinion  of  him. 

When  the  emperor  was  seated  in  the  carriage,  the 
postillion  set  off  like  lightning,  and  arrived  at  the 
appointed  stage  with  an  astonishing  speed,  and  such 
as  no  other  horses  the  emperor  had  used  could  equal. 
The  dexterous  postillion  was  not  only  called  and 
rewarded,  but  promised  a  place  in  the  emperor's 
service,  if  he  would  accept  it.  "  With  all  my  heart," 
said  the  postillion  in  a  jocose  manner.  "  Very  well," 
said  the  emperor,  "  take  a  draught  of  wine,  and 
we'll  set  off."  "  Two,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
postillion,  "  and  then  I'll  whip  you  over  six  leagues 
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more  in  a  trice."  A  bottle  of  wine  was  brought,, 
which  he  took,  saluted  the  emperor,  and  then  drank 
freely  like  a  postillion.  The  emperor  again  got  into 
his  carriage,  and  presently  arrived  at  another  stage, 
where  they  refreshed  ;  and  the  postillion  received  a 
handful  of  ducats,  wliich  he  pocketed,  and  then  went 
out  as  if  going  to  the  stable.  "  I  never  had  such  a 
good  relief  of  horses,  nor  so  good  a  postillion,"  said 
the  emperor  to  his  new  landlord.  "  I  believe  it  > 
firmy,"  said  the  innkeeper  ;  "  the  horses  belong  to 
his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  and  the 
prince  himself  was  your  postillion."  The  emperor 
gave  immediate  orders  to  go  and  seek  the  prince  ; 
but  he  had  set  out  for  his  own  palace,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  overtake  him.  The  emperor  was  ex- 
tremely surprised  at  the  singularity  of  this  piece  of 
gallantry,  and  immediately  wrote  to  the  prince  his 
acknowledgments  for  such  a  condescending  service. 


ELEGANT  REPROOF. 

Lord  Kelly,  celebrated  in  the  last  age  for  his  love 
of  music,  was  "  not  only  witty  in  himself,  but  the 

cause   of   wit  in   others."      Mr.   A B ,  a 

Scotch  advocate,  a  man  of  considerable  humour, 
accompanied  by  a  great  formality  of  manners,  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  a  convivial  party,  when  his  lord- 
ship was  at  the  head  of  the  table  ;  after  dinner  he 
was  asked  to  sing,  but  absolutely  refused  to  comply 
with   the   pressing  solicitation  of    the   company  ;  at 

length  Lord  K told  him   he  should  not  escape  ; 

he  must  either  sing  a  song,  tell  a  story,  or  drink  a 
pint  bumper.     Mr.  B being  an  abstemious  man;, 
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chose  rather  to  tell  a  story  than  incur  the  forfeit. 
"  One  day,"  said  he,  in  his  pompous  manner,  "  a 
thief,  in  the  course  of  his  rounds,  saw  the  door  of  a 
church  invitingl)'  open  ;  he  walked  in,  thinking  that 
even  there  he  might  lay  hold  of  something  useful ; 
having  secured  the  pulpit  clqth,  he  was  retreating, 
Avhen,  lo  !  he  found  the  door  shut.  After  some  consi- 
deration, he  adopted  the  only  means  of  escape  left, 
namely,  to  let  himself  down  by  the  bell  rope  ;  the 
belief  course  rang;  the  people  were  alarmed,  and 
the  thief  was  taken  just  as  he  readied  the  ground. 
When  they  were  dragging  him  away,  he  looked  up, 
and  emphatically  addressed  the  bell,  as  I  now 
address  your  lordship,  "  Had  it  not  been,"  said  he, 
"  for  your  long  tongue,  and  your  empty  head,  I  had 
made  ray  escape." 

MOUNTAIN  CONVENTS. 

The  utility  of  the  Convent  of  Mont  St.Bernard,  as  a 
place  of  refuge,  appeared  to  Bonaparte  so  manifest, 
that  he  endowed  it  with  an  additional  estate  in  Lora- 
bardy,  and  thus  considerably  encreased  its  revenues. 
In  this  he  did  well;  for  i)idependently  of  the  general 
hospitality  which  is  exercised  by  the  monks,  the 
ordinary  expences  of  the  establishment  must  be 
enormous,  in  a  place  which  is  inaccessible  by  car- 
riages, and  where  a  pound  of  wood  literally  bears 
the  same  price  as  a  pound  of  bread.  A  very  differ- 
ent system  has  been  followed  by  the  successors  of 
Bonaparte. 

A  magnificent  building  which  he  had  begun,  a  sort 
of  caravansera  on  the  top  of  the  Simplon,  has  been 
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left/ half  finished  ;  but  things  are  infiuitel3'  worse  on 
JMount  Cenis.  Bonaparle  liad  there,  as  well  as  here, 
constructed  several  liouses  termed  Refuges,  at  dif- 
ferent distances,  for  the  slielter  of  passengers  in  dan- 
gerous months,  and  endowed  theni  with  slight  privi- 
leges, such  as  that  of  selling  wines,  provisions,  &c. 
duty  free.  It  was  amongst  the  early  acts  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  to  abrogate  these,  and  the  Refuges  o-f 
Mont  Cenis  are  lost  to  the  traveller. 


PUNCTUALITY. 

The  late  Marquess  of  Abercorn  determining,  at  least 
in  his  own  arrangements,  to  obtain  a  punctuality  from 
his  visitors,  invited  a  large  party  to  dinner.  The  card 
mentioned  five  o'clock  precisely.  On  that  hour  ar- 
riving, his  lordship  found  himselfattended  by  a  single 
gentleman  ;  be,  however,  sat  down  to  dinner,  and 
partook  of  the  first  course.  About  six,  his  visitors 
began  to  drop  in;  his  lordship  was  still  at  dinner.  No 
apology  was  madej  they  seated  themselves  in  awkward 
confusion,  looked  at  their  watches,  and  took  dinner. 
The  still  more  polite  part  of  the  assembly  arrived  about 
seven,  and  instead  of  dinner,  were  served  with  coffee  ! 

CARLTON  HOUSE  CONVIVLILITIES. 

A  noble  lord,  remarkable  for  his  convivial  talents, 
was  one  day  dining  with  his  present  majesty,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  comi)any  with  several  persons  of 
distinction.  The  prince  observing  one  of  the  com- 
pany passing  the  wine,  politely  urged  him  to  drink, 
to  which  the  gentleman  replied,   "  Please  your  royal 
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highness,  I  never  take  more  than  two  glasses  of  wine." 
On  this,  tlie  prince  turned  to  the  nobleman,  and  en- 
quired how  man}'  glasses  of  wine  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  ?  His  lordship,  after  a  pause  and  a  little 
hesitation,  said,  "  Sir,  I  was  apprehGnsive  of  giving 
a  rash  answer,  for  I  am  not  a  good  accountant.'' 


THE  HINDOOS. 

Hospitality  to  travellers  is  a  national  characteristic 
of  the  Hindoos:  a  traveller  is  sure  to  find  an  asylum 
and  entertainment  in  a  private  house  at  any  village 
where  he  may  happen  to  arrive.  Munoo  says,  "  No 
guest  must  be  dismissed  in  the  evening  by  a  house- 
keeper ;  he  is  sent  by  the  returning  sun,  and  whether 
he  come  in  fit  season  or  unseasonably,  he  must  not 
sojourn  in  the  house  without  entertainment.  Let  not 
the  host  eat  any  delicate  food,  witliout  asking  the 
guest  to  partake  of  it ;  the  satisfaction  of  a  guest 
will  assuredly  bring  the  housekeeper  wealth,  repu- 
tation, long  life,  and  a  place  in  heaven."  Hospitality 
is  so  far  made  a  religious  duty  among  the  Hindoos 
and  the  Shastru  orders,  that  it  is  decreed,  "  that  if  a 
family  are  unable  through  poverty  to  entertain  a  guest, 
they  shall  beg  for  his  relief."  The  traveller^  when  he 
wishes  to  get  rest  for  the  night,  goes  to  a  liouse,  and 
says,  "  I  am  to  be  entertained  at  your  house."  The 
master  or  mistress  gives  him  water  to  wash  bis  feet,  a 
seat,  tobacco,  water  to  drink,  &c.  After  these  refresh- 
ments, they  give  him  fire,  wood,  a  new  earthen  pot 
to  cook  in,  rice,  split  peas,  oil,  spices,  &c.  The 
next  morning  the  stranger  departs. 

The  planting  of  trees  by  the  wayside  to  afford 
E  2 
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shade,  and  the  digging  of  pools  to  supply  the 
thirsty  traveller  with  water,  in  a  hot  climate  like 
that  of  Hiiidostan,  deserve  to  be  classed  among 
actions  that  are  in  the  highest  degree  commend- 
able The  cutting  of  these  ponds,  and  building 
flights  of  stej^s  in  order  to  descend  into  them,  is  in 
many  cases  very  expensive  ;  four  thousand  rupees 
are  frequently  expended  in  one  pond,  including  the 
expense  attending  the  setting  it  apart  to  the  use  of 
the  public ;  at  which  time  an  assembly  of  Rramhuns  is 
collected,  and  certain  formulas  from  the  Shastriis  read 
b}'  a  priest ;  among  which,  in  the  name  of  the  offerer, 
he  says,  "  I  offer  this  pond  of  water  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  mankind."  It  is  unlawful  for  the  owner  ever 
after  to  appropriate  this  pond  to  his  own  private  use. 
A  person  of  Burdwan,  of  tlie  name  of  llamu-palu,  is 
mentioned  as  having  prepared  as  many  as  a  hundred 
pools  in  different  places,  and  given  them  for  public 
use.  Persons  inhabiting  villages  where  water  was 
scarce,  used  to  petition  this  public  benefactor  to  cut  a 
pool  for  them  ;  and  he  bestowed  upon  them  this 
necessary  blessing. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  a  land  owner  of  Patii- 
dupii,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Calcutta,  planted  an 
orchard  by  a  public  road,  placed  a  person  to  keep  it, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  use  of  travellers  of  all  descrip- 
tions, who  are  permitted  toenter  it,  and  take  as  much 
fruit  as  they  can  cat. 

A  native  of  Serampore,  who  was  formerly  Sirkar  to 
the  Danish  East  India  Company,  has  particularly 
distinguished  hiuibclf  in  the  present  day  as  the  most 
eminent  Hindoo  in  Bengal  for  his  hospitality  to 
strangers.     Upon  an  average,  two  hun(lre<l  travellers, 
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or  mendicants,  were  fed  daily  at  and  from  his  house,  and 
it  is  said,  that  he  expended  in  this  manner  fifty  thousand 
rupees  annually,  or  above  six  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

LONDON  ALDERMEN. 
When  the  lord  mayor,  sheriifs,  aldermen,  &c.  of 
the  City  of  London,  were  once  seated  round  the  table 
at  a  public  and  splendid  dinner  at  Guildhall,  John 
Wilkes  called  out,  «'  Mr.  Alderman  Boydell,  shall  I 
help  you  to  a  plate  of  turtle,  or  a  slice  of  the  haunch, 
I  am  within  reach  of  both,  sir  ?"  "  Neither  one  nor 
t'other,  I  thanlv  you,  sir,"  replied  the  alderman  ;  "  I 
think  I  shall  dine  upon  the  beans  and  bacon,  which  are 
at  this  end  of  the  table."-— "Mr. AidermanMacauley," 
continued  the  chamberlain, "  which  would  you  choose, 
sir,venison  or  turtle  ?"---" Sir,I  will  not  trouble  you  for 
either  ;  for  I  believe  I  shall  follow  the  example  of 
my  brother  Boydell,  and  dine  on  beans  and  bacon," 
was  the  reply.  On  this  second  refusal,  the  old  cham- 
berlain rose  from  his  seat,  and  with  every  mark  of 
astonishment  in  his  countenance,  curled  up  the  corners 
of  bis  mouth,  cast  his  eyes  round  the  table,  and  in  a 
voice  as  loud  and  articulate  as  he  was  able,  called, 
"  Silence  !"  which  being  obtained,  he  thus  addressed 
the  chief  magistrate,  who  sat  in  the  chair  :  "  My  lord 
mayor,  the  wicked  have  accused  us  of  intemperance, 
and  branded  us  with  the  imputation  of  gluttony  ;  that 
they  may  be  put  to  open  sharae,and  their  profane  tongues 
be  from  this  day  utterly  silenced,  I  humbly  move,  that 
your  lordship  command  the  proper  officer  to  record  on 
our  annals,  that  two  aldermen  of  the  City  oj  London 
l)refer  beans  and  bacon,  to  either  turtle-soup  or  venison !" 
E  3 
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SEASONING. 

Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  being  at  an  entertainment 
given  to  liirn  by  tbe  Lacedemonians,  expressed  some 
disgust  at  their  black  broth.  "  No  wonder,"  said 
one  of  them,  "  for  it  wants  seasoning."  "  What 
seasoning  ?"  asked  the  tyrant.  "  Labour,"  replied  the 
citizen,  "  joined  with  hunger  and  thirst." 

PROVIDENTIAL  GUEST. 

A  widow  at  Dort  in  Holland,  who  was  very  indus- 
trious, was  left  by  her  husband,  an  eminent  carpenter, 
with  a  comfortable  house,  some  land,  ai>d  two  boats 
for  carrying  merchandize  and  passengers  on  the 
canals.  She  was  also  supposed  to  be  wortli  about 
ten  thousand  guilders  in  ready  money,  which  she 
employed  in  a  hempen  and  sail  cloth  manufactory  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  her  fortune,  and  instructing 
her  children,  a  son  and  two  daughters,  in  useful 
branches  of  business. 

One  night  about  nine  o'clock,  in  the  year  1785,  a 
person  dressed  in  uniform,  with  a  musquet  and  broad 
sword, came  to  her  house  and  requested  lodging.  "  I  let 
no  lodgings,  friend,"  said  the  widow  ;  "  and  besides, 
I  have  no  spare  bed,  unless  you  sleep  with  my  son, 
which  I  think  very  improper,  on  account  of  your 
being  a  perfect  stranger  to  us  all."  The  soldier  then 
showed  a  discharge  from  Diesbach's  regiment,  signed 
by  the  major,  who  gave  liim  an  excellent  character, 
and  a  passport  from  Count  Maillebois,  governor  of 
Breda.    Tlie  widow,  believing  the    stranger    to    be 
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an  honest  man,  called  her  son,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  acconunodate  a  veteran,  who  had  served  the 
republic  thirty  years  with  reputation,  with  part  of  his 
bed.  The  young  man  consented  ;  the  soldier  was 
accordingly  liospitably  entertained  ;  and  at  a  season- 
able hour  withdrew  to  rest. 

Some  hours  afterwards,  a  loud  knocking  was  heard 
at  the  street  door,  which  roused  the  soldier,who  moved 
softly  down  stairs,  and  listened  at  the  hall-door,when 
the  blows  were  repeated,  and  the  door  almost  broken 
through  by  a  sledge,  or  some  heavy  instrument.  By 
this  time  the  widow  and  her  daughters  were  much 
alarmed  by  this  violent  attack,  and  ran  almost  frantic 
through  difterent  parts  of  the  house,  exclaiming,  "mur- 
der !  murder  I"  The  son  having  joined  the  soldier 
with  a  case  of  loaded  pistols,  and  the  latter  screwing 
on  his  bayonet  and  fresh  priming  his  piece,  which  was 
charged  with  slugs, requested  the  women  to  keep  them- 
selves in  a  back  room  out  of  the  way  of  danger.  Soon 
after  the  door  was  burst  in, two  ruffians  entered,  and  were 
instantly  shot  by  the  son, who  discharged  both  his  pistols 
at  once.  Two  other  associates  of  the  dead  men  imme- 
diately returned  the  fire,  but  without  ellect,  when  the 
intrepid  and  veteran  stranger,  taking  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  the  discharge  of  their  arms,  rushed  on  them 
like  a  lion,  ran  one  through  the  body  with  his  bayonet, 
and  whilst  the  other  was  running  away,  lodged  the 
contents  of  liis  piece  between  his  shoulders,  and  he 
dropped  dead  on  the  spot.  The  sou  and  the  stranger 
then  closed  the  door  as  well  as  they  could,  reloaded 
their  arms,  made  a  good  fire,  and  watched  till  day- 
light, when  the  weavers  and  spinners  of  the  manu- 
factory came  to  resume  their  employment,  and  were 
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Struck  with  horror  and  surprise  at  seeing  four  men 
dead  on  the  dunghill  adjoining  the  house,  where  the 
soldier  had  dragged  them  before  they  closed  the  door. 
The  burgomaster  and  his  syndic  attended,  and 
took  the  depositions  of  the  family  relative  to  this 
affair.  The  bodies  were  buried  in  a  cross  road,  and 
a  stone  erected  over  the  grave,  with  this  inscription  : 
"  Here  lie  the  remains  of  four  unknown  ruffians,  who 
deservedly  lost  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  rob  and 
murder  a  worthy  woman  and  her  family.  A  stranger 
who  slept  in  the  house,  to  which  Divine  Providence 
undoubtedly  directed  him,  was  the  principal  instru- 
ment in  preventing  the  perpetration  of  such  horrid 
designs,  which  justly  entitles  him  to  a  lasting  memorial, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  public.  John  Adrian  de  Gries, 
a  discharged  soldier  from  the  regiiuent  of  Diesbach, 
a  native  of  Middleburgh  in  Zealand,  and  upwards  of 
seventy  years  old,  was  the  David  who  slew  two  of 
these  Goliaths,  the  rest  being  killed  by  the  son  of  the 
family.  In  honorem,  a  gratitudine  ergo,  Dei  optimi 
maximi  pietatis  et  innocentiae  sumrai  protcctoris, 
magistratus  et  concilium  civitatis  Dortrechiensis  hoc 
signum  poni  curavere,  xx.  die  Nov.  anno  que  salutis 
humanae,  1785." 

The  widow  presented  the  soldier  with  one  hundred 
guineas,  and  the  city  settled  a  handsome  pension  on 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

AMERICAN  INDIANS. 
The  American  Indians  consider  that  whatever  liveth 
on  the  land,  or  whatever  groweth  out   of  the  earth, 
was  given  jointly  to  all,  and  that  every  one  is  entitled 
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to  liis  sliarc.  From  this  principle,  hospitality  flows  as 
from  its  source.  With  them  it  is  not  a  virtue,  but  a 
strict  duty.  Hence  they  are  never  in  search  of  ex- 
cuses to  avoid  giving, but  freely  supply  their  neig'ibour's 
wants  from  the  stock  prepared  for  their  own  use. 
They  give  and  are  hospitable  to  al!,uilliout  exception, 
and  will  always  share  with  each  other,  and  often  with 
the  stranger,  even  to  the  last  morsel.  They  would 
rather  lie  down  themselves  with  an  empty  stomach,  than 
have  it  laid  to  their  charge  that  they  had  neglected 
their  duty,  by  not  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  stranger, 
the  sick,  or  the  needy.  The  stranger  has  a  claim  to 
their  hospitality,  partly  on  account  of  his  being  at  a 
distance  from  his  family  and  friends,  and  partly 
because  he  lias  honoured  them  by  his  visit,  and  ought 
to  leave  them  wiih  a  good  impression  upon  his  mind  ; 
tlie  sick  and  the  poor,  because  they  have  a  right  to  be 
helped  out  of  the  common  slock  :  for  if  the  meat  they 
have  been  served  with,  was  taken  from  tlie  woods,  it 
was  common  to  all  before  the  hunter  took  it ;  if  corn 
or  vegetables,  it  had  grown  out  of  the  common  ground, 
yet  not  by  the  power  of  man,  but  by  that  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  Besides,  on  the  principle  that  all  are 
descended  from  one  parent,they  look  upon  themselves 
as  but  one  great  family,  who  therefore  ought,  at  all 
times,  and  on  all  occasions,  to  be  serviceable  and  kind 
to  each  other,  and  by  that  means  make  themselves 
acceptable  to  the  head  of  the  universal  family,  the 
great  and  good  Mannitto. 

In  every  Ameiican  Indian  village,  there  is  ?.  vacant 
dwelling  called  th.e  Strangers'  House,  for  the  reception 
of  travellers.  It  is  reckoned  uncivil  to  enter  a  village 
abruptly,  without  giving  notice  of    one's  approach. 
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As  soon  as  travellers  arrive  within  hearing,  they  are 
expected  to  stop  and  halloo,  and  remain  till  invited. 
Two  old  men  usually  come  out  to  thera,  and  lead  them 
in.  They  are  placed  in  the  Strangers'  House,  while 
the  old  men  go  round  from  hut  to  hut,  acquainting  the 
inhabitants  that  strangers  are  arrived, who  are  probably 
hungry  and  weary  ;  and  every  one  sends  them  what 
he  can  spare  of  victuals,  and  skins  to  repose  on.  When 
the  strangers  are  refreshed,  pipes  and  tobacco  are 
brought ;  and  then,  but  not  before,  conversation  begins, 
with  enquiries  wlio  they  are  ?  whither  bound  ?  what 
news?  &c.;  and  it  usually  ends  with  offers  of  service. 
Nothing  whatever  is  exacted  for  the  entertainment. 

The  same  hospitality  which  is  esteemed  among  the 
American  Indians  as  a  public  virtue,  is  equally  prac- 
tised by  private  persons.  The  following  interesting 
instance  of  this,  was  communicated  by  ConradWciser, 
a  British  interpreter,  to  Dr.  Franklin.  He  had  been 
naturalized  among  the  Six  Nations,  and  spoke  well  the 
Mohock  language.  In  going  through  the  Indian 
country,  to  carry  a  message  from  the  British  governor 
to  the  council  at  Onondaga,  he  called  at  the  habitation 
of  Canassetego,  an  old  acquaintance,  who  embraced 
him,  spread  furs  for  him  to  sit  upon,  placed  before  him 
some  boiled  beans  and  venison,  and  mixed  some  rum 
and  water  for  his  drink.  When  he  was  well  refreshed 
and  had  lit  his  pipe,  Canassetego  began  to  converse 
with  him,  asked  him  how  he  had  fared  the  many  years 
since  they  had  seen  each  other,  whence  he  then  came, 
whathadpccasionrd  the  journey,  &c.  Conrad  answered 
all  his  questions  ;  and  when  the  discourse  began  to  flag, 
the  Indian,  to  continue  it,  said,  "  Conrad,  you  have 
iived  long  among  the  white  people,  aiid  know  some- 
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thing  of  their  customs;  I  have  been  sometimes  at 
Albany,  and  have  observed  that  once  in  seven  days 
they  shut  up  their  shops,  and  assemble  all  in  the 
great  house  ;  tell  me  what  it  is  for  ?  What  do  they 
do  there  ?"  *'  They  meet  there,"  says  Conrad,  "  to 
hear  and  learn  good  thiitgs."  "  I  do  not  doubt,"  says 
the  Indian,  "  that  they  tell  you  so  ;  they  have  told 
me  the  same;  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what  they  say, 
and  I  will  tell  you  my  reasons.  I  went  lately  to 
Albany  to  sell  my  skins,  and  buy  blankets,  knives, 
powder,  rum,  &c.  You  know  I  generally  used  to 
deal  with  Hans  Hanson;  but  I  was  a  little  inclined 
this  time  to  try  some  other  merchants.  However,  I 
called  first  upon  Hans,  and  asked  him  what  he  would 
give  for  beaver.  He  said  he  could  not  give  more  than 
four  shillings  a  pound  ;  but,  says  he,  I  cannot  talk  on 
business  now,  this  is  the  day  when  we  meet  together 
to  learn  good  things,  and  I  am  going  to  the  meeting. 
So  I  thought  to  mj'self,  since  1  cannot  do  any  busi- 
ness to  day,  I  may  as  well  go  to  the  meeting  too, 
and  I  went  with  him.  There  stood  up  a  man  in 
black,  and  began  to  talk  to  the  people  very  angrily  ; 
I  did  not  understand  what  he  said,  but  perceiving 
that  he  looked  much  at  me  and  at  Hanson,  I  ima- 
gined that  he  was  angry  at  seeing  me  there  ;  so 
I  went  out,  sat  down  near  the  house,  struck  fire,  and 
lit  my  pipe,  waiting  till  the  meeting  should  break  up. 
I  thought,  too,  that  the  man  had  mentioned  something 
of  beaver,  and  I  suspected  it  might  be  the  subject  of 
their  meeting.  So  when  they  came  out,  I  accosted 
my  merchant.  '  Well,  Plans,'  says  I, '  I  hope  you  have 
agreed  to  give  more  than  four  shillings  a  pound?' 
,  No,' says  he,  '  I  cannot  give  so  much,  1  cannot  give 
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more  than  three  shillings  and  sixpence/  I  then  spoke  to 
several  other  dealers,  but  they  all  sung  the  same  song, 
three  and  sixpence,  three  and  sixpence.  This  made 
it  clear  to  me  that  ray  suspicion  was  right ;  and  that 
whatever  they  pretended  of  meeting  to  learn  good 
things,  the  real  purpose  was  to  consult  how  to  cheat 
Indians  in  the  price  of  heaver.  Consider  but  a  little, 
Conrad,  and  you  must  be  of  my  opinion.  If  they 
met  so  often  to  learn  good  things,  they  certainly  would 
have  learned  some  before  this  time.  But  they  are 
still  ignorant.  You  know  our  practice.  If  a  whitfe 
man  in  travelling  through  our  country,  enters  one  of 
our  cabins,  we  all  treat  him  as  I  treat  you  ;  we  dry 
him  if  he  is  wet,  we  warm  him  if  he  is  cold,  and 
give  hini  meat  and  drink  that  he  may  allay  liis  thirst 
and  hunger,  and  we  spread  soft  furs  for  him  to  rest 
and  sleep  on  :  we  demand  nothing  in  return.  But 
if  I  go  into  a  white  man's  house  at  Albany,  and  ask 
for  victuals  and  drink,  they  say,  '  Where  is  your 
money  ?'  And  if  I  have  none,  they  say, '  Get  out, 
you  Indian  dog.'  You  see  they  have  not  yet  learned 
those  little  good  things  that  we  need  no  meeting  to  be 
instructed  in,  because  our  mothers  taught  them  to  us 
when  we  were  children  ;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible 
their  meeting  should  be,  as  they  say,  for  any  such 
purpose,  or  have  any  such  elFect;  they  are  only  to 
contrive  the  cheating  of  Indians  in  the  price  of  beaver.'* 


END  OF  AN  OLD  STAGER. 

A  courier  who  was  passing  Mont  St.  Bernard, 
stopped  at  the  convent  for  shelter,  and  after  a  short 
stay  insisted  on  proceeding.      As  the  weather  was 
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dangerous,  the  good  monks  all  but  knelt  to  him  to 
divert  him  from  his  purpose ;  but  he  was  an  old  stager, 
and  was  obstinate.  They  therefore  did  a!l  they  could 
for  his  protection,  and  furnished  him  witli  three  men 
and  three  dogs  for  guides,  these  three  dogs  being  the 
only  ones  fit  for  service.  The  party  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  they  were  overwhelmed  by  an 
avalanche ;  and  to  complete  the  catastrophe,  the 
courier's  brother  and  brother-in-law,  who  had  come 
out  to  meet  and  assist  him,  were  buried  in  another 
avalanche  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain. 


PROVIDENTIAL  ESCAPE. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  left  his  capital  in  the 
autumn  of  1820,  on  a  journey  into  the  interior  of  his 
empire.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  till  he  came 
to  the  government  of  Twer,  about  five  hundred  wersts 
(four  hundred  miles)  from  Petersburgh.  He  halted 
for  a  night  at  the  town,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  a 
house  prepared  for  him,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  by 
the  commandant  of  the  place.  He  had  scarcely  de- 
scended from  his  carriage  and  seated  himself,  when  a 
respectable  inhabitant  of  the  place  having  gained 
admittance,  and,  after  apologizing  for  his  intrusion, 
solicited  the  emperor  to  remove  to  his  house,  where 
be  would  have  better  accommodation.  The  emperor 
thanked  him  for  the  kindness  of  his  offer,  but  de- 
clined accepting  it.  This  affectionate  subject  could 
not  be  induced  to  take  a  denial,  and  succeeded  after 
much  solicitation.  With  reluctance  the  emperor  con- 
sented, and  followed  the  merchant  to  his  house, 
though  quite  contrary  to  his  usual  custom  of  avoiding 
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giving  trouble  to  private  individuals.  After  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  there  arrived  in  the  same  town  a  lady 
of  rank,  accompanied  by  her  two  daugliters,  and  at- 
tended by  several  servants.  As  there  was  appear- 
ance of  rain,  they  determined  to  stop  the  night  there  : 
and  on  enquiring  for  lodgings,  were  conducted  to  the 
apartments  which  the  emperor  had  so  recently  quitted. 
They  felt  proud  to  put  up  at  a  place  which  their  be- 
loved monarch  had  just  occupied.  The  rain  which 
had  threatened,  soon  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  storm 
was  accompanied  with  dreadful  thtmder  ;  and  while, 
probably,  they  were  all  congratulating  themselves  on 
their  escape  from  the  pitiless  storm,  the  lightning 
struck  the  house,  and  it  fell  immediately;  and,  awful 
to  relate  !  the  lady,  her  daughters,  and  several 
domestics,  perished  in  the  ruins  !  !  Surely  the  Lord 
was  with  the  emperor  in  this  wonderful  escape  !  ! 
Had  he  remained  two  hours  longer  in  the  habitation 
in  which  he  appeared  to  be  fixed  for  the  night,  his 
nuraerou*  and  atTectionate  subjects  would  have  been 
mourning  his  loss,  instead  of  as  now  rejoicing  that 
he  is  mercifully  still  preserved — the  beloved  sovereign 
of  a  loyal  people.  The  feelings  of  the  worthy  mer- 
chant may  be  better  conceived  than  described,  Avhen 
lie  thus  saw  himself  the  instrument  whom  God  had 
honoured  to  preserve  the  life  of  his  monarch. 


MONKS  OF  LA  TRAPPE. 

A  recent  traveller  in  France  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  hospitality  he  met  with  at  the  monas- 
tery of  La  Trappe. 

"  Having  alighted  at  the  auberge,  I  was  directed  to 
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the  door  of  the  monastery,  which  had,  as  far  as  I 
could  distinguish  in  the  waning  light,  the  appearance 
of  a  substantial  farm-house.  I  rang  the  bell ;  a  monk 
presently  opened  the  door,  and  perceiving  a  stranger, 
prostrated  himself  before  me  j  to  my  demand  of  a 
night's  hospitality,  he  replied  by  leading  the  way  to 
the  refectory,  with  a  courteous  gesture  of  assent  : 
here  he  again  bowed  himself  at  my  feet,  (a  ceremony 
much  more  embarrassing  to  me  than  him,)  and  en- 
quired if,  while  supper  was  preparing,  I  chose  to 
attend  evening  service,  which  was  now  beginning  ? 
on  my  assenting,  he  conducted  me  imo  a  small  chapel, 
near  the  altar  of  which  a  single  lamp  threw  a  feeble 
light  on  the  white  habits  of  the  brethren,  who,  with 
tljeir  cowls  drawn  over  their  faces,  were  kneeling 
down  in  attitudes  of  deep  humility  and  devotion : 
this  was  by  far  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  service ; 
the  faint  breathing  of  their  whispered  orisons  was 
alone  audible ;  nor  could  I  refrain,  as  1  stood  in  a 
corner  of  the  chapei,  from  regarding  the  unwonted 
scene  with  a  feeling  of  almost  solemn  interest.  The 
beings  thus  grouped  around  rae,  were  so  far  removed 
from  all  ordinary  pursuits,  and  habits  of  social  exist- 
ence ;  there  was  so  little  similarity  betwixt  their  des- 
tiny and  mine  ;  nay,  there  was  so  little  of  general 
human  sympathy  betwixt  us,  that  I  found  myself  re- 
garding them  with  almost  as  nmch  curiosity  and  won- 
der, as  if  they  had  been  given  back  from  the  world 
of  spirits,  or  had  wandered  into  our  sphere  from  some 
distant  planet.  After  having  prayed  some  time  in 
silence,  they  rose  and  chaunted  the  usual  evening 
service,  which  was  concluded  by  their  again  kneeling 
in  the  same  attitude  of  devotional  meditation ;  after 
F   2 
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wliicl),  they  glided  ghosHike  from  the  chapel.  Three 
persons  had  stood  near  me  during  the  service,  two  of 
them  young  men,  seemingly  ecclesiastics,  the  third  a 
rnstic;  these,  I  afterwards  understood,  were  novices, 
in  their  year  of  probation ;  the  two  former  had  such 
wan  enthusiastic  countenances,  as  denoted  the  inward 
sway  of  constitutional  melancholy  ;  but  my  skill  in 
physiognomy  afforded  me  no  clue  to  the  mental  hallu- 
cination of  the  third,  whose  dull  simplicity  had  been 
probably  wrought  upon  by  the  madness  of  others,  or 
the  contagion  of  example. 

"  From  the  chapel  1  was  conducted  to  the  refectory, 
where  I  found  a  table  spread  with  fruit,  vegetables, 
bread,  cheese,  butter,  honey,  and  sweetmeats,  good 
wine  and  cider,  of  which  I  was  courteously  pressed 
to  partake ;  the  Hopitnllier,  who  has  the  charge  of 
entertaining  strangers,  apologised,  that  in  consequence 
of  its  being  a  meagre  day,  he  could  olfer  no  better 
fare ;  an  apology  certainly  superfiuous,  though  I  was 
no  Trappiste. 

"  After  supper,  I  was  shown  into  a  neat  chamber, 
ornamented  with  a  few  pictures  of  saints,  and  a  cru- 
cifix ;  the  HopitaUier  having  desired  to  be  informed 
of  my  wants,  and  the  hour  at  which  I  wished  to  be 
called,  bade  me.  a  good  night,  and  withdrew.  In 
the  morning  I  was  summoned  to  the  refectory  to 
partake  of  a  breakfast,  which,  even  in  Paris,  might 
have  been  called  luxurious  ;  the //f/u'<a///er  waited  on 
me  in  modest  silence,  yet  the  gentleman  was  seen 
through  the  monk." 
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BERNARD  GILPIN. 


In  the  reign  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  Bernard 
Gilpin  was  Rector  of  Houghton-ie-Spring.  It  was  a 
living  of  not  more  than  four  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
and  being  a  hater  of  pluralities,  he  possessed  no  other, 
finding  it  enough  for  all  his  wants,  he  even  refused 
to  exchange  it  for  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  and  many 
rich  benefices  that  were  offered  to  him  at  different 
times.  On  undertaking  the  pastoral  care  of  this  parish, 
he  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  to  do  all  the  good  in  his 
power,  and  by  this  means  alone,  to  gain  the  affections 
of  his  parishioners.  To  attain  this  truly  sublime 
object,  he  used  no  servile  compliances;  his  behaviour 
was  free  without  levity,  obliging  without  meanness, 
and  insinuating  without  art.  He  condescended  to 
die  weak,  bore  with  the  passionate,  and  yielded  to 
the  scrupulous  ;  and  in  a  truly  apostolic  manner, 
**  became  all  things  to  all  men." 

To  pass  over  any  feature  in  the  character  of  so 
excellent  a  man,  would  partake  of  irreverence ;  other- 
wise it  might  be  thought  somewhat  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose  to  mention,  that  Bernard  Gilpin,  to  his 
humanity  and  courtesy,  added  an  unwearied  applica- 
tion to  the  instruction  of  those  under  his  care ;  and 
that  with  unceasing  assiduity  he  employed  himself  in 
admonishing  the  vicious,  and  encouraging  those  who 
wished  to  do  well. 

His  hospitable  manner  of  living,  was  a  theme  of 

admiration  to  the  whole  country  round.    He  consumed 

in  his  family  every  fortnight,  forty   bushels  of  corn, 

twenty  bushels  of  malt,  and  a  whole  ox ,  besides  a 
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proportionable  quantity  of  other  provisions.  Strangers 
and  travellers  found  a  cheerful  reception  at  the  Rec- 
tory ;  all  were  welcome  who  came.  Even  their  beasts 
had  such  care  taken  of  them,  that  it  was  humourously 
said,  "  if  a  horse  was  turned  loose  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  it  would  immediately  make  its  way  to  the 
Rector  of  Houghton's." 

Every  Sunday,  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter,  was  a 
sort  of  public  day  with  him.  During  this  season, 
he  expected  to  see  all  his  parishioners  and  their  ^ 
families.  For  their  reception  he  had  three  tables  weH 
covered  ;  the  first  was  for  gentlemen ;  the  second  for 
husbandmen  and  farmers ;  and  the  third  for  labourers. 
This  admirable  example  of  hospitality,  he  never 
omitted,  even  when  losses  or  a  scarcity  of  provisions 
made  its  continuance  rather  difficult.  Even  when  he 
was  absent  from  home,  no  alteration  was  made  in  his 
family  system;  the  poor  were  fed  as  usual,  and  alF 
who  came  liberally  entertained. 

The  celebrated  Burleigh,  when  on  his  way  to 
Scotland,  to  transact  some  business  for  his  mis- 
tress, Queen  Elizabeth,  happening  to  pass  through 
Houghton-le-Spring,  heard  so  much  in  praise  of  its 
worthy  Rector,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  inclination 
to  pay  him  a  visit.  Although  Mr.  Gilpin  was  quite 
unaware  of  the  honour  his  lordship  intended  him, 
he  received  his  noble  guest  with  so  much  true  polite- 
ness, and  treated  him  and  his  retinue  in  so  generous 
and  affluent  a  manner,  that  the  Treasurer  was  after- 
wards often  heard  to  say,  that  "  he  could  hardly  have 
expected  more  at  Lambeth."  At  departing,  Lord 
Burleigh,  embracing  his  generous  host,  told  him,  "  he 
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liad  heard  great  things  in  his  commendation,  but  he 
had  seen  what  far  exceeded  all  he  liad  heard ;"  and 
when  he  had  got  to  the  to[)  of  a  hill,  which  is  about 
a  mile  from  IJoughton,  he  turned  his  hurse,  to  take 
one  more  view  of  the  place,  and  broke  out  into  this 
exclamation,  "  There  is  enjoyment  of  life  indeed  ! 
Who  can  blame  that  man  for  not  accepting  of  a  bishop- 
ric ?  What  doth  he  want  to  make  him  greater,  or 
happier,  or  more  useful  to  mankind  ?'' 


TPIE  FIRST  EARL  OF  CARLISLE. 

It  was  not  enough  for  the  ambition  of  this  nobleman, 
that  his  suppers  should  please  the  taste  alone;  the  eye 
also  must  be  gratified.  The  company  was  ushered  in 
to  a  table,  covered  with  the  most  elegant  art,  and  in  the 
greatest  profusion ;  all  that  the  silversmith,  the  can- 
fectioner,  the  decorator,  or  the  cook  could  produce. 
While  the  company  was  examining  and  admiring 
this  delicate  display,  the  viands  of  course  grew  cold 
and  unfit  for  choice  palates.  The  whole,  therefore,  of 
what  was  called  the  ante-supper,  was  suddenly  re- 
moved, and  another  supper  quite  hot,  and  presenting 
the  exact  duplicate  of  the  former,  was  served  in  its 
place. 

Osborne  says,  that  at  a  feast  made  by  this  English 
Heliogabalus,  one  of  the  king's  attendants  eat  to  his 
own  share,  a  pie  which  cost  ten  pounds  of  the  money 
of  that  day.  A  bon  vivaiit's  envy  of  the  happy  ser- 
vant to  whose  lot  the  pie  fell,  will  be  somewhat 
diminished,  when  he  reads,  that  it  was  composed  of 
"  arabergrease,  magisterial  of  pearl,  rausk,"and  such 
like  ingredients. 
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Bassompierre  relates,  that  when  the  earl  travelled 
into  Holland,  his  generosity  paid  the  innkeepers  of 
the  road  he  did  not  travel,  because  not  knowing  his 
route,  they  might  have  made  preparation  for  him  j 
and  when  he  made  his  entry  into  the  French  capital, 
his  horse  was  loosely  shod  with  silver,  so  that  at  each 
curvet,  he  cast  his  valuable  shoes  about ;  and  a  silver- 
smith was  at  hand,  to  "take  others  out  of  a  tawny 
velvet  bag,  and  t>ick  them  on,  to  last  till  he  should 
come  to  another  occasion  to  prance  and  cast  them  oft." 


MARINERS  IN  DISTRESS. 

A  vessel  bound  to  Greenock,  was  in  a  severe 
gale  blown  among  the  western  isles,  and  was  so  long 
detained  there,  as  to  be  entirely  run  out  of  provisions. 
in  this  dilemma,  it  became  necessary  for  some  of  the 
crew  to  go  ashore  for  a  supply  ;  but  as  there  were  only 
English  sailors  on  board,  none  of  them  would  go  from 
fear  of  being  plundered,  an  occurrence  which  too  often 
happens  when  ships  run  ashore  in  distress  in  some 
places  on  the  coast  of  England  and  Wales.  They 
therefore  cast  lots  among  the  whole  of  the  people  on 
board,  both  passengers  and  sailors ;  and  one  of  the 
lots  fell  on  a  man  of  fortune  who  had  been  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  accordingly,  along  with  some  others, 
took  the  boat,  and  venturing  to  land,  proceeded  to  a 
small  cottage,  where  he  found  a  poor  woman,  who, 
for  want  of  chairs,  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  a  bed 
spinning  at  her  wheel.  He  immediately  iuformcd 
her  of  the  situation  of  the  ship's  crew,  wlien,  instead 
of  showing  any  reluctance,  she  with  the  greatest 
alacrity  ollcred  flicm  some  potatoes,  and  what  else  was 
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in  the  house,  for  tlicir  relief.  She  had  a  pot  of 
potatoes  boih'ng  on  the  fire,  which  site  put  upon 
a  plate,  and  presented  to  the  gentleman,  wlio  par- 
took of  tlicra  with  the  greatest  relish.  They  ob- 
served abundance  of  game  on  the  island,  and  went 
inuned lately  to  the  proprietor,  requesting  permission 
to  shoot  for  the  supply  of  the  crew.  The  gentleman 
in  question  received  them  with  the  greatest  kindness 
and  hospitality,  gave  them  liberty  to  kill  as  much 
game  as  they  chose,  and  sent  an  invitation  to  all  the 
passengers  to  dine  with  hira.  They  received  a  very 
sumptuous  entertainment;  and  the  gentleman  from  the 
West  Indies  found,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that 
their  landlord  was  proprietor  of  some  estates  there, 
with  which  he  was  well  acquainted.  Thus,  in  place 
of  the  barbarity  and  plunder  which  they  had  been 
afraid  of,  they  met  with  the  most  polite  attention,  and 
left  Jura  with  the  liveliest  impression  of  gratitude,  for 
the  generosity  and  kindness  with  which  they  had 
been  treated. 

CITIZENS  OF  AGRIGENTUM. 

The  citizens  of  Agrigentum,  at  the  time  thatit  was 
besieged  by  the  Carthaginians,  four  hundred  and  six 
years  before  Christ,  were  distineuished  for  their  luxury. 
The  most  opulent  citizen  was  GcHias,  who  was  also 
the  most  hospitable.  Several  servants  were  stationed 
r.t  his  doors,  to  invite  into  t!)e  honse  all  strangers  who 
happened  to  pass.  Many  other  citizens  were  distin- 
guished for  their  hospitality ,  but  none  exceeded  Gellias. 
During  the  winter  season,  five  hundred  knights  of 
Gela  having  occasion  to  traverse  Agrigentum,  Gellias 
not  only  received  and    lodged  them,  but    at    their 
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departure  presented  eacli  with  a  cloak.  His  cellars, 
and  the  quantity  of  wine  which  they  contained,  are 
described  as  objects  of  astonishment. 


DUCHESS  OF  FERRARA. 

Renata,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  and  of  Anne  of 
Bretagne,  after  her  conversion  to  tlie  Protestant  faith, 
and  her  retirement  to  the  Castle  of  Montargis,  was 
distinguished  by  her  bounty  and  goodness.  She  dis-; 
played  her  kindness  more  particularity  towards  her 
countrymen;  every  Frenchman,  who  in  travelling 
througli  Ferrara  was  exposed  to  want  or  sickness, 
experienced  her  benevolence  and  liberality.  After 
tiie  return  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  from  Italy,  she  saved, 
as  the  army  passed  through  Ferrara,  mure  than  teu 
thousand  of  the  French  from  perishing  by  want  and 
hardsliips.  Her  steward  representing  to  her  the  enor- 
mous sums  which  her  bounty  thus  expended,  "  What," 
replied  she,  "  would  you  have  me  do?  These  are  my 
countrymen,  who  would  have  been  my  subjects  but  for 
the  vile  Salic  law."  During  the  civil  wars  in  France, 
she  retired  into  her  City  and  Castle  of  Montargis, 
where  she  received  and  supported  numbers  of  dis- 
tressed persons  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes 
and  estates. 

"  I  m^'self,"  says  Brantome,  "  during  the  second 
period  of  these  troubles,  when  the  forces  of  Gascoigne, 
consisting  of  eight  thousand  men,  beaded  by  Mess. 
dcFerrides,  and  De  Mousales,  were  marching  towards 
tlie  king,  and  passing  by  Montargis,  stopj)ed,  as  in 
duty  bound,  to  pay  my  respects  to  her.  I  myself 
i^aw  in  her  castle  above  three  hundred  protestants,  who 
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had  iled  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  An 
old  steward  whom  I  had  known  at  Ferrara  and  in 
France,  protested  to  me  that  she  fed  daily  more  than 
three  hundred  people  who  had  taken  refuge  with  her." 


A  SEASONABLE  HINT. 

Dean  Cowper  of  Durham,  who  was  very  econo- 
mical of  his  wine,  descanting  one  day  on  the  extra- 
ordinary performance  of  a  man  who  was  blind,  he 
remarked,  that  the  poor  fellow  could  see  no  more  than 
"  that  bottle."  "  I  do  not  wonder  at  it  at  all,  sir," 
replied  Mr.  Drake,  a  minor  canon,  "  for  we  have  seen 
no  more  than  '  that  bottle,'  all  the  afternoon." 


ARCHIEPISCOPAL  PROFUSION. 

In  the  year  1740,  says  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History, 
"  George  Nevill,  brother  to  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick, 
at  his  instalment  into  the  Archbishopric  of  York, 
gave  a  prodigious  feast  to  all  the  nobility,  most  of  the 
prime  clergy,  and  many  of  the  great  gentry  ;  wherein 
by  his  bill  of  fare,  three  hundred  quarters  of  wheat, 
three  hundred  and  thirty  tuns  of  ale,  one  hundred  and 
four  tuns  of  wine,  one  pipe  of  spiced  wine,  eighty 
fat  oxen,  six  wild  bulls,  one  thousand  and  four  wethers, 
three  hundred  hogs,  three  hundred  calves,  three  thou- 
sand geese,  three  thousand  capons,  three  hundred, 
pigs,  one  hundred  peacocks,  two  hundred  cranes,  two 
hundred  kids,  two  thousand  chickens,  four  thousand 
pigeons,  four  thousand  rabbits,  two  hundred  and  four 
bitterns,  four  thousand  ducks,  two  hundred  pheasaats, 
five  hundred   partridges,  four   thousand  woodcocks. 
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four  luindred  plovers,  one  hundred  curlews,  one  hun- 
dred quails,  one  thousand  egrets,  two  hundred  rees, 
above  four  hundred  bucks,  does,  and  roebucks,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  six  hot  venison  pasties, 
four  thousand  cold  venison  pasties,  one  thousand 
dishes  of  jelly  parted,  four  thousand  dishes  of  plain 
jelly ,  four  thousand  cold  custards,  two  thousand  hot  cus- 
tards, three  hundred  pike,  three  hundred  breara,  eight 
seals,  four  porpoises,  and  four  hundred  tarts.  At  this 
feast  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  steward  ;  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  treasurer  ;  the  Lord  of  Hastings,  comptrollet ; 
with  many  more  noble  officers ;  servitors,  one  thousand  ; 
cooks,  sixty-two;  kitcheners,  five  hundred  and  fifteen." 
"But,"  continues  honest  Fuller,  "  seven  years  after, 
the  king  seized  on  all  the  estate  of  this  archbishop, 
and  sent  him  over  prisoner  to  Calais  in  France,  where 
vinchisjacuit  in  summa  inopia,  he  was  kept  bound  in 
extreme  poverty.  Justice  thus  punished  his  former 
prodigality." 


BENEFICENT  PRELATE. 
Henry  Wardlaw,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  a  prelate  of 
such  unbounded  liberality,  that  the  masters  of  his 
household,  apprehensive  that  his  revenues  might  be 
exhausted  by  the  expense  of  entertaining  the  great 
numbers  who  resorted  to  his  palace,  solicited  him  to 
make  out  a  list  of  persons  to  whom  the  hospitality  of 
Ills  board  might  be  confined.  "Well,"  said  the  worthy 
archbishop  to  liis  secretary,  "take  a  i)en  and  begin. 
First  put  down  Fife  and  Angus,"  two  large  counties, 
containing  several  hundred  thousands  of  people.    Plis 
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servants  hearing  tliis,  retired  abaslied  ;  "  for/'  says 
Spotteswood,  "  they  said  he  would  have  no  man  re- 
fused tliat  came  to  his  house." 


DRINKING  BUMPERS. 

Excessive  drinking  is  less  a  vice  of  modern  than  of 
ancient  times.  The  feats  of  this  sort  wliich  are  re- 
corded, even  of  the  polite  nations  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  far  surpass  any  thing  which  the  men  of  later 
times  have  been  able  to  exhibit.  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  fell  a  victim  to  this  brutal  indulgence, 
brought  a  number  of  topers  together  after  the  burn- 
ing of  Calanus,  and  proposed  to  them  a  match  at 
drinking  for  a  prize  of  one  talent.  Tiie  fellow  who 
carried  off  the  prize  was  one  Promachus,  who  is  said 
to  have  drank  off  four  congies,  or  about  thirty  English 
bottles  of  wine!  He  had  his  talent,  says  Plutarch, 
and  his  death  into  the  bargain,  for  iie  died  the  third 
dny  after,  together  with  forty-one  other  persons,  who 
in  this  disgraceful  competition,  drank  themselves  into 
eternity  !  In  the  history  of  Alexander's  triumphs, 
this  i^  one  which  truth  and  morality  require  should 
not  be  forgotten.  Prodigious  as  was  the  achievement 
of  Promachus,  it  is  nothing  to  what  is  told  of  the 
Emperor  Maximinius,  who  is  said  to  have  drank  not 
once,  but  often  in  the  course  of  a  day,  an  amphora  of 
the  capitol,  which  contained  eight  congies,  or  above 
eighty  pints  !  Nay,  the  son  of  M.  TuUius  Cicero 
is  said  to  have  been  able  to  take  off  at  one  draught, 
two  congies,  or  about  two  gallons  ! !  After  this,  the 
reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  it  was  the 
regular  practice  with  the  Romans,  in  their  convivial 
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parties,  to  drink  down  the  evening,  and  drink  up  the 
morning,  star  ;  and  that  it  was  another  of  their  com- 
mon practices  in  drinking  to  their  mistresses,  not  to 
content  themselves,  as  in  this  fag  end  of  time,  with 
single  bumpers,  but  to  drink  as  many  cups  as  there 
were  letters  in  the  names  of  the  fair  damsels.  Hence 
Martial, 

Nrevia  sex  cyathis,  septem  Justina  bibatur, 
Quinquc  Lycas,  Lyde  quatuor,  Ida  tribus. 

Six  cups  to  Najvia's  health,  sev'n  to  Justina  be  ; 
To  Lycas  five,  to  Lyde  four,  and  thentw  Ida  three. 

The  Germans  have  out-done  all  the  nations  of 
modern  times  in  tlieir  efforts  to  rival  the  Bacchanalian 
extravagance  of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  world  ; 
yet  even  the}'^  must  be  reckoned  mere  sippers  in  com- 
parison. Till  a  very  late  period,  enormous  goblets 
were  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  rooms  and 
tables  of  the  German  nobility  ;  at  their  feasts  the 
bottle  used  to  be  pushed  round  continually  ;  and  each 
guest  had  to  empty  his  goblet,  on  pain  of  being  con- 
temned as  a  false  friend  and  brother.  A  pleasant 
story  in  this  respect  is  told  of  an  old  German  knight 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
sitting  at  table  next  to  his  young  wife  in  a  numerous 
company.  The  lady,  who  had  probably  a  more 
polished  education  than  her  husband,  whispered  to 
liim  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  empty  an  enormous 
glass,  to  pour  ti»e  wine  secretly  under  the  table.  "  The 
others  will  see  it,"  said  he.  His  wife  therefore,  just  as 
he  was  raising  the  glass  to  his  mouth,  snuilwl  out  the 
candle,  and  repeated  her  request.     Instead  of  com- 
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plviiig,  he  said  with  a  kind  of  solemnity,  "  He 
^\ho  sceth  all  things,  will  see  it,"  and  emptied  his 
goblet. 

FRENCH  CONSUL. 

Count  Forbin,  in  his  travels,  gives  tlie  following 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  lie  was  entertained 
at  Damietta,  by  the  French  Consul,  Vasili  Fackre. 
"  Good  cheer,"  he  says,  "  presided  at  his  board  ;  the 
breakfast  was  often  spread  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  we  qualFed  the  exhilarating  wines  of  Cliampagne 
under  the  shade  of  the  citron  groves  of  ttie  Delta. 
Arabian  music,  the  identical  sounds  whicli  regaled 
the  ears  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  gave  a  zest  to  the 
entertainments  of  this  hospitable  mansion,  where  our 
slightest  wishes  were  anticipated  by  a  numerous  train 
of  slaves. 

"  The  Arab  musicians  are  always  accompanied  by 
a  bulToon,  who  skips  about,  ridicules  the  musicians, 
throws  himself  into  the  niost  singular  postures,  and 
never  fails  to  gratify  the  company." 


THE  LORDS  OF  THE  ISLES. 
The  lordship  of  the  Hebridian  Isles,  continued  iu 
the  family  of  M'Donald  for  a  long  series  of  years  ; 
but  at  last  tiie  aggrandizement  of  the  Scottish  rao- 
narchs,  by  succeeding  to  the  Crowns  of  England 
and  Ireland,  sunk  the  Loids  of  the  Isles  into  British 
subjects.  For  many  years  after,  however,  they  were 
distinguished  for  a  pride  of  spirit  which  seemed  to 
disdain  comparison  with  any  state  short  of  royalty 
G    2 
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itself.  One  of  the  lords,  Macdonald,  happening  to 
be  in  Ireland,  was  invited  to  an  entertainment  given 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  chanced  to  be  among 
the  last  in  coming  in,  and  sat  himself  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  table  near  the  door.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
asked  him  to  sit  beside  him  ?  Macdonald,  who  spoke 
little  English,  asked,  "  What  sa^^s  the  carle  ?"  "He 
bids  you  more  to  the  head  of  the  table."  "  Tell  the 
carle,  that  wherever  Macdonald  sits,  that  is  the  head 
of  the  table." 

The  Macdonalds  were  much  celebrated  for  their 
hospitality  and  generosity.  A  night's  lodging  or  a 
single  meal  furnished  to  Macdonald,  was  often  re- 
warded with  a  farm.  Many  families  in  the  islands 
hold  their  property  in  consequence  of  grants  from 
these  lords,  who  conveyed  thern  in  charters  extremely 
short,  but  abundantly  strong.  The  following  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen,  but  divested  of  the  spirit  and 
rhyme  of  the  original.  '•  I,  Donald,  chief  of  the  Mac- 
donalds, give  here  in  my  castle  a  right  to  M'Kay,  to 
Kiimah.umag,  from  this  day  till  to-morrow,  and  so  on 
for  ever." 


ENGLISH  EMBASSY  TO  SPAIN. 

Sir  Anthony  Weldon,in  his  "Court  and  Character 
of  King  James,"  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
reception  of  the  embassy  sent  by  that  king  to  Spain. 
"  The  ambassador  liad  his  reception  with  as  much 
state  as  his  entertainment  was  with  bounty,  the  king 
defraying  all  charges ;  and  they  were  detained  at  their 
landing  longer  than  ordinary,  to  have  provisions  pre- 
pared in  their  passage  to  Madrid,  with  all  the  bounty 
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was  possible,  to  make  the  whole  country  appear  a 
land  of  Canaan,  wlficii  was  in  truth  but  a  wilder- 
ness. 

"  In  their  abode  there,  altiiough  they  gave  thcni 
roast  meat,  yet  they  beat  them  with  the  spits,  by  re- 
liorting  that  the  Englisii  did  steal  all  the  plate,  when 
in  truth  it  was  themselves,  who  thought  to  make  liay 
Avhile  the  sun  shined  ;  not  thinking  ever  more  to  come 
to  such  a  feast,  to  fill  their  purses  as  well  as  their 
stomachs,  (for  food  and  coin  are  equally  alike  scarce 
with  that  nation)  this  report  passed  for  current,  to 
the  infinite  dishonour  of  our  nation,  there  being  at 
that  time  the  prime  gallantry  of  our  nation." 

"  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  who  was  a  man  born  to  vin- 
dicate the  honour  of  his   nation  as  his  own,  being 
vice-admiral,  and  a  man  on  whom  the  old  admiral 
wholly  relied,  having  despatched  the  ships  to  be  gone 
the  next  morning,  came  in  very  late  to  supper.     Sir 
llichard  Levison,  sitting  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table 
among  the  grandees,  the  admiral  himself  not  sup- 
ping that  night,  being  upon  the  despatch  of  letters, 
the  table,  upon  Sir  Robert  Mansell's  entrance,  oifered 
to  rise  to  give  him  place  ;  but  he  sat  down  instantly 
at  the  lower  end,  and  would  not  let  any  man  stir  ; 
and  falling  to  his  meat,  did  espy  a  Spaniard,  as  the 
dishes    emptied,    ever   putting   some   in  his  bosom, 
some  in   his    pockets,  that  they  both  strutted.     Sir 
Robert  Mansell  sent  a  message  to  the  upper  end   of 
the  table  to  Sir  Richard  Levison,  to  be  delivered  in 
his  care,  that  whatsoever  he  saw  him  do,  he  should 
desire  the  gentlemen  and   grandees  to  sit   quiet,  for 
there  should  be  no  cause  of  disquiet.    On  the  sudden* 
Sir  Robert  Mansell  steps  up,  takes  this  Spaniard  in 
G   3 
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bis  arms,  at  which  the  table  began  to  rise.  Sir  Richard 
Levison  quiets  them  ;  Sir  Robert  brings  him  up  to  the 
end  of  the  room  amongst  the  grandees,  then  pulls  the 
plate  from  his  bosom,  bis  pockets,  and  every  part  about 
him,  which  did  so  amaze  tlie  Spaniard,  and  vindicate 
that  aspersion  cast  on  our  nation,  that  never  after  was 
there  any  such  syllable  heard,  but  all  honour  done  to 
their  nation,  and  all  thanks  to  him  in  particular." 


WRECK  OF  THE  MEDUSA. 

Among  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the 
dreadful  wreck  of  the  French  vessel,  the  Medusa,  on 
the  Coast  of  Africa,  the  following  is  not  among  tlie 
least  worthy  of  being  recorded.  After  passing  thir- 
teen days  on  a  raft,  subject  to  every  privation,  and 
exposecl  to  a  parching  heat  which  produced  madness 
in  all  its  hideous  forms  ;  they  at  length  were  relieved 
from  this  perilous  situation,  having  lost  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  On 
shore  they  were  crowded  into  an  hospital,  where 
medicaments,  and  even  the  common  necessaries  of 
life,  were  wanting.  An  English  merchant,  who  does 
good  by  stealth,  and  would  blush  to  find  it  fame,  went 
to  see  them.  One  of  the  poor  unhappy  wretches 
made  the  signal  of  a  freemason  in  distress ;  it  was 
understood,  and  the  Englishman  instantly  said,  "My 
brother,  you  must  come  to  my  house  and  make  it 
your  home."  The  Frenchman  nobly  replied,  "  My 
brother,  I  thank  you,  but  I  cannot  leave  my  compa- 
nions in  misfortune."  "  Bring  them  with  you,"  was 
,the  answer;  and  the  hospitable  Englishman  maintained 
them  all  until  he  could  place  them  beyond  the  reach 
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of  misfortune.     M.  Corread,  bookseiler  of  Paris,  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  this  gentleman's  noble  liospitality. 

DR.  SOUTH. 

The  learned  and  witty  preacher,  Dr.  South,  some- 
time before  his  death,  resided  at  Caversham  in  Oxford- 
shire. Having  occasion  to  go  to  London  on  particular 
atFairs,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  morning 
visit  to  his  old  friend  Dr.  Waterland.  The  doctor 
rejoiced  to  see  him,  pressed  liim  to  stay  to  dinner, 
which  he  consented  to  do ;  but  the  doctor's  lady,  who 
was  a  remarkable  economist,  calling  her  husband  into 
an  adjoining  room,  began  to  expostulate  with  him  on 
the  absurdity  of  asking  the  gentleman  to  dine,  when 
he  knew  she  was  utterly  unprovided.  The  doctor 
endeavoured  to  pacify  her,  by  saying  it  was  his  fellow- 
collegian,  and  he  could  not  do  less  than  ask  him  to 
dine  ;  he  therefore  begged  she  would  compose  herself, 
and  hasten  to  provide  something  elegant,  for  there 
was  not  a  man  in  the  world  he  respected  more  than 
the  friend  that  was  now  come  to  see  him.  Tiiis,  instead 
of  mending  the  matter,  made  it  worse  ;  the  lady  said 
she  had  already  got  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  if  he  would 
be  so  silly  as  to  invite  his  friends  upon  such  occasions, 
they  should  take  what  she  had  to  give  them,  for  she 
would  not  be  put  out  of  her  way  for  any  of  them. 
The  doctor  was  now  provoked  beyond  all  patience, 
and  protested,  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  stranger  then 
in  the  house,  he  would  chastise  her.  Dr.  South,  who 
had  heard  the  whole  dialogue,  and  was  not  a  little 
diverted,  instantly  stopped  the  dispute,  by  saying 
with  his  usual  humour,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be 
heard,  **  Dear  doctor,  as  we  have  been  friends  so  long. 
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I  beseech  you  not  to  make  a  stranger  of  me  upofi 
this  occasion."  The  lady,  ashamed  of  the  discovery, 
retired,  and  appeared  no  more  that  day,  but  ordered 
a  handsome  dinner  to  be  served  up,  and  left  the 
two  doctors  to  enjoy  themselves  peaceably  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction. 


A  MAHRATTA  FROLIC. 

In  the  year  1809,  the  English  resident  at  the  court 
of  Scindia,  the  Mahratta  Chief,  was  invited  with  his 
suite  to  an  entertainment  given  by  that  chieftain.  As 
soon  as  the  company  had  collected,  large  vessels  filled 
with  flour,  and  a  vase  containing  "  yellow  coloured" 
water,  were  brought  in,  veith  a  silver  squirt  for  each 
guest.  Scindia  commenced  the  entertainment,  by 
sprinkling  upon  his  English  friends  some  of  the  yellow 
•water,  and  was  gradually  followed  by  the  individuals 
of  the  company  ;  when  the  English  gentlemen,  not- 
withstanding they  had  been  apprised  of  a  law  which 
made  it  penal  to  squirt  at  the  prince,  declared  their 
determination  to  serve  him  as  they  did  the  others,  in 
case  he  repeated  the  joke.  When  Scindia  heard  this, 
he  treated  the  resolution  of  the  English  with  great 
good  humour,  observing  jocosely,  "  With  all  my 
heart:  I  am  ready  for  youj  and  we'll  try  who  can 
pelt  best."  The  storm  of  water  and  meal  now  began 
to  rage  with  g*fat  violence  from  all  quarters,  but  the 
strangers  soon  perceived  themselves  to  be  overmatched 
by  the  chief;  for  besides  the  many  handkerchiefs 
that  were  held  up  before  him,  to  keep  off  the  meal 
water,  he  caused  the  pipe  of  a  large  engine  to  be 
put  into    his  hands,  lilled  with  yellow  water,  and 
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worked  bj  six  raen.  AH  opposition  became  now 
vain.  The  meal  and  water  was  scattered  about  in 
large  quantities,  by  some  of  the  prince's  peculiar 
adherents,  while  he  himself  directed  the  engine  pipe 
with  such  eft'ect  at  every  male  and  female  of  the  party, 
that  in  a  sliort  time  not  a  dry  dross  was  to  be  seen. 


THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

Tliat  spirit  of  liberality  and  munificence  wliichwas 
the  characteristic  of  the  ancient  barons,  contributed 
to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  or  villains. 
An  unlimited  hospitality  reigned  in  the  palaces  of 
the  monarch,  and  in  the  castles  of  the  barons ;  the 
courts  of  some  of  the  Kings  of  England,  in  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  were 
splendid  and  numerous,  to  a  degree  of  which  modern 
days  exhibit  but  a  feeble  resemblance.  The  court  of 
Richard  the  Second  has  been  thus  described  by  an 
historian  of  credit:  "His  royalty  was  such,  that 
wheresoever  he  lay,  his  person  was  guarded  bj-  two 
hundred  Cheshire  men ;  he  had  about  him  thirteen 
bishops,  besides  barons,  knights,  esquires,  and  others 
more  than  needed  ;  insomuch,  that  the  household 
came  every  day  to  meat  ten  thousand  people,  as 
appeared  by  the  messes  told  out  of  the  kitchen  to 
three  hundred  servitors." 

But  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  magnificence, 
hospitality,  and  opulence,  of  the  barons  of  the  period 
alluded  to,  may  be  obtained  from  an  account  of  the 
household  expences  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
for  the  year  1313.  Li  that  year,  the  earl  expended  a 
sura  which,  valued  in  silver,  was  equal  to  ^21,927, 
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and  would  be  equivalent  to  o£'l50,000  of  our  present 
jnone^?.  The  surpiis'mg  diil'ereuce  in  some  of  the 
articles  of  that  account,  gives  us  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  would  require  even  a  rauch  greater  sum  to 
purchase  an  equal  quantity  of  provisions  at  this  time. 
The  pipe  of  French  wine  cost  only  seventeen  shillings. 
Of  the  immense  quantity  of  other  kinds  of  provi- 
sions consumed  in  his  family,  we  may  judge  from  the 
quantity  of  wine,  which  was  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  pipes  in  that  year  alone. 

The  barons  in  general  spent  almost  all  their  revenues, 
and  the  produce  of  their  large  domains,  in  hospitality 
at  tlieir  castles  in  the  country,  which  were  even  open 
to  strangers  of  condition,  as  well  as  to  their  vassals 
and  their  followers.  This  hospitality  began  to  decline 
a  little  towards  the  fifteentli  century,  when  some  of 
ihc  barons,  instead  of  dining  in  the  great  hall,  ac- 
companied by  their  numerous  dependants,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  dined  in  private  parlours  with 
their  own  families  and  a  few  particular  friends  ;  but 
this  innovation  was  extremely  unpopular,  and  for  a 
long  time  subjected  those  who  adopted  it  to  much 
reproach. 


A  HAPPY  SITUATION. 

JVi.  Von  Buce,  in  his  travels  through  Norway, 
mentions  a  trait  of  character  in  the  Provost  of  the 
Island  of  Lodingen,  whicli  is  singularly  illustrative  of 
the  virtue  of  hospitality  in  its  most  enlarged  sense. 
"  My  house  is  very  happily  situated,"  says  Provost 
Schytter;  "whoever  ascends  to  the  noith,  must  pass 
il,  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  pass  without  stopping 
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here."  "  Can  hospitality,"  asks  M.  Von  Bach,  "  be 
expressed  in  nobler  terms  ?  His  whole  establishment, 
his  fame  all  around,  and  our  reception,  bear  testimony 
to  the  sincerity  of  hb  language."  , 


GEORGE  THE  FIRST. 

George  the  First  knew  well  how  to  temper  the 
cares  of  royalty  with  tlie  pleasures  of  private  life, 
and  commonly  invited  six.  or  eight  friends  to  pass 
the  evening  with  him.  His  majesty  seeing  Dr. 
Lockier  one  day  at  court,  desired  the  Duchess  of 
Ancaster,  who  was  almost  always  of  the  party,  to 
ask  the  doctor  to  come  that  evening.  When  the 
company  met  in  the  evening,  Dr.  Lockier  was  not 
there;  and  the  king  enquired  if  the  duchess  had 
invited  him.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  but  the  doctor 
presents  his  humble  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  hopes 
your  majesty  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  him  at 
present;  he  is  soliciting  some  preferment  from  your 
majesty's  ministers,  and  fears  it  may  be  some  obstacle 
to  him,  if  it  should  be  known  that  he  had  the  honour 
of  keeping  such  good  company."  The  king  laughed 
very  heartily,  and  said  he  believed  he  was  in  the  right. 
Not  many  weeks  after.  Dr.  Lockier  kissed  the  king's 
hand  as  Dean  of  Peterborough,  and  as  he  was  rising 
from  kneeling,  the  king  inclined  forwards,  and  with 
great  good  humour  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Well,  now 
doctor,  you  will  not  be  afraid  to  come  in  an  evening  ; 
I  would  have  you  come  this  evening  ;"  an  invitation 
which  we  need  not  add  was  very  readily  accepted. 
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FENELON. 


The  virtuous  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  Feneloii, 
was  void  of  all  formality,  and  full  of  the  truest  polite- 
ness, that  of  making  every  one  comfortable  about  him. 
One  day  there  were  two  German  noblemen  at  his  table, 
who,  to  show  their  respect  for  the  archbishop,  rose 
from  their  seats,  and  stood  all  the  time  they  were 
drinking  to  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
country.  Some  young  French  officers  who  were  at 
tlie  table  at  the  same  time,  could  scarcely  withhold 
from  laughing  at  such  a  novelty.  The  archbishop 
gave  them  a  gentle  reprimand  by  his  look  ;  called 
for  wine,  and  stood  up  and  drank  to  the  Germans  in 
the  same  manner  that  they  had  done  to  him.  The 
officers  afterwards  owned  how  much  they  were 
ashamed  of  themselves,  and  they  immediately  felt 
how  greatly  the  archbishop's  hospitality  was  superior 
to  that  customary  sort  of  politeness  with  which 
alone  they  had  been  acquainted. 


MODES  OF  SALUTATION. 

Of  all  human  customs,  none  is  more  ancient  or 
more  general  than  that  of  reciprocal  salutation.  We 
find  it  among  the  people  of  auti([uity,  as  well  as  in 
every  modern  nation.  Salutation  was,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  the  first  smile  of  humanity  in  its 
cradle  ;  it  arose  at  the  pure  source  of  the  infancy  of 
society  J  and  it  appears  to  have  become  sacred  to 
posterity  the  most  remote.  In  its  origin,  it  was  a  kind 
of  worship  rendered  by  man  to  man  ;  an  homage  by 
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which  he  recognised  something  divine  in  his  fellow  ; 
and  in  progress  of  time  it  has  become  a  sign  of  peace 
and  welcome,  before  which  all  distinctions  of  race  and 
country  vanish,  and  the  stranger,  the  most  unknown, 
becomes  invested  with  all  the  claims  to  hospitality  of 
the  nearest  kindred. 

As  every  nation  has  its  own  coins,  it  has  in  like 
manner  peculiar  forms  of  salutation  which  belong  to  it. 

In  the  East,  the  sign  of  salutation  is  peace  or  repose, 
(the  shaJom  of  the  Hebrews,  the  salam  of  the  Arabs.) 
"  Peace  be  with  you  ;"  and  the  answer  is,  "  With  you 
be  peace."  This  form  perfectly  expresses  what  is  the 
object  of  the  desires  and  of  the  enjoyments  of  the 
Orientals ;  it  presents  a  vital  feature  in  their  character. 
The  words  peace  and  repose,  include  with  the  Orientals 
every  species  of  comfort  and  happiness  ;  and  it  is  with 
these  therefore  that  they  salute  and  wish  each  other 
well. 

The  salutation  of  the  Greeks  was  almost  the  direct 
contrary  to  that  of  the  Orientals ;  and  so  we  might 
expect  it,  when  we  reflect  on  the  character  of  this 
active  people,  so  entirely  opposite  to  that  of  these 
effeminate  nations.  The  Greek  was  active,  occupied, 
and  fearing  nothing  but  repose  ;  hence  his  salute  was, 
"  Act  successfully."  And  as  he  delighted  in  pleasure 
and  joy,  he  wished  them  to  his  friends,  by  sa3'ing, 
"  Flesh,  rejoice!"  And  in  accosting  one,  he  would  ask, 
"  What  are  you  doing  ?  what  are  you  busied  in  ?" 

The  Romans  set  less  value  on  pleasure,  and  were 
more  interested  about  that  strength  which  constituted 
the  basis  of  a  warlike  character.  Quomodo  vales ! 
signifies  literally.  How  is  your  strength  ?  Vale  et  salve. 
Be  strong  and  healthy,     I'hese  forms  paint  well  the 
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character  of  the  Roman,  who  distinguished  himself 
more  by  force,  energy,  and  power,  than  by  activity, 
talents,  and  serenity  of  disposition. 

The  Carthaginians  did  not  use  any  salutations  by 
words  at  their  meetings ;  but  as  a  sign  of  love  and 
friendship,  they  would  kiss  each  their  right  hands, 
and  then  kiss  one  another. 

The  Moors  likewise  at  their  meetings  would  kiss 
the  right  shoulders  of  one  another :  and  when  they  took 
leave  for  their  departure,  they  would  kiss  each  other's- 
knee. 

In  Italy,  they  have  three  several  kinds  of  salutations 
for  the  day.  In  the  morning  they  say,  Dio  vi  dia  el 
huono  giorno ;  God  give  you  a  good  morrow.  At 
midnoon,  Dio  vi  dia  salutec :  God  give  you  health. 
And  at  evening  they  say,  Buona  sera  ;  Good  even. 
They  say  also  many  times,  Mi  accommando  ;  I  com- 
mend me  to  you.  And  after  two  or  three  hours  of 
night  is  past,  then  they  say,  Dio  vi  dia  la  buona  notte ; 
God  give  you  the  goodness  of  the  night.  Sometimes 
also  they  are  accustomed  to  say,  Id  Dio  vi  contenti ; 
God  content  ye. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  in  Spain,  when  men 
meet  together,  they  salute  each  other  in  this  manner ; 
"  Gentle  sir,  you  are  well  come."  And  at  the  depart- 
ing, the  one  saith,  "  God  remain  with  you  :"  and  the 
other  replieth,  "  Go  in  a  good  hour." 

In  Catalonia,  such  persons  as  chance  to  meet 
together,  salute  one  another  thus :  "You  are  very  well 
arrived,  sir." 

In  Castile  some  used  to  say,  "God  keep  you:"  others, 
"  God  be  with  you."  And  when  they  leave  each  other, 
the  one  saith,  "  God  conduct  you  :"  and  the  othej 
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answerelh,  "  The  blessed  angels  bear  you  company." 
Some  also  used  to  say,  "  With  your  good  grace  and 
favour."     And  others  simply,  "  Adieu,  sir." 

In  the  French  modes  of  salutation,  ihe  character  of 
that  nation  is  remarkably  evinced  ;  Comment  vous 
portez-vousl  Vous  portez-vous  bienl  Do  we  not 
see  that  these  expressions  are  appropriated  to  a 
people  who  set  a  great  value  on  agility,  and  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  body  is  fixed  on  its  legs,  and 
disposed  for  motion  ?  The  salutations  of  the  French 
have  moreover  this  peculiarity,  that  they  express 
ordinary,  and  even  feeble,  sentiments,  in  a  very- 
lively  manner :  Je  suis  charme,  ravi,  enchante,  de  vous 
voir  en  bonne  sant6.  Would  not  one  think  all  this 
addressed  to  an  intimate  friend,  that  we  had  not  seen 
for  twenty  years  ?  By  no  means  :  it  is  to  somebody 
that  one  cares  for  in  a  very  ordinary  way,  and  that 
one  could  well  dispense  with  seeing  at  all ;  but  this  is 
a  ceremony  of  habit,  and  one  of  those  hyperboles  so 
familiar  to  the  French  language,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
the  nation. 

Activity  and  agility,  may  be  counted  among  the 
great  qualities  of  the  French  ;  and  this  nation,  which 
carries  itself  well,  has  gained  many  a  victory  over  its 
neighbours,  the  Germans,  who  find  themselves  well. 
In  the  usual  German  salutation  of  Wie  befinden  sic 
sichl  How  do  you  find  yourself?  we  may  see  a 
proof  of  the  solid,  indolent,  passive  character,  by 
which  this  people  are  distinguished.  To  wish  a  guest 
a  good  appetite  at  the  commencement  of  a  repast,^ 
is  a  civility  quite  unknown  in  Germany  ;  the  language 
does  not  even  possess  the  word;  but  when  he  rises 
from  table,  they  wish  he  may  have  had  a  happy  repast, 
H   2 
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a  benign  repast;  that  he  m?^y  find  himself  the  better 
for  the  cheer  he  has  had . 

The  salute  of  the  English,  says  a  German  writer, 
M.  Krummacher,  "  is  distinguished  by  its  energy — 
How  do  you  do?  Here  we  discover  a  redoubled 
activity.  This  word  do,  plays  a  great  part  in  the 
English  language,  and  is  a  lever  which  puts  all  the 
other  verbs  in  motion.  We  should  not  wrong  these 
modern  Phenicians,  if  we  understood  their  last  do  in 
the  sense  which  they  give  it  in  commerce ;  nor  if  ' 
we  received  the  little  phrase,  how  do  yon  do  ?  in  the 
meaning  of  how  go  your  affairs?  This  salutation 
would  suit  very  well  a  commercial  nation,  to  which 
nothing  is  more  interesting  than  its  commerce  ;  and 
which  places,  in  the  rank  of  affairs,  those  only  which 
have  relation  to  it.  If  this  philosophy  does  not 
merit  a  profound  respect,  at  least  it  attracts  very  pro- 
found attention." 

From  England,  let  us  take  a  trip  to  Holland.  Hoe 
vaert  mynheer?  How  travels  my  lord?  Docs  not 
this  salutation  at  once  present  to  our  imaginations, 
a  big  Dutchman,  well  fed  and  well  clad,  travelling  at 
his  ease  in  a  gaudy  trecschuyt  on  one  of  his  superb 
canals,  and  hailing  a  passing  friend  to  enquire  if 
he  also  travels  as  conveniently  ? 

The  North  American  Indians,  when  a  friendly 
visitor  approaches  their  wigwam,  perform  the  simple 
ceremony  of  an  introduction  to  their  chief,  by  putting 
the  pipe  of  peace  in  the  stranger's  mouth,  and 
inviting  him  to  a  seat  near  the  fire,  upon  a  clean 
blanket ;  while  in  most  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
though  the  custom  may  vary  in  some  respects,  this 
very  important  preliminary  to  a  friendly  intercourse 
is  usually  adjusted  by  an  easy  contact  of  the  parties' 
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tioses,  or  by  an  exchange  of  gifts.  What  more  than 
this  can  indeed  be  necessary,  when  the  minds  of  both 
are  really  disposed  to  friendship  ?  and  what  splendid 
ceremony  of  introduction  can  inspire  sentiments  of 
good  will,  where  enmity  has  already  taken  root  ? 

THE  JAPANESE. 

It  may  be  said,  to  the  honour  of  humanity  in  every 
part  of  the  globe  where  any  sort  of  civil  policy  or 
settled  government  is  established,  that  the  making 
prisoners  of  persons  shipwrecked,  is  a  custom  peculiar 
to  Japan.  The  Cypriots  had  a  law  indeed,  that  if 
any  Jew  should  be  cast  on  their  coasts,  he  should  be 
immediately  knocked  on  the  head ;  but  this  is  said  by 
Dio  Cassius  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Jews  having 
been  guilty  of  great  cruelties  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  The  Japanese  custom,  too,  seems  to  be  only 
part  of  that  system,  for  the  total  exclusion  of  fo- 
reigners, which  has  prevailed  in  Japan  since  the 
expulsion  of  the  Portuguese,  who  attempted  to  alter 
the  established  religion  of  the  country  ;  for  prior  to 
that  event,  the  ports  of  Japan  were  open  to  the  ships 
of  all  nations. 

The  jealous  and  inhospitable  character  of  the 
Japanese,  was  singularly  displayed  in  their  treatment 
of  the  Russian  embassy,  which  a  few  years  ago  paid 
them  a  visit.  They  were  in  the  first  instance  artful 
enough  to  procure  the  removal  from  on  board  the 
Russian  vessel,  of  all  the  powder,  cannon,  small  arras, 
&c.  that  they  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  treat  the 
strangers  as  they  chose.  We  are  accordingly  told  by 
Langsdorff  and  the  other  historians  of  the  embassy, 
that  they  kept  the  ambassador  and  suit  close  pri- 
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soners  on  board  the  ship  two  monthg,  and  confined 
them  four  more  within  a  small  enclosure  on  the  beach. 
Captain Krusenstern,  in  addition  to  this,  observes,  that 
they  remained  six  months  in  the  harbour  of  Nan- 
gasaki,  negociating  for  permission  to  visit  the  "  great 
man"  at  Jedda,  and  performing  various  ridiculous 
ceremonies  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Japanese.  One 
day  some  inferior  officers  of  the  governor  of  Nan- 
gasaki,  came  alongside  to  pay  the  ambassador  a 
visit,  and  requested  that,  with  his  suit,  he  would 
come  forward  to  welcome  them  on  board  :  this  the 
ambassador  absolutely  refused,  as  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  his  high  office ;  and  at  the  same  time 
have  them  to  understand,  that  he  would  send  some  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy  in  his  stead.  The 
Japanese,  however,  persisted  in  their  demand  ;  and 
the  representative  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  attended 
by  his  suit  in  due  form,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
going  to  the  forecastle,  and  inviting  on  board  the 
port-wardens  of  Nangasaki.  Not  long  after,  they 
rowed  alongside  with  Mynheer  DoeflF,  the  chief  of  the 
Dutch  factory  at  Japan,  who,  with  some  of  his  friends, 
came  to  visit  the  shi  p.  The  Japanese,  to  show  their  supe- 
riority in  matters  of  taste,  would  not  permit  Mynheer 
Doeff  and  his  friends  to  ask  for  leave  to  come  on  board, 
until  they  had  first  detained  them  two  hours,  in  the 
boat;  and  then,  when  the  party  had  got  on  deck, 
and  were  advancing  with  the  chief  at  their  head,  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  ambassador,  one  of  the 
Japanese,  in  a  rude  and  insolent  manner,  caught 
hold  of  Mynheer  DoeflTs  elbow,  saying  very  abruptly, 
"  Mynheer  Opperhoofd,  compliment  voor  den  opper 
BaujoB."     "  Mr.  Director,  pay  your  compliment  to 
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the  great  Baujos."  Upon  this  intimation,  the  director 
bent  his  body  downwards,  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle, 
and  with  his  arms  dangling  perpendicularly,  remained 
in  that  posture  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  ; 
when  turning  partly  towards  the  Baujos  (Japanese), 
he  whispered  softly  to  the  interpreter,  "  Kan  ik 
wederom  opstaan  ?"  *'  May  I  stand  up  again  ?" 
The  same  ceremony  was  again  required  on  their 
departure ;  when  a  Baron  Pabst,  who  had  visited 
Japan  out  of  curiosity,  disgusted  with  such  humi- 
liating conduct,  stole  out  of  the  cabin:  one  of  the 
vigilant  interpreters,  however,  perceiving  it,  called 
after  him,  "  Aha,  Mynheer  Pabst,  you  must  not  go 
away  until  you  have  paid  your  compliments  to  the 
great  men."  Tiiis  picture  of  shameful  degradation 
would  not  be  complete,  without  laying  before  the 
reader  the  additional  fact,  that  when  Mynheer  DoefF 
pays  his  obeisance  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  he  fulls 
on  his  knees,  and  touches  the  ground  with  his  head 
several  times  ;  and  then,  attended  by  his  suit,  he  is 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Nangasaki  to  the  houses 
of  the  great  men,  for  the  inspection  of  their  women 
and  children. 

At  length, however,  it  was  hinted  to  the  ambassador, 
that  a  minister,  who  from  his  high  rank  was  permitted 
to  look  at  the  emperor's  feet,  would  in  all  probability 
soon  arrive  at  Nangasaki,  and  indulge  him  with  an 
early  interview.  Four  days  were  spent  in  warm  dis- 
cussion, as  to  the  posture  in  which  the  ambassador 
should  place  himself  when  introduced  to  this  minister ; 
when  at  length  it  was  decided,  that,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  not  suifer  him  to  sit  on  a  chair  nor  to  stand  erect, 
he  should  lie  down  with  his  feet  stretched  out  side- 
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ways !  The  ambassador  actually  paid  his  respects  twice 
to  the  minister  in  this  manner ;  and  received  no  other 
favour  in  return,  than  an  order  to  re-embark  all  his 
presents,  and  never  to  show  the  Russian  flag  there 
again.  In  going  to  and  returning  from  the  residence 
of  the  minister,  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy  re- 
marked that  all  the  houses  in  the  streets  through 
•which  they  passed  were  covered  witji  mats,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  one  from  looking  out ;  the  Japanese 
said  they  did  this  to  hinder  the  common  people  from 
staring  at  so  great  a  man  as  the  Russian  ambassador ! 


BRITISH  CONSUL. 
In  the  year  1800,  the  United  States*  ship,  the 
Oswego,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  South 
Barbary.  The  crew  suffered  much  during  their  bon- 
dage among  the  Arabs,  until  they  reached  Mogadore, 
where  they  assured  their  task-masters  they  would  be 
ransomed.  The  master,  Mr.  Judah  Paddock,  who 
has  given  to  the  public  an  interesting  narrative  of  their 
suflferings,  thus  relates  the  hospitable  reception  he  met 
with  from  the  English  Consul  at  Mogadore.  He 
says,  "  When  our  emotions  had  a  little  subsided,  I 
asked  for  the  consul ;  and  one  of  them,  after  telling 
me  that  he  was  asleep,  ran  to  his  room  door,  calling 
out,  '  Mr-  Gwin,  Mr.  Gwin,  an  English  captain  is 
here  from  the  Arab  coast,  and  the  Arabs  with  him.' 
I  heard  the  consul  make  some  answer,  and  in  a  minute 
liis  door  opened,  and  he  presented  himself  to  me,  with 
nothing  on  but  his  shirt  and  breeches.  Never  can  1 
forget  the  cordial  reception  he  gave  me.  *  My  good 
friend/  said  he,  '  how  happy  I  am  to  sec  you  ;  wait 
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a  little,  till  I  dress  myself.'  He  then  returned,  leaving 
me  with  the  sailors.  The  venerable  old  gentleman. 
Consul  Gwin,  soon  came  to  us  dressed,  and  in  a  most 
friendly  manner  shook  hands  with  me  the  second 
time,  and  then  said,  '  Come  with  me,  my  breakfast  is 
ready.'  While  I  vvas  following  him  to  his  room,  he 
made  a  stop,  and  asked  me  to  what  part  of  England 
my  ship  belonged  ?  Upon  this,  I  told  him  that  I  had 
been  carrying  on-  a  piece  of  deception,  but  such, 
1  believed,  as  had  injured  no  man;  that  I  had  all 
along  called  myself  an  Englishman,  with  a  view  to 
gain  my  liberty  by  it,  as  I  was  fearful  that  there  was 
no  American  Consul  here  ;  but  that,  in  fact,  I  was  an 
American,  belongnig  to  New  York,  to  which  my 
ship  belonged.  He  paused  but  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  '  Very  well,  you  are  a  Christian,  that  is 
enough.'  " 

The  worthy  Consul,  after  expressing  his  regret  that 
he  was  too  poor  to  advance  money  for  the  ransom  of 
the  crew,  dressed  Mr.  Paddock  in  a  suit  of  his  own 
clothes,  and  then  accompanied  him  to  some  merchants, 
who  agreed  to  pay  for  the  ransom  of  tlie  whole 
party. 


PRECEPT  AND  EXAMPLE. 

The  celebrated  John  Wesley  having  learned  that  a 
wealthy  tradesman  of  his  neighbourhood  indulged 
to  excess  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  paid  him  a  visit, 
and  discussing  the  subject  with  him,  urged  every  argu- 
ment, and  every  passage  of  scripture  he  could,  against 
the  sin  of  gluttony.  Observing  the  tradesman  silent 
and  thoughtful,  Mr.  W.  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
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gained  his  point,  and  produced   the  desired   refor- 
mation. 

The  dinner  cloth  was  by  this  time  spread,  and 
sumptuous  elegance  decorated  the  board.  Mr.  Wes- 
ley was  asked  to  dine ;  and  having  consented,  was  then 
addressed  by  his  host.  "  Sir,  your  conversation  has 
made  such  an  impression  on  me,  that  henceforward 
I  shall  only  live  on  bread  and  water  ;  and  to  show  you 
that  I  am  in  good  earnest,  I  will  begin  immediately.", 
The  dinner  was  then  ordered  to  be  removed,  and  bread 
and  water  introduced,  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
preacher,  who  although  an  abstemious  man,  wished 
for  something  better  than  an  Anchoret's  fare. 


WESLEYAN  METHODISTS. 

The  itinerant  preachers  among  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  live  almost  entirely  on  the  hospitality 
of  the  members  of  that  sect,  except  in  some  of  the 
large  towns,  where  houses  are  provided  for  the  resident 
minister  for  the  time  being.  In  all  the  country  towns, 
they  are  generally  entertained  at  the  house  of  some 
of  the  farmers  or  tradesmen,  who  if  too  poor  to  re- 
ceive the  preachers  as  often  as  they  attend  the  place, 
have  them  in  regular  succession. 

In  the  early  period  of  Methodism,  the  preachers 
appear  to  have  relied  very  confidently  on  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  people  wherever  they  went.  One  of 
them,  a  Mr.  John  Jane,  being  summoned  from  Bristol 
by  Mr.  Wesley ,  to  meet  him  at  Holyhead,  and  accom- 
pany him  to  Ireland,  set  out  (m  foot,  with  only  three 
shillings  In  his  pocket.  It  is  a  proof  how  confidently 
such  a  man  might  calculate  i^)od  the  kindliness  of 
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human  nature,  that  during  six  nights  out  of  seven, 
this  innocent  adventurer  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  entire  strangers  ;  and  when  he  arrived,  he  had  one 
penny  left. 

Methodist  preachers  were  not  always  so  fortunate,  for 
at  the  commencement  of  his  errantry,  Mr.  Wesley  had 
sometimes  to  bear  with  an  indifference  and  insensibi- 
lity in  his  friends,  which  was  more  likely  than  any  oppo- 
sition to  have  abated  his  ardour.  Along  with  John  Nel- 
son, one  of  the  earliest  of  his  colleagues,  he  rode  from 
Common  to  Common  in  Cornwall,preaching  to  a  people 
who  heard  willingly,  but  seldom  or  never  proffered 
them  the  slightest  act  of  hospitality.  Returning  one 
day  in  Autumn,  from  one  of  these  hungry  excursions, 
Wesley  stopped  his  horse  at  some  brambles,  to  pick  the 
fruit ;  "  Brother  Nelson,"  said  he,  "  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  there  are  plenty  of  blackberries,  for  this 
is  the  best  country  I  ever  saw  for  getting  an  appetite, 
but  the  worst  that  I  ever  saw  for  getting  food.  Do 
the  people  think  we  can  live  upon  preaching  ?"  They 
were  detained  some  time  at  St.  Ives,  because  of  the 
illness  of  one  of  their  companions,  and  their  lodgings 
were  little  better  than  their  fare.  "  All  the  time,"  says 
John,  "Mr.  Wesley  and  I  lay  on  the  floor ;  he  had 
my  great  coat  for  his  pillow,  and  I  had  Burkitt's  Notes 
on  the  New  Testament  for  mine.  After  being  here 
nearly  three  weeks,  one  morning  about  three  o'clock 
Mr.  Wesley  turned  over,  and  finding  me  awake, 
clapped  me  on  the  side,  saving,  "  Brother  Nelson, 
let  us  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  one  whole  side  yet  j 
for  the  skin  is  off  but  on  one  side." 
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ECCENTRIC  DINNER. 

Dean  Swift  on  one  occasion  invited  to  dinner  se- 
veral of  the  first  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  Dublin, 
who  knowing  his  punctuality,  assembled  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  to  a  minute.  A  servant  announced  the 
dinner,  and  the  Dean  led  the  way  to  the  dining  room. 
To  each  chair  was  a  servant,  a  bottle  of  wine,  a  roll, 
and  an  inverted  plate.  On  taking  his  seat,  the  Dean 
desired  the  guests  to  arrange  themselves  according  to 
their  own  ideas  of  precedence,  and  fall  too.  The  com- 
jpauy  were  astonished  to  find  the  table  without  a  dish, 
or  any  provisions.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  who  was 
present,  said,  "  Mr.  Dean,  we  do  not  see  the  joke." 
"  Then  I  will  show  it  you,"  answered  the  Dean, 
turning  up  his  plate,  under  which  was  half-a-crown, 
and  a  bill  of  fare  from  a  neighbouring  tavern.  **  Here, 
sir,"  said  he,  to  his  servant,  "  bring  me  a  plate  of 
goose."  The  company  caught  the  idea,  and  each  man 
sent  his  plate  and  half-a-crown. 

Covers  with  every  thing  that  the  appetites  of  the 
moment  dictated,  soon  appeared.  The  novelty,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  manner,  and  unexpected  circum- 
stances, altogether  excited  the  plaudits  of  the  noble 
guests,  who  declared  themselves  particularly  gratified 
by  the  Dean's  entertainment.  "  Well,"  said  the 
Dean,  "  Gentlemen,  if  you  have  dined,  I  will  order  the 
dessert."  A  large  roll  of  paper,  presenting  the  parti- 
culars of  a  splendid  dinner,  was  produced,  with  an 
estimate  of  the  expense.  The  Dean  requested  the 
accountant-general  to  deduct  the  half-crowns  from 
the  amount,   observing,   "  that  as  his  noble  guests 
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were  pleased  to  express  their  satisfaction  with  the 
dinner,  he  begged  tiieir  advice  and  assistance  in 
disposing  of  the  frao;ments  and  crumbs,"  as  he  termed 
the  balance  mentioned  by  the  accountant-generai, 
namely,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  com- 
pany said,  that  no  person  was  capable  of  instructing 
the  Dean  in  things  of  that  nature.  After  tiie 
circulation  of  the  finest  wines,  the  most  judicious 
remarks  on  charity,  and  its  abuse,  were  introduced, 
and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  proper  objects  of  liberal 
relief,  were  well  educated  families,  who  from  afflu- 
ence, or  the  expectation  of  it,  were  reduced  through 
misfortune  to  silent  despair.  The  Dean  then  divided 
the  sum  by  the  ^jumber  of  his  guests,  and  ad- 
dressed them  according  to  their  respective  private 
characters,  with  which  no  one  was  perhaps  better 
acquainted.  "  You,  my  lords,"  said  the  Dean  to 
several  young  noblemen,  "  I  wish  to  introduce  to 
some  new  acquaintance,  who  will  at  least  make  their 
acknowledgment  for  your  favours  with  sincerity. 
You,  my  reverend  lords,"  addressing  the  bishops 
present, "  adhere  closely  to  the  spirit  of  the  scriptures, 
that  your  left  hands  are  literally  ignorant  of  the  bene- 
ficence of  your  right.  You,  my  Lord  of  Kildare,  and 
the  two  noble  lords  near  you,  I  will  not  entrust  with 
any  part  of  this  money,  as  you  have  been  long  in  the 
usurious  habits  of  lending  your  own  on  such  occasions  ; 
but  your  assistance,  my  Lord  of  Kerry,  I  must  entreat, 
as  charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins." 
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CLARET  MATCH. 

When  Mr.  Kigby  was  in  Ireland,  he  was  challenged 
by  a  nobleman  to  a  match  at  drinking  claret,  for 
twenty  guineas.  Mr.  Rigby  at  first  declined  it ;  but 
finding  the  Irishman  triumph  in  his  unwillingness  to 
engage,  he  was  at  last  provoked  to  accept  it.  Two 
dozen  of  claret  were  introduced  ;  the  first  dozen  went 
off  well,  but  upon  entering  on  the  second,  the  noble- 
man's tongue  began  to  falter,  and  he  fell  under  the 
table.  Mr.  Rigby  called  up  the  landlord,  had  the 
Peer  put  to  bed,  and  then  finished  the  remainder  of 
the  liquor  with  his  host.  Next  day,  meeting  his 
antagonist,  his  lordship  acknowledged  he  had  lost, 
and  was  going  to  pay  the  twenty  guineas.  "  No, 
my  lord,"  said  Rigby,  "  it  was  two  to  one  against 
you;  and  you  know  the  odds  in  liquor  always  lose, 
where  the  bubble  is  not  barred." 


GIVING  REFUGE. 

A  Spanish  cavalier  in  a  sudden  quarrel  slew  a 
Moorish  gentleman,  and  fled.  His  pursuers  soon  lost 
sight  of  him,  for  he  had  unperceived  thrown  himself 
over  a  garden  wall.  The  owner,  a  Moor,  happening  to 
be  in  the  garden,  was  addressed  by  the  Spaniard  on 
his  knees,  who  acquainted  him  with  his  case,  and  im- 
plored concealment.  "  Eat  this,"  said  the  Moor, 
giving  him  half  a  peach ;  "you  know  now  that  you 
may  confide  in  my  protection.  He  then  locked  him 
up  in  his  garden  apartment,  telling  him  as  soon  as  it 
was  night,  he  would  provide  for  his  escape  to  a  place 
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of  greater  safety.  The  Moor  then  went  into  his  house  ; 
where  he  had  scarcely  seated  himself,  when  a  great 
crowd  with  loud  lamentations  came  to  the  gate,  bring- 
ing the  corpse  of  his  son,  who  had  just  been  killed  by 
a  Spaniard.  When  the  first  shock  of  surprise  was  a 
little  over,  he  learnt  from  the  description  given,  that 
the  fatal  deed  was  done  by  the  very  person  then  in  his 
power.  He  mentioned  this  to  no  one  ;  but  as  soon  as 
it  was  dark,  retired  to  his  garden,  as  if  to  grieve  alone, 
giving  orders  that  none  should  follow  him.  Then 
accosting  the  Spaniard,  he  said, "  Christian,  the  person 
you  have  killed  is  ray  son  ;  his  body  is  now  in  my 
house.  You  ought  to  suffer  j  but  you  have  eaten  with 
me,  and  I  have  given  you  my  faith,  which  must  not 
be  broken."  He  then  led  the  astonished  Spaniard  to 
Lis  stables,  and  mounted  hira  on  one  of  his  tleetes 
horses,  and  said,  "  Fly  far,  while  the  night  can  cover 
you  ;  you  will  be  safe  in  the  morning.  You  are  indeed 
guilty  of  my  son's  blood ;  but  God  is  just  and  good, 
and  I  thank  him,  I  am  innocent  of  yours  ;  and  that 
my  faith  given,  is  preserved." 


UNLUCKY  PRESENT. 

When  Franklin  was  at  Paris,  he  happened  to  men- 
tion at  his  table  that  he  had  but  little  Madeira  wine ; 
upon  which,  an  American  guest  sent  him  a  present  of 
three  dozen  bottles.  A  few  days  afterwards,  this 
gentleman  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile,  and  confined 
there  several  weeks  without  the  least  intimation  of  the 
nature  of  the  charge  against  hira  ;  only  on  his  earnest 
enquiry,  one  of  the  officers  told  hira,  he  was  afraid  it 
would  go  hard  with  hira.  After  some  time  a  bottle 
I  2 
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of  wine  was  brought  to  the  prisoner,  who  was  asked 
whether  he  knew  what  wine  it  was,  and  was  ordered 
to  drink  it.  He  did  so,  and  said  he  believed  it  was 
some  of  his  own  Madeira.  At  length  he  was  re- 
leased ;  and  then  he  discovered  that  Dr.  Franklin  had 
been  taken  ill  soon  after  he  received  the  present,  and 
that  certain  mean  and  suspicious  French  Emissaries 
imagined,  that  this  injured  gentleman  had  been  hired 
by  the  English  court  to  poison  the  doctor." 


FRUIT  IN  SEASON. 

Sir  Hugh  Piatt  relates,  "  that  Sir  Francis  Carew 
once  making  a  splendid  entertainment  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Beddington,  led  her  majesty  after  dinner 
to  a  cherry-tree  in  his  garden,  which  had  on  it  fruit, 
in  their  prime,  then  above  a  month  after  all  cherries 
had  taken  their  leave  of  England.  This  retardation 
he  performed,  by  straining  a  net  or  canvas  cover  over 
the  whole  tree,  and  wetting  it  as  the  weather  required, 
with  a  scoop ;  so  by  obstructing  the  sunbeams,  they 
grew  both  great,  and  were  very  long  before  they 
gained  their  perfect  cherry  colour ;  and  when  he  was 
assured  of  thQ  time  her  majesty  would  come,  he  re- 
moved the  tent,  and  a  few  sunny  days  brought  them 
to  their  full  maturity. 


FOUNDER  OF  THE  BEDFORD  FAMILY. 

Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  being  forced  into  Weymouth  by  a  violent 
storm  at  sea,  about  the  year  1500,  was  received  and 
hospitably  entertained  by  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  who 
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invited  Mr.  John  Russel,  his  relative,  to  wait  upon 
the  archduke,  on  account  of  his  acquaintance  with 
the  French  and  German  languages.  Philip  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  polite  manners  and  cultivated 
conversation  of  Mr.  Russel,  that  on  arriving  at  court, 
he  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Henry  VII., 
who  immediately  sent  for  him  to  his  palace,  where 
he  remained  in  great  favour  until  that  monarch's 
death ;  and  was  afterwards  raised  still  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  created  him  an 
English  baron,  and  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries, granted  him  the  manor  of  Tavistock,  witli 
other  lands,  manors,  and  demesnes  in  several  English 
counties. 


SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS. 

When  the  Laurel  and  Andromeda  frigates  were 
wrecked  in  the  last  violent  hurricane  in  the  West 
Indies  on  the  coast  of  Martinique,  thirty-five  men 
Were  thrown  ashore  alive.  The  Marquess  de  Bouille, 
on  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  took  them  to  his 
house,  where  he  treated  them  most  hospitably.  After 
he  had  got  them  cured  of  their  bruises  and  sickness, 
and  had  clothed  them  from  head  to  foot,  he  sent 
them  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  commanding  officer  at 
St.  Lucia,  with  a  letter,  stating  that  these  men  having 
experienced  the  horrors  of  shipwreck,  he  would  not 
add  those  of  war,  and  therefore  sent  them  free  and  at 
liberty  again  to  serve  their  country. 
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KING  OF  ASHANTEE. 
Mr.  Bowdich,  who  conducted  a  mission  from  Cape 
Coast  Castle  to  Asliantee,  in  the  jear  1817,  gives  the 
following  interesting  account  of  the  hospitable  enter- 
tainment received  from  the  King  of  Ashantee,  at  his 
country-house  at  Sallagha,  a  few  miles  froraCoomassie. 
"  The  king  received  us  in  the  market  place,  and  en- 
quiring anxiously  if  we  had  breakfasted,  ordered 
some  refreshment.  After  some  conversation,  we  were 
conducted  to  a  house  prepared  for  our  reception, 
where  a  relish  was  served  (sufficient  for  an  army)  of 
soups,  stews,  plaintains,  yams,  rice,  <Scc.  all  excel- 
lently cooked.  The  messengers,  soldiers,  and  ser- 
vants, were  distinctly  provided  for.  Declining  the 
offer  of  beds,  we  walked  out  of  the  town,  and  con- 
versed and  played  drafts  vvith  the  Moors,  who  were 
reclining  under  trees.  The  king  joined  us  with  cheer- 
ful affabilit}',  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  cares. 
About  two  o'clock  dinner  was  announced.  We  bad 
been  taught  to  prepare  for  a  surprise,  but  it  was  ex- 
ceeded. We  were  conducted  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  croom,  to  a  door  of  green  reeds,  which  excluded 
the  crowd,  and  admitted  us  through  a  short  avenue 
to  the  king's  garden,  an  area  equal  to  one  of  the  large 
squares  in  London.  The  breezes  were  strong  and 
constant.  In  the  centre  four  large  umbrellas  of  new 
scarlet  cloth  were  fixed,  under  which  was  the  king's 
dining  table,  heightened  for  the  occasion,  and  covered 
in  the  most  imposing  manner ;  his  massy  ]>late  was 
well  disposed,  and  silver  forks,  knives,  and  spoons, 
were  plentifully  laid.     The  large  silver  waiter  sup- 
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ported  a  roasting  pig  in  the  centre  ;  the  other  dishes 
on  the  table  were  rousted  ducks,  fowls,  stews,  peas 
pudding,  &Ct.  On  the  ground,  on  one  side  of  the  table, 
were  various  soups,  and  every  sort  of  vegetable  ;  and 
elevated  parallel  with  the  other  side,  were  oranges, 
pines,  and  other  fruits,  sugar-candy,  port  and  madeira, 
wines,  spirits,  and  Dutch  cordials,  with  glasses.  Before 
we  sat  down  the  king  met  us,  and  said,  as  we  had 
come  out  to  see  him,  we  must  receive  the  following 
present  from  his  hands  ;  two  ounces  four  ackies  of 
gold,  one  sheep,  and  one  large  hog,  to  the  officers; 
ten  ackies  to  the  linguists  ;  and  five  ackies  to  our 
servants. 

"  We  never  saw  a  dinner  more  handsomely  served, 
and  never  ate  a  better.  On  our  expressing  our  relish, 
the  king  sent  for  his  cooks,  and  gave  them  ten  ackies. 
The  king  and  a  few  captains  sat  at  a  distance,  but  he 
visited  us  constantly,  and  seemed  quite  proud  of  the 
scene  ;  he  conversed  freely,  and  expressed  much  satis- 
faction at  our  toasts:  "  The  King  of  Ashantee,"  "  the 
King  of  England,"  "  the  Governor,"  "the  king's  cap- 
tains," "  a  perpetual  union,"and  "the  handsome  women 
ofEngland  and  Ashantee."  After  dinner,  the  king  made 
many  enquiries  about  England,  and  retired,  as  we 
did,  that  our  servants  might  clear  the  table,  which  he 
insisted  on.  When  he  returned,  some  of  the  wine 
and  Dutch  cordials  remaining,  he  gave  them  to  our 
servants  to  take  with  them,  and  ordered  the  table- 
cloth to  be  thrown  to  them,  and  all  the  napkins.  A 
cold  pig,  cold  fowls,  with  six  that  had  not  been 
dressed,  were  despatched  to  Coomassie  for  our  supper. 
We  took  leave  about  five  o'clock,  the  king  accom- 
panying us  to  the  end  of  the  croom,  where  he  took 
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our  hands,  and  wished  us  good  night.  We  reached 
the  capital  again  at  six,  much  gratified  by  our  excur- 
sion and  treatment."  « 


DRINKING  HEALTHS. 
The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  used  at  their 
raeals  to  make  libations,  pour  out,  and  even  drink 
wine  in  honour  of  the  gods.  The  classical  writings 
abound  with  proofs  of  this.  The  Grecian  poets  and 
historians,  as  well  as  the  Roman  writers,  have  also 
transmitted  to  us  accounts  of  the  grateful  custom  of 
drinking  to  the  health  of  our  benefactors  and  of  our 
acquaintances, 

"  Pro  te,  fortissime,  vota 
Publica  suscipimus :  Bacchi  tibi  sumimus  haustus." 

Hence,  no  doubt,  we  have  derived  our  custom  of 
toasting  or  drinking  healths.  Lord  Bacon,  on  being 
once  asked  to  drink  the  king's  health,  is  said  to  have 
replied,  that  **  he  would  drink  for  his  own  health,  and 
pray  for  that  of  the  king." 

ORIGIN  OF  PLEDGING. 

The  expression,  "  I'll  pledge  you,"  is  said  to  have 
had  its  origin  at  the  time  the  Danes  bore  sway 
in  England,  when  it  was  common  with  these  ferocious 
people  to  stab  a  native  in  the  act  of  drinking,  with  a 
knife  or  dagger.  Dr.  Henry  says,  "  If  an  English- 
man presumed  to  drink  in  the  presence  of  a  Dane, 
without  his  express  permission,  it  was  esteemed  so 
great  a  mark  of  disrespect,  that  nothing  but   liis  in- 
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stant  death  could  expiate  it.  Nay,  the  English  were 
so  intimidated,  that  they  would  not  venture  to 
drink  even  when  tliej  were  invited,  until  the  Danes 
had  pledged  Iheir  honour  for  their  safety  ;  which  in- 
troduced the  custom  of  pledging  each  other  in  drink- 
ing, of  which  some  vestiges  are  still  remaining  amongst 
the  common  people  in  the  North  of  England;  where 
the  Danes  were  most  predominant."  Other  writers 
say,  the  custom  took  its  rise  from  the  death  of  young 
King  Edward,  son  of  Edgar,  who  was  by  the  contriv- 
ance of  Elfrid,  and  his  step-mother,  treacherously 
stabbed  in  the  back  as  he  was  drinking. 

The  old  raannerof  persons  pledging  each  other  when 
they  drank,  was  this.  The  person  who  was  going  to 
drink,  asked  any  one  in  the  company  who  sat  near 
him,  whether  he  would  pledge  him  ;  on  which  the  lat- 
ter signifying  his  assent,  held  up  his  knife  or  sword 
to  guard  his  friend  whilst  he  drank. 


FRIENDLY  NEIGHBOURS. 

In  the  parish  of  Kirkmichael,  in  Scotland,  when 
any  one  of  the  poor  people  is  reduced  to  distress,  or 
meets  with  losses  or  misfortunes  of  any  kind,  a  friend 
is  sent  to  as  many  of  the  neighbours  as  is  thought 
necessary,  to  invite  them  to  what  tliey  call  a  drinking. 
This  drinking  consists  of  a  little  small  beer,  with  a 
bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  sometimes  a  small  glass 
of  brandy  or  whisky,  previously  provided  by  the 
needy  persons  or  their  friends.  The  guests  convene 
at  the  time  appointed  ;  and  after  collecting  a  shilling 
a-piece,  and  sometimes  more,  they  divert  themselves 
with  music  and  dancing,  and  then  go  home.     Such 
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as  cannot  attend,  usually  send  their  contribution  by 

some  neighbour.     These  meetings  sometimes  produce 

five,  six,  or  seven  pounds  to  the    needy  person  or 

family. 

ITALIAN  SINGER. 

Farinelli,  the  celebrated  Italian  singer,  repaid  with 
insult  the  favours  which  an  infatuated  public  had 
heaped  upon  him.  After  much  entreaty,  and  an  ex- 
travagant pecuniary  consideration,  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  engage  to  sing  at  a  public  entertainment  given  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  to  a  large  and  splendid 
company.  All  were  waiting  on  the  tiptoe  of  expec- 
tation, to  listen  with  ecstasy  to  the  warblings  of  Fari- 
nelli, when  he  rudely  sent  a  verbal  message,  that  he 
was  detained  by  Lady  Coventry,  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly attend.  His  Grace,  who  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  he  could  contribute  to  the  pleasure  or  grati- 
fication of  his  guests,  felt  much  mortified,  and  apolo- 
gized to  his  company  for  the  disappointment.  The 
Duke  of  Modena,  to  whom  Farinelli  was  a  subject, 
being  present,  apologized  for  interrupting  his  Grace, 
and  despatching  a  servant  to  the  singer,  with  orders 
for  his  immediate  attendance,  told  the  company  they 
should  not  be  deprived  of  their  expected  entertain- 
ment. 

The  Modenese  soon  made  his  appearance,  when 
all  the  room,  except  the  prince,  stood  up,  and  a  chair 
was  placed  for  him.  "  Does  your  Grace  permit  a 
public  singer  to  sit  in  your  presence  ?"  exclaimed  his 
highness.  "  Have  the  goodness  to  excuse  my  officious 
interference,  but  we  manage  these  gentlemen  better 
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in  Italy.  Farinelli,"  addressing  himself  to  the  singer, 
"  stand  in  yonder  corner  of  the  room,  and  sing  your 
best  song  in  your  best  manner,  to  this  company,  who 
have  done  you  the  honour  of  admitting  you  among 
them." 

The  haughty  but  now  obsequious  minion  obeyed  ; 
and  after  finishing  the  song,  humbly  retired  from  the 


MUNIFICENT  MERCHANT. 

A  merchant  of  Antwerp,  named  John  Deans,  having 
lent  an  immense  sum  of  money  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth,  begged  his  majesty  to  do  him  the  honour 
of  coming  to  dine  with  him.  The  emperor,  loth  to  re- 
fuse on  account  of  the  obligation  under  which  he 
was,  accepted  the  otFer,  and  went  to  his  house  at  the 
time  appointed.  The  merchant  spared  nothing  to 
gratify  his  royal  guest ;  and,  animated  with  a  gene- 
rosity rarely  to  be  met  with,  caused  fire  to  be  set  to  a 
pile  of  cinnamon,  and  taking  the  bond  which  his 
majesty  had  given  him  as  a  security  for  his  money, 
threw  it  into  the  flames,  saying,  "  Sire,  you  are  now 
out  of  my  debt." 


CROSSING  THE  DOREFELDT. 
In  crossing  the  Dorefeldt  mountains,  between  Chris- 
tiana and  Droutheira,  the  traveller  L.  Von  Buch  reached 
Fogstuen  in  the  dark.  "  It  seemed,"  says  he,  "  as  if  I 
had  reached  the  cloister  of  St.  Bernard,  Fogstuen, 
like  the  cloister,  is  one  of  the  highest  habitations  in 
the  country,  and  buried  in  a  similar  maimer  in  almost 
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perpetual  winter.  They  are  here  accustomed  to 
strangers  suffering  from  the  severity  of  the  frost. 
They  condxicted  me  in  a  very  friendly  manner  into  a 
clean  and  well  constructed  room,  exclusively  destined 
to  travellers;  and  the  landlord  contrived  with  admi- 
rable dexterity  to  kindle  such  a  blazing  fire  of  bircli 
boughs  and  twigs.that  I  soon  forgot  both  ice  and  snow, 
and  the  raging  storm  without  ;  ainl  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  heart  blessed  the  memory  of  good  King 
Eystein,  who  built  in  the  year  1120,  on  the  Dorefeidt, 
the  four  Fieldt-stuer,  for  the  good  and  welfare  of 
travellers." 


THE  LAPLANDERS. 

On  descending  the  mountains  of  Nuppi  Vara  in 
Lapland,  "  the  barking  of  dogs  below,"  says  M. 
Von  Buch,  "  announced  the  vicinity  of  a  herd,  and 
the  hut  of  a  Lapland  family.  We  made  all  the  haste 
we  could  towards  it,  for  the  rising  storm  and  rain  from 
the  south-west  seriously  admonished  us  to  seek 
shelter  for  the  night.  We  soon  found  the  hut  or  gamine 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  on  the  bank  of  the 
Great  Marsh.  They  received  us,  but  not  in  a  friendly 
manner.  The  Laplanders  are  not  Arabs.  Where 
the  spruce  and  Scotch  fir  and  birch  will  not  thrive, 
the  nature  of  man  seems  equally  stinted.  He  sinks 
in  the  struggle  with  necessity  and  the  climate.  The 
finer  feelings  of  the  Laplanders  are  only  to  be  deve- 
loped by  brundy  ;  and,  as  in  eastern  countries,  a  visit 
is  announced  by  presents  ;  the  glass  alone  here  softens 
their  hostile  dispositions.  Then,  indeed,  the  first 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  tent,  opposite  to  the  narrow 
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door,  Is  conceded  to  the  stranger.  We  lie  within  the 
circumference  of  not  more  than  eight  feet  in  diameter  ; 
the  fire  or  smoke  of  the  hearth  in  the  middle  prevents 
the  draft  from  the  door  j  and  hence  this  back  space 
is  the  place  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  herd. 
The  children  sit  next  them,  and  the  servants  next  to 
the  door.  When  a  stranger  demands  entrance,  he 
is  commanded  by  Lapland  politeness  to  keep  him- 
self on  his  legs  in  the  inside  of  the  door,  and  some- 
times even  before  a  half-opened  door.  The  master 
of  the  house  then  asks  him  the  cause  of  his  arri- 
val, and  also  the  news  of  the  country  ;  and  if  he 
is  pleased  with  the  account,  he  at  last  invites  the 
stranger  to  appjoach  nearer.  He  then  becomes  a 
member  of  the  family;  a  place  in  the  house  is  allotted 
to  him,  and  he  is  entertained  with  rein- deer  flesh  and 
milk.  The  Arab  invites  into  his  hut,  and  asks  no 
questions." 

M.  Von  Buch  completes  the  character  of  the 
Laplander,  in  regard  to  hospitality,  by  the  follow- 
ing anecdote.  "  Mathes  (his  guide)  conducted  me 
through  a  lateral  valley,  down  towards  the  lake  of 
Zjarajaure.  The  high  and  bare  rocks  by  the  side  of 
it,  give  an  indescribable  dreary  and  dismal  characte  r 
to  the  water.  They  at  last  prevented  us  from  fo  Uowing 
its  bank,  and  we  were  obliged  to  ascend  a  lieight  of 
about  three  hundred  feet  to  the  westward  ;  there  we 
saw  ourselves  in  an  instant  surrounded  with  rein- 
deer. As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  all  was  in 
motion ;  and  far  and  near  the  barking  of  dogs  was 
incessantly  heard.  '  That  is  the  herd  of  Aslaek 
Niels  Sara,  my  brother's  son,'  said  Mathes,  v?ith  a 
tone  of  self  complacency.     *  He  is  a  rich  man  ;  he 

*  K 
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possesses  well  on  for  a  thousand  rein-deer.  He  has 
every  day  rein-deer  flesh,  and  he  possesses  clothes  in 
superfluity.  We  must  pass  the  night  in  his  gamme, 
for  we  can  no  where  be  better  off.'  When  we  got  to 
the  gamme,  Niels  came  out.  '  My  dear  Mathes/  said 
he, '  I  cannot  receive  you.  A  few  hours  ago,  two 
Lapland  strangers  arrived  here,  who  have  taken  up 
all  my  spare  room.'  So  we  were  obliged  to  go  on. 
After  we  had  been  half  an  hour  on  our  way,  Mathes 
said  to  me,  with  a  tone  that  indicated  his  feelings, 
'It  was  not  well  done  in  Niels  to  refuse  us  a  place  in 
hh gamine.'  'But  how  could  he  help  it,  when  all 
his  room  was  already  taken  up  by  strangers  ?'  '  It 
is  all  very  well,'  answered  he  with  keenness  ;  '  hut 
where  there  is  room  in  the  heart,  it  is  soon  found  in  the 
gamme.'  " 

"  RULER  OF  THE  FEAST." 

It  was  the  custom  among  the  ancients  at  feasts,  to 
choose  a  king  or  master,  to  order  how  much  each 
guest  should  drink,  and  whom  all  the  company  were 
bound  to  obey.  He  was  chosen  by  throwing  dice, 
upon  the  sides  of  which  were  engraven  or  painted  the 
images  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Venus,  and 
Diana.  He  who  threw  up  Venus,  was  made  king ; 
thus  Horace, 

'•  Quem  Venus  dicet  arbitrum  bibendi." 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD,  LADY. 

It  was  anciently  the  custom  in  England,  for  those 
whom  fortune  had  blessed  with  affluence,  to  live  con- 
stantly at  their  manor  houses  in  the  country ,  where  once 
a  week,  oroftener,  the  lady  of  the  manor  distributed  to 
her  poor  neighbours,  with  her  own  hands,  a  certain 
quantity  of  bread.  She  was  hence  denominated  by 
those  who  shared  her  bounty,  the  laff  dien,  which  in 
Saxon  signifies,  the  bread  giver.  A  gradual  corruption 
in  the  manner  of  pronouncing  the  word  has  produced 
the  modern  term,  lady.  It  is  probable  that  from  this 
liospitable  custom,  arose  the  practice  still  universally 
existing,  of  ladies  serving  the  meat  at  their  own 
tables. 


SITTING  BELOW  THE  SALT. 
"  Thou  art  a  carle  mean  of  degree, 
Ye  salte  yt  doth  stande  twain  me  and  thee  ; 
But  an  thou  hadst  been  of  ane  gentyl  strayne, 
I  wold  have  bitten  my  gante  againe." 

OLD    EXGLISH    BALLAD. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  not  only  in  Scotland, 
but  also  in  England  and  France,  to  have  placed  on 
tlie  middle  of  the  table,  a  massive  piece  of  plate, 
which  was  called  the  salt  foot,  or  salt  vat,  and  the 
guests,  according  to  their  rank,  were  placed  above  or 
below  it.  An  instance  of  the  importance  attached  to 
the  circumstance  of  being  seated  above  the  salt, 
occurs  in  "  The  Meraorie  of  the  Soraervilles,"  written 
about  the  year  1680.  "  It  was,"  says  the  author, 
K    2 
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Lord  Somernlle,  "  as  much  out  of  peike,  as  to  give 
obedience  to  the  act  of  the  assemblies,  that  Walter 
Stewart  of  Allontoune,  and  Sir  James,  his  brother, 
both  heritors  in  the  parish  of  Carabusnethen,  the  first 
from  some  antiquity  afewar  of  the  Earle  of  Tweddill's, 
in  Auchtermuire,  whose  predecessors,  until  this  man, 
never  came  to  sit  above  the  salt  foot,  when  at  the  Laird 
of  Caaibusnethen's  (Somerville's)  table ;  which  for 
ordinary  every  Sabbath  they  dyncd  at,  as  did  most  of 
the  honest  men  of  the  parisli  of  any  account."  The 
same  author  is  indeed  so  familiar  with  thi.s  usage,  as 
one  of  every  day  observance,  that  he  takes  notice  of  it 
again,  in  speaking  of  a  Provost  of  Edinburgh.  "  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  very  mean  family  upon  Clyde, 
being  brother  German  to  the  good  man  of  Allontoune, 
whose  predecessors  never  came  to  sit  above  the  salt 
foot." 

The  distinction  of  seats  in  relation  to  the  position 
of  the  salt  vat,  was  familiar  in  France,  and  is  alluded 
to  by  Perat;  and  our  early  dramatists  frequently 
allude  to  it  as  an  English  custom.  Bishop  Hall,  one 
of  our  first  legitimate  satirists,  thus  notices  it : 

"  A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertaine 
Into  liis  house  some  trencher  chaplaine  ; 
Some  willing  man  that  might  instruct  his  sons, 
And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions. 
First  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle  bed. 
Whiles  his  young  maister  lieth  o'er  his  head. 
Second,  tl)at  he  do  on  no  default, 
Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt.'" 
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GIVING  THANKS. 

Gratitude  for  the  common  blessings  of  providence, 
is  one  of  the  most  manifest  duties  of  those  who  enjoy 
them;  and  is  very  properly  expressed,  by  giving 
thanks  on  their  reception.  Such  a  practice  we  find 
to  have  prevailed  equally  amongst  Heathens,  Jews, 
and  Christians. 

Athenseus  says,  that  in  the  famous  regulation 
made  by  Amphictyon,  King  of  Athens,  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  wine,  he  required  that  the  name  of 
Jupiter,  the  Sustainer,  should  be  decently  and  reve- 
rently pronounced.  The  same  author  quotes  Her- 
raeias,  an  author  extant  in  his  time,  who  mentions  a 
people  in  Egypt,  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Naucrates, 
whose  custom  it  was  on  certain  occasions,  after  they 
had  placed  themselves  in  the  usual  posture  of  eating 
at  table,  to  rise  again  and  kneel  ;  the  priest  then 
chaunted  a  grace,  according  to  a  stated  form  among 
them,  after  which  they  joined  in  the  meal.  Clement, 
of  Alexandria,  also  informs  us,  that  when  the  ancient 
Greeks  met  together  to  refresh  themselves  with  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  they  sung  a  piece  of  music  which 
they  called  a  scholion.  Livy,  too,  speaks  of  it  as  a 
settled  custom  among  the  old  Romans,  to  offer  sacri- 
fice and  prayer  to  the  gods  at  their  meals.  But  one 
of  the  fullest  testimonies  to  our  purpose  is  given  by 
Quintilian.  (Declam.  301.)  Adisti  mensam,  ad  quam 
cum  venire  capimus  deos  invocamus.  We  approached 
the  table,  and  then  invoked  the  gods. 

Trigantius,  a  Jesuit,  in  his  narrative  of  the  expedi= 
K  3 
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tion  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  into  China,  says  of  the 
Chinese,  that  "before  they  place  themselves  for  par- 
taking of  an  entertainment,  the  person  who  makes  it 
sets  a  vessel,  either  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  marble,  or 
some  such  valuable  material,  in  a  charger  full  of  wine, 
which  he  holds  with  both  his  hands,  and  then  makes  a 
low  bow  to  the  person  of  chief  quality  or  character  at  the 
table.  Then  from  the  hall  or  dining  room,  he  goes  into 
the  porch  or  entry,  where  he  again  makes  a  very  low 
bow,  and  turning  his  face  to  the  south,  pours  out  this 
wine  upon  the  ground,  as  a  thankful  oblation  to  the 
Lord  of  Heaven.  After  thus  repeating  his  reverential 
observance,  he  returns  into  the  hall." 

As  to  the  sentiments  and  behaviour  of  the  Jews  on 
this  point,  Josephus  detailing  the  customs  of  the 
Essenes,  says,  that  the  priest  begs  a  blessing  before 
they  presume  to  take  any  nourishment ;  and  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  great  sin  to  take  or  taste  before. 
And  when  the  meal  is  over,  the  priest  prays  again, 
and  the  company^  with  him  bless  and  praise  God  as 
their  preserver,  and  the  donor  of  their  life  and  nourish- 
ment. From  the  Hebrew  ritual,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Jews  had  their  psalms  of  thanksgiving,  not  only 
after  eating  their  passover,  but  on  a  variety  of  other 
occasions,  at  and  after  meals,  and  even  between  their 
several  courses  and  dishes  ;  as  when  the  best  of  their 
wine  was  brought  upon  the  table,  or  the  fruit  of  the 
garden.  To  this  day  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  their 
zemiroth,  verses  or  songs  of  thanksgiving. 

The  continuance  of  the  custom  among  the  Chris- 
tians, is  founded  in  the  high  example  of  our  Saviour 
himself.      The    primitive  converts   appear   to   have 
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universally  observed  it.  We  read  that  St.  Paul, 
when  he  had  spoken,  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks  to  Gcd 
in  the  presence  of  them  all;  and  when  he  had  broken  it, 
began  to  eat.  Acts,  27,  35.  In  the  days  i  rained  lately 
following  the  Apostles,  we  find  abundant  traces  of 
this  practice  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  particu- 
larly in  the  Clementine  Constitutions,  in  Chrysostom, 
and  in  Origen. 

ROYAL  CUP. 

The  celebrated  Margaret  of  Volderaar,  who 
flourished  in  the  tiiirteenth  century,  and  bore  upon 
her  brow  the  crowns  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way, had  a  convivial  cup  ;  it  had  ten  lips,  which  were 
marked  with  the  respective  names  of  those  whom  she 
honoured  with  her  intimacy,  who  were  the  companions 
of  her  table,  and  permitted  to  taste  of  the  Tuscan 
grape  out  of  the  same  vessel. 

ANACHARSIS,  THE  SCYTHIAN. 

The  introduction  of  the  Scythian  Anacharsis  to 
Solon,  by  Toxaris,  his  countryman,  is  an  instance  of 
hospitality  that  does  honour  to  an  early  period  of 
Athenian  history.  Toxaris  on  going  to  Solon,  said, 
"  I  have  brought  you  a  valuable  present,  a  stranger 
who  stands  in  need  of  your  friendship  and  protec- 
tion •,  a  Scythian  by  birth,  who  has  left  his  country 
and  family,  to  live  with  us,  and  see  the  wonders  of 
Greece.  I  would  fain  point  out  to  him  the  shortest 
way  of  being  acquainted  with  every  thing,  and  every 
body  worth  knowing  herej  amd  for  this  purpose  I 
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have  brought  him  to  you.  If  I  have  any  knowledge 
of  Solon,  I  may  presume  he  will  treat  him  hospitably, 
pay  him  public  honours,  and  adopt  him  as  a  citizen 
of  Greece."  Then  turning  to  Anacharsis,  he  said, 
"  And  now  you  have  seen  Solon,  and  in  him  every 
thing.  He  is  Athens,  he  is  Greece  ;  you  are  no  longer 
a  stranger  here.  All  men  know,  all  men  love  you. 
So  much  depends  upon  this  good  old  man.  Living 
with  him,  you  will  soon  forget  Scythia." 

How  much  Solon  was  pleased  with  the  present 
which  Toxaris  had  made  him,  was  soon  proved,  by  the 
strict  friendship  which  was  formed  between  them, 
and  the  profit  which  in  the  sequel  Anacharsis  derived 
from  his  services  and  instructions. 


THE  DANES. 

No  respectable  stranger  can  enter  Copenhagen, 
without  speedily  becoming  the  object  of  its  frank 
and  generous  hospitality.  "  The  day  after  our  arrival 
(says  a  traveller)  enabled  us  to  partake  of  the  hearty 
profusion  of  a  Danish  dinner,  which  was  given  at 
tlie  country-house  of  one  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  appeared  in  the  following 
succession  j  soups,  top  and  bottom  ;  Norwegian  beef 
boiled ;  ham  strongly  salted ;  fish,  pigeons, fowls,  stewed 
spinage,  and  asparagus.  The  meat  is  always  cut  into 
slices  by  the  master  of  the  house,  and  handed  round 
by  the  servants.  Etiquette  proscribes  the  touching 
of  any  particular  dish  out  of  its  regular  course, 
although  the  table  may  be  groaning  under  the  weight 
of  its  covers  ;  this  ceremony  is  occasionally  a  little 
tantalizing.    Creams,  confectionery,  and  dried  fruits. 
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followed  ;  the  wines  were  various  and  excellent  j  and 
the  repast  lasted  a  formidable  length  of  time." 

ICELANDERS. 

Dr.  Henderson,  in  his  travels  in  Iceland,  frequently 
experienced  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  parti- 
cularly at  Holura,  where  he  was  treated  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  attention  in  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Jonson.  He  says,"  When  thehours  of  restapproached, 
I  was  conducted  by  my  kind  host  and  hostess  into  a 
back  apartment,  where  was  an  ancient  but  excellent 
bed,  on  which  I  had  every  reason  to  conclude  more 
than  one  of  the  Holum  bishops  had  reposed.  A  cere- 
mony now  took  place,  which  exhibits  in  the  strongest 
light  the  hospitality  and  innocent  siruplicity  of  the 
Icelandic  character.  Having  wished  me  a  good  night's 
rest,  they  retired,  and  left  their  eldest  daughter  to 
assist  me  in  pulling  off  my  pantaloons  and  stockings, 
a  piece  of  kindness,  however,  which  I  would  a 
thousand  times  rather  have  dispensed  with,  as  it  was 
so  repugnant  to  those  feelings  of  delicacy  to  which 
I  had  been  accustomed.  In  vain  I  remonstrated 
against  it  as  unnecessary.  The  young  woman  main- 
tained it  was  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  their 
duty  to  help  the  weary  traveller.  When  I  got  into 
bed,  she  brought  a  long  board,  which  she  placed  before 
me  to  prevent  my  falling  out ;  and  depositing  a  bason 
of  new  milk  on  a  table  close  to  my  head,  bade  me 
good  night,  and  retired.  Such  I  afterwards  found  to 
be  universally  the  custom  in  Icelandic  houses.  When 
there  are  no  daughters  in  the  family,  the  service  is 
performed  by  the  landlady  herself,  uho  considers  it 
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a  great  honour  to  have  it  in   her  power  to  show  this 

attention  to  a  stranger." 

"  Both  at  meeting  and  parting,  an  affectionate  kiss 
on  the  mouth,  without  distinction  of  rank,  age,  or  sex, 
is  the  only  mode  of  salutation  known  in  Iceland, 
except  sometimes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
factories,  where  the  common  Icelander  salutes  a 
foreigner  whom  he  regards  as  his  superior,  by  placing 
his  right  hand  on  his  mouth  or  left  breast,  and  then 
making  a  deep  bow.  When  you  visit  a  family  in 
Iceland,  you  must  salute  them  according  to  their  age 
and  rank,  beginning  with  the  highest,  and  descending 
according  to  your  best  judgment  to  the  lowest,  not 
even  excepting  the  servants ;  but  on  taking  leave, 
this  order  is  completely  reversed  ;  the  salutation  is 
first  tendered  to  the  servants,  then  to  the  children, 
and  last  of  all  to  the  mistress  and  master  of  the 
family." 


AMERICAN  GENERAL. 
In  the  American  revolutionary  war,  two  young 
subalterns,  who  had  been  wounded,  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  on  parole  took  up  their  residence  at  a  place 
called  Dobb's  farm.  One  day,  as  they  were  sitting 
down  to  dinner,  a  swarthy  man,  of  bold  and  full 
countenance,  entered  the  room  where  they  sat, 
and  without  announcing  himself,  asked  how  they 
liked  their  situation,  and  how  they  were  treated  ? 
They  answered  in  such  a  manner,  as  gave  pleasure 
to  their  good  host  and  hostess.  The  stranger  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  also;  and  begging  leave  to  dine 
with  them,  placed  himself  at  table,  without  waiting 
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for  an  answer.  When  dinner  was  over,  a  couple  of 
yagers  made  their  appearance,  and  desired  to  know 
the  stranger's  command*.  "  You  will  bring  the  wine 
hither,"  said  he;  "  get  some  refreshment  yourselves, 
and  saddle  at  five  o'clock."  The  yagers  withdrew, 
and  their  commander  seeing  the  surprise  of  the 
officers,  said,  "  Gentlemen,  my  name  is  Morgan,  a 
major-general  in  the  service  of  America."  They 
interrupted  him  by  apologies  for  the  unceremonious 
reception  he  had  met  with  ;  which  he  begged  not 
to  hear,  saying,  diat  he  had  come  on  purpose  to  see 
them,  and  to  render  them  any  assistance  they  might 
require,  adding,  that  he  was  very  glad  to  see  them  so 
well  accommodated.  Then  filling  a  glass  of  wine, 
to  which  the  officers  had  been  some  time  strangers,  he 
gave,  "  A  speedy  peace,"  in  which  he  was  plcdgi-d 
most  cordially.  The  bottle  was  quickly  circulated, 
and  the  healths  of  the  principal  commanders  in  both 
armies  drank  in  succession.  A  soug  was  proposed; 
and  after  one  of  the  olFicers  had  complied,  the  general 
won  the  hearts  of  ]»is  auditors,  by  singing  in  allusion 
to  his  former  profession,  "  Wlien  I  was  driving  ray 
waggon  one  day." 

It  was  now  five  o'clock  ;  the  yagers  presented  them 
selves  for  orders,  and  General  Morgan  took  his  leave 
in  tile  most  friendly  manner,  assuring  them  he  would 
use  the  best  efforts  for  their  speedy  exchange,  but 
adding  very  gallantly,  "  though  I  have  no  desire  to 
mcft  such  men  in  arms  against  me."  He  left  two 
hampers  of  wine  which  had  been  brought  for  the, 
prisoners  by  tlie  yagers,  anil  which  proved  of  infinite 
-orvice  to  them,  in  aiding  the  recovery  (»f  their  hoallli. 
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BARBADOES. 

The  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes, 
is  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  half  civilized  coun- 
try, abounding  in  men  suddenly  raised  to  affluence, 
and  in  most  of  the  rude  produce  subservient  to  animal 
enjoyment.  It  betrays  a  proportionate  want  of  reline-' 
ment  and  selection  in  the  society,  and  of  eloquence, 
and  even  manufacture  in  the  materials.  Dr.  Pinkard 
says,  "  The  breakfast  usually  consists  of  tea  and 
coffee,  or  chocolate,  with  eggs,  ham,  tongue,  or  other 
cold  meat.  Bread  is  seldom  used,  but  substitutes 
are  found  in  roasted  yams  or  eddoes,  both  of  which 
a  good  deal  resemble  roasted  potatoes.  They  are 
used  hot,  and  eaten  with  butter.  In  the  course  of 
the  forenoon  are  used  fruits,  or  sandwiches,  with  free 
libations  of  punch  and  sangaree.  Immediately  pre- 
ceding dinner,  which  is  usually  at  an  early  liour,  are 
taken  punch  and  mandram.  The  dinner  for  the  most 
part  is  profuse ;  and  many  hours  are  commonly  passed 
at  the  table  in  full  and  busy  occupation. 

**  After  a  more  than  plentiful  consumption  of  food, 
a  free  indulgence  in  fruit,  and  a  bounteous  supply  of 
wine,  and  other  good  liquors,  to  crown  the  repast,  the 
appetite  and  thirst  are  farther  provoked,  by  a  dish 
of  sprats  or  other  broiled  fish,  and  a  large  bowl  of 
milk  punch.  Tea  and  colFee  arc  next  served;  and 
lastly  comes  the  supper,  which  forms  no  trifling  meal. 
After  this  comes  the  bottle  ;  the  glass  and  the  punch- 
bowl know  no  rest,  until  the  silent  hour,  when 
Morpheus  with  rival  powers  destroys  the  Bacchana- 
lian god. 
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"  111  the  order  of  the  feast,  plenty  more  prevails 
than  elegance.  The  loaded  board  groans,  nay,  almost 
sinks  beneath  the  weight  of  hospitality.  That  delicacy 
of  arrangement  now  studied  in  England,  under  the 
term  economy  of  the  table,  is  here  deemed  a  less 
perfection  than  a  substantial  plenty.  Liberality  is 
more  esteemed  than  delicacy  in  the  supply  ;  and 
solids  are  sometimes  heaped  upon  the  table  in  & 
crowded  abundance,  that  might  make  a  London  fine 
lady  faint. 

"  The  repast  not  unfrequently  consists  of  different 
kinds  of  fish,  a  variety  of  soups,  a  young  kid,  a 
whole  lamb,  or  half  a  sheep,  several  dishes  of  beef  or 
mutton,  a  turkey,  a  large  ham,  guinea  fowls,  and  a 
pigeon  pie  ;  with  various  kinds  of  puddings,  a  pro- 
fusion of  vegetables,  and  a  number  of  sweets.  I 
was  lately  (says  Dr.  P.)  one  of  a  small  party,  where 
precisely  this  dinner  was  served,  and  where  the  half 
of  a  sheep  kicking  its  legs,  almost  in  the  face  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  adorned  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
forming  the  most  unseemly  dish  I  ever  beheld. 

"  Perhaps  we  may  find  it  to  be  common  in  the 
West  Indies  ;  but  hitherto  it  has  appeared  to  us  pecu- 
liar to  Barbadoes,  to  put  on  the  table  three  or  four 
large  substantial  puddings,  of  ditferent  kinds,  and 
four  or  five  dishes  of  the  same  sort  of  meat,  differ- 
ently dressed.  Unaccustomed  to  this,  an  English  eye, 
on  looking  into  the  dining  room,  is  surprised  at  the 
continuation  of  mutton,  mutton,  mutton  ;  pudding, 
pudding,  pudding,  from  one  end  of  the  table  to  flie 
other,  and  which  the  crowd  of  other  good  things 
seems  to  render  unnecessary. 

"  The  generous    board   is   often  supplied  wholly 

*  L 
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from  the  produce  of  the  estate  j  and  on  the  occasion 
of  giving  an  entertainment,  it  is  not  unusual  to  kill 
an  ox,  a  sheep,  or  literally  a  fatted  calf ;  hence  it 
occurs  that  various  dishes  of  the  same  kind  of  food, 
under  different  forms,  sometimes  make  up  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  dinner ;  and  thus  it  becomes  explained, 
why  we  sometimes  see  upon  the  table  at  the  same 
time,  roasted  mutton,  mutton  ragout,  boiled  mutton, 
mutton  chops,  and  a  mutton  pie.  The  puddings 
mostly  used  are  of  citron,  cocoa  nut,  yam,  lemon,  and 
custard,  and  do  great  credit  to  the  Barbadoes  cookery- 
book.  The  dessert  is  not  less  plenteous  than  the  dinner, 
consisting  of  a  variety  of  fruits  and  preserves,  served 
in  crowded  supply.  The  bottle  and  glass  pass  freely, 
and  the  fluids  are  in  full  proportion  to  the  solids  of 
the  feast." 


CHESHIRE  WAKES. 

The  tree  of  hospitality  (says  an  historian  of 
Chester)  is  seldom  out  of  blossom  in  Cheshire;  but 
at  those  seasons  commonly  called  Wakes,  it  is  in  full 
bearing.  This  is  a  sort  of  carnival,  when  nothing 
bat  eating,  drinking,  and  good  fellowship  abound  ; 
it  is  then  the  lads  and  lasses  assemble,  in  their  holi- 
day finery,  and  with  hearts  ligliter  than  their  heels, 
dance  away  the  cares  of  the  year.  The  luxuriancy 
of  a  wake's  table,  is  not  easily  described  ;  sirloins, 
rumps,  legs,  and,  in  short,  solids  of  every  description, 
and  of  the  best  kinds,  with  a  profusion  of  puddings, 
pies,  custards,  -Sec.  of  the  richest  qualities,  present 
themselves  at  one  view,  and  during  tlie  whole  day 
arc  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Ajvery  comer !     As  this 
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is  the  practice  of  all  houses  of  the  least  respectability, 
a  man  must  have  a  commodious  appetite  indeed,  to 
do  substantial  justice  to  the  bounty  of  his  friends  ; 
rendered  the  more  agreeable  by  the  ungarnished  sim- 
plicity, plainness,  and  freedom,  with  wliich  it  is  oifered. 
In  a  word,  hospitality  may  be  said  to  be  caterer  ; 
hearty  welcome,  cook ;  and  sincerity  president  of  the 
board.  Ceremony  is  not  even  second  cousin  to  the 
family. 


COLLEGE  OF  ST.  CROSS. 

There  is  a  singular  trifling  endowment  attached  to 
the  College  of  St.  Cross  at  Winchester,  which  ori- 
ginated with  its  foundation.  Any  stranger,  or  traveller, 
passing  that  way,  on  knocking  at  the  gate,  and  making 
the  necessary  application,  has  a  pitcher  of  ale,  and  a 
small  loaf,  brought  out  to  him  for  his  refreshment. 


HIGHLAND  CHIEFTAIN. 

In  a  work  entitled,  "  Letters  from  the  North  of 
Scotland,"  printed  in  1754,  there  is  the  following 
instance  of  Highland  hospitality.  "There  lives  at  a 
house  called  Culloden,  a  gentleman  whose  hospitality 
is  almost  without  bounds.  It  is  the  custom  of  that 
liouse  at  the  first  visit  or  introduction,  to  take  up  your 
freedom,  by  cracking  his  nut  (as  he  terms  it),  that 
is,  a  cocoa-shell,  which  holds  a  pint,  filled  with 
champagne,  or  such  sort  of  wine  as  you  shall  choose. 
Few  go  away  sober  at  any  time  ;  and  for  the  greatest 
part  of  his  guests,  in  the  conclusion  they  cannot  go 
at  all. 

I,  2 
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"  This  he  partly  brings  about  by  artfully  proposing, 
after  the  public  healths,  which  always  imply  bum- 
pers, such  private  ones  as  he  knows  will  pique  the 
interest  or  the  inclinations  of  each  particular  person 
of  the  company,  whose  turn  it  is  to  take  the  lead,  to 
begin  it  with  a  brimmer;  and  he  himself  being  always 
cheerful,  and  sometimes  saying  good  things,  his  guests 
soon  lose  their  guard,  and  then---I  need  say  no 
more. 

"  For  m}'  own  part,  I  stipulated  with  him,  upon  the 
first  acquaintance,  for  the  liberty  of  retiring  when  I 
thought  convenient ;  and  that  I  might  do  so  without 
reproach. 

"  As  the  company  are  disabled,  one  after  another, 
two  servants  who  are  all  the  while  in  waiting,  take  up 
the  invalids,  with  short  poles  in  their  chairs,  as  they 
sit,  (if  not  fallen  down)  and  carry  them  to  their  beds; 
and  still  the  hero  holds  out. 

"  I  remember  one  evening  an  English  officer,  who 
had  a  good  deal  of  humour,  feigned  himself  drunk, 
and  acted  his  part  so  naturally,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
distinguish  it  from  reality  ;  upon  which  the  servants 
were  preparing  to  take  him  up,  and  carry  him  olF. 
He  let  them  alone  till  they  had  fixed  the  machine, 
and  then  raising  himself  upon  his  feet,  made  them  a 
sneering  bow,  and  told  (hem,  he  believed  there  was  no 
occasion  for  their  assistance ;  whereupon  one  of  them, 
with  sangfroid  and  a  serious  air,  said,  '  No  matter, 
sir,  we  shall  have  you  by  and  by.'  This  Luird  keeps 
a  plentiful  table,  and  excellent  wines  of  various  sorts, 
and  in  great  quantities ;  as  indeed  he  ought,  for  I 
have  often  said,  I  thought  there  was  as  much  wine  spilt 
in  his  hall,  as  would  content  a  moderate  family." 
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THE  MACDONNELS. 

When  a  company  of  Liverpool  merchants  engaged 
with  the  Highland  Chieftain,  Glengary,  to  erect  fur- 
naces on  his  estate  for  the  smelting  of  iron,  the 
director  of  the  establishment  fitted  up  the  house  of 
the  chieftain,  which  had  been  burnt  by  the  troops  in 
1715,  for  his  residence,  and  his  successors,  during  the 
terra  of  the  lease.  After  this  had  been  done,  a 
number  of  gentlemen  of  the  clan  came  to  him  one 
evening  on  a  seeming  friendly  visit,  whom  he  treated 
in  an  hospitable  manner,  by  giving  them  his  best 
wines  and  provisions.  When  they  were  on  the  point 
of  departing,  the  host  said,  "  Gentlemen,  you 
have  given  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  this  visit  ; 
and  when  you  all,  or  any  of  you,  will  take  the  trouble 
to  repeat  it,  let  it  be  when  it  will,  you  shall  be  welcome 
to  any  thing  that  is  in  my  house."  He  had  no 
sooner  said  this,  than  one  of  them  exclaimed,  with 
on  oath,  "  Your  house  !  I  thought  it  had  been  Glen- 
gary's  house."  They  then  put  out  the  candles, 
fell  upon  hira,  and  wounded  him  severely. 

EARL  OF  DESMOND. 

The  castle  of  Mogeely,  in  Ireland,  two  miles  from 
Tallow,  was  a  principal  seat  of  the  Desmond  family. 
At  this  castle  resided  Thomas,  the  great  Earl  of 
Desmond,  who  had  a  favourite  steward  that  often  took 
great  liberties  with  his  lord  ;  and,  by  his  permission, 
tyrannized  over  the  earl's  tenants  equally  with  his 
master.  This  steward,  unknown  to  the  earl,  gave  an 
L  3 
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invitation  in  his  lord's   name  to  a  great  number  of 
chiefs  of  Munster,  with  their  followers,  to  come  and 
spend  a  month  at  this  castle.     The  invitation  was 
accepted,  and  crowds  of  gentlemen  flocked  in,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  Desmond,  who  began  to  be  alarmed 
lest  sufficient  provisions  should  not  be  found  for  such 
a  number  of  guests.     They  had  not  staid  many  days,, 
when  provisions  in  reality  began  to  fail ;  and   at  last 
the  earl's  domestics  informed  him,  that  they  could 
not  furnish  out  a  dinner  for  the  next  day.     The  earl 
knew  not  what  to  do,  for  his  pride  could  not  brook 
to  let   his  guests  know    any    thing    of    the  matter ; 
besides  his  favourite  steward,  who  used  to  iielp  him 
in  such  difficulties,  was  absent.     At  length  he  thought 
of  a  stratagem  to  save  his  credit ;  and  inviting  all  his 
company  to  hunt  next  morning,  ordered  his  servants 
to  set  lire  to  the  castle  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  and 
pretend  it  was  done  by   accident.     The  earl  and  his 
company  hunted  all  the  forenoon  ;  and  from  the  rising 
grounds  he  every  moment  expected    with   a   heavy 
heart  to  see  IMogeely  in  flames.     At  length,  about 
dinner  time,  to  his  great  surprise,  his  favourite  steward 
arrived,  mounted  upon  afresh  horse.    The  earl  threat- 
ened him  severely  for  being  so  long  absent   at  such  a 
juncture.     The  steward  told  him,  he  had  arrived  just 
in  time  enough  at  tlie  castle,  to  prevent  his  orders  from 
being  executed  ;  and  farther,  that  he  had  brought  a 
large  supply  of  corn  and  cattle,  suflicient  to  subsist 
liim  and   his  company  for  some  montiis.     This  news 
not  a  little  rejoiced  the  earl,  who  returned  with  his 
guests  to  the  castle,  where  they  found  suflicient  plenty 
of  every  thing  they  wanted. 
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JOYOUS  COLLEGIAN. 

])r.  John  Tajlor,  the  learned  critic  and  philologist, 
tliough  a  close  student,  was  of  a  temper  remarkably 
social,  and  possessed  talents  fitted  to  adorn  and 
gladden  society.  An  intimate  friend  and  fellow-col- 
legian of  the  Doctor  informs  us,  "  If  you  called  on 
him  in  college  after  dinner,  jou  were  sure  to  find 
him  sitting  at  an  old  oval  walnut  table  covered  with 
books  ;  yet  when  you  began  to  make  apologies  for 
disturbing  a  person  so  well  employed,  he  inimediatcly 
told  you  to  advance,  and  called  out,  '  John,  John, 
bring  pipes  and  glasses,'  and  instantly  appeared  as 
cheerful  and  good-humoured,  as  if  he  had  not  been 
at  all  engaged  or  interrupted.  Suppose  now,  you 
had  staid  as  long  as  3-ou  would,  and  been  entertained 
by  him  most  agreeably,  you  took  your  leave,  and  got 
half  way  down  the  stairs;  but  recollecting  somewhat 
you  had  to  say  to  him,  you  go  in  again;  the  bottles 
and  glasses  were  gone,  the  books  had  expanded  them- 
selves so  as  to  re-occupy  the  whole  table,  and  he  was 
just  as  much  buried  in  them  as  when  you  first  came 
in." 

Dr.  Taylor  was  an  excellent  relater  of  stories,  of 
■which  he  had  a  large  and  entertaining  collection; 
but  like  most  story  tellers,  was  somewhat  too  apt  to 
repeat  them.  His  friend,  the  facetious  and  good- 
humoured  Henry  Hubbard,  of  Emanuel,  with  whom 
he  greatly  associated,  would  sometimes  in  the  even- 
ings which  they  used  to  pass  alone  together,  use  the 
freedom  of  jocosely  remonstrating  with  him  upon  the 
subject ;  and  when  the  Doctor  began  one  of  his  anec- 
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dotes,  would  cry  out,  "  Ah,  dear  Doctor,  pra^f  do  not 
let  us  have  that  story  any  more,  I  have  heard  it  so 
often ;"  to  which  Taylor  would  humourously  reply, 
"  Corae,  Harry,  let  rae  tell  it  this  once  more  ;"  and 
would  then  go  on  with  his  narration. 


SPANIARDS. 

The  Spaniards,  though  cold  on  a  first  introduc- 
tion to  strangers,  really  possess  much  urbanity,  and 
are  good-natured  and  hospitable  in  social  life.  The 
grandees  and  nobles  of  Spain,  live  in  general  in  a  state 
of  much  simplicity,  without  the  least  parade  or  osten- 
tation ;  but  upon  particular  occasions  they  display  a 
splendour  and  magnificence  not  to  be  equalled  by  the 
nobility  of  any  other  kingdom.  Their  luxury  is, 
however,  not  less  expensive,  though  more  obscure,  than 
that  of  their  neighbours  ;  they  do  not  ruin  themselves 
in  elegant  houses  or  villas,  but  they  contrive  to  spend 
immense  fortunes  in  rich  liveries,  numerous  studs  of 
mules,  and  domestics  without  number.  These  servants 
are  never  dismissed  ;  and  as  they  are  even  supported 
from  generation  to  generation,  the  dependants  upon 
some  great  families  would  almost  exceed  belief,  if 
the  fact  were  not  well  authenticated.  The  Duke  of 
Arcos,  who  died  in  the  year  1780,  supported  three 
thousand  persons  of  this  description ! 


RUSSIANS. 

The  Russian,  like  the  Spanish  nobles,  consider  the 
honour  of  their  families  as  being  so  materially  impli- 
cated in  maintaining  a  numerous  table,  that  should 
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an_y  one  of  the  satellites  usually  surrounding  them 
forsake  his  post  at  dinner,  to  swell  the  train  of  any 
other  person,  the  offence  is  rarely  forgiven.  Similar 
motives  have  given  rise  to  the  prodigious  hospitality 
described  by  travellers.  Before  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Paul,  a  stranger  had  no  sooner  arrived  in 
Moscow,  than  the  most  earnest  solicitations  were 
made  for  his  regular  attendance  at  the  table  of  some 
nobleman.  If  his  visits  were  indiscriminate,  jealousy 
and  quarrels  were  the  inevitable  consequence.  During 
the  reign  of  Paul,  Englishmen  were  guests  likely  to 
involve  the  host  in  difficulty  and  danger  ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  risk  incurred,  it  is  but  justice  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  nobles  felt  themselves  higlily  gratified 
by  the  presence  of  a  stranger  ;  and  having  requested 
his  attendance,  they  would  close  their  gates  u])on  his 
equipage,  lest  it  should  be  discovered  by  the  officers 
of  the  police. 

The  curious  spectacle  exhibited  at  their  dinners  has 
not  a  parallel  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  dishes  and 
the  wines  correspond  in  gradation  with  the  rank  and 
condition  of  the  guests.  Those  who  sit  near  the 
master  of  the  house,  are  suffered  to  have  no  connexion 
with  the  fare  of  the  tenants  at  the  luwer  end  of  the 
table.  The  same  custom  prevailed  in  England  gene- 
rally, and  is  even  now  not  quite  extinct  in  farm-houses, 
where  all  the  family,  from  the  master  to  the  lowest 
menial,  sit  down  together.  The  choicest  viands  at  a 
Russian  table,  are  carefully  placed  at  the  upper  end, 
and  are  handed  to  those  guests  stationed  near  the 
owner  of  the  mansion,  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  sit ;  afterwards,  if  any  thing  remain,  it  is  taken 
gradually  to  the  rest.     It  is  the  same  with  regard  to 
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the  wines ;  the  best  are  placed  near  the  top  of  the 
table ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  guests  are  removed 
from  the  post  of  honour,  the  wine  becomes  of  a  worse 
quality,  until  it  at  last  degenerates  into  a  simple 
quass. 

The  number  of  attendants  in  waiting  is  prodigious. 
In  the  house  of  Count  OrlofF,  there  were  no  less  than 
fivehundred  servants;  many  weresuraptuously  clothed,' 
and  many  others  in  rags.  It  is  no  unusual  sight  to 
observe  behind  a  chair,  a  fellow  in  plumes  and  gold 
lace,  like  a  Neapolitan  running  footman,  and  another 
by  liis  side  looking  like  a  beggar  from  the  streets. 

When  a  stranger  is  introduced,  the  family  mention 
the  days  of  the  week  when  they  receive  their  friends, 
and  expect  that  he  will  include  himself  in  the  number. 
The  invitation  is  frank  and  cordial,  and  is  seldom 
repeated  where  it  is  understood  there  is  no  occasion 
for  it.  The  frippery  and  formality  of  forced  and 
frequently  insincere  ceremony,  is  not  known  in  the 
Kussian  capital. 

Some  English  travellers  in  Russia  having  arrived 
atStrelna,  drove  up  to  the  door  of  a  handsome  inn, 
where  they  proposed  sleeping ;  but  thehostsaid  he  had 
no  room  for  them.  A  Eussian  officer  hearing  this,  in- 
sisted that  the  gentlemen  should  he  accommodated, 
or  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  whose  country  palace 
was  close  by,  should  be  informed  of  the  landlord's 
refusal.  He  then  led  the  strangers  up  stairs,  lavishing 
upon  the  master  of  the  inn  all  the  opprobrious  epithets 
he  could  collect  in  bad  French,  ordered  a  handsome 
suj)per  and  the  choicest  wines.  After  making  a  hearty 
supper,  the  travellers  ordered  their  bill  ;  but  the  officer 
ordered  the  host  who  presented  it  out  of  the  room, 
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declared  ibat   they   were  his  guests,  and  woukl  not 
suffer  them  to  pay  a  single  copek. 

A  CUP  IN  PASSING. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  returning  from  Cronstadt 
■when  the  weather  was  most  oppressively  hot,  halted 
at  a  little  village,  in  consequence  of  a  relay  of  horses 
not  being  immediately  ready.  An  English  merchant, 
who  had  a  country  house  adjoining,  withtliat  warmth 
.of  heart  which  forgets  and  surpasses  all  etiquette,  ran 
out,  and  presented  to  the  emperor  a  glass  of  Burton 
ale  ;  which  his  majesty  with  his  usual  affability  drank, 
and  thanked  his  liost.  Both  the  emperor  and  the 
merchant  forgot  that  the  beverage  was  prohibited,  or 
secretly  relished  it  the  more  on  that  account. 

PRINCE  POTEMKIN. 

The  Russian  Prince  Potemkin,  soon  after  his  return 
from  the  conquest  of  Crira  Tartary,  under  the  influence 
of  a  gloomy  prepossession  that  it  would  be  the  last 
time  that  he  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  pa}'  due 
honour  to  his  imperial  benefactress,  Catherine  II., 
resolved  upon  giving  a  banquet,  which  in  modern 
Europe  and  Asia  should  have  no  parallel.  What  the 
expences  attending  it  amounted  to,  were  never  known, 
but  they  must  have  been  prodigious.  For  several 
months  previous  to  the  gala,  the  most  distinguished 
artists  were  invited  from  distant  countries  to  assist  in 
its  completion.  The  grand  outline  was  designed  by 
the  prince  ;  and  so  various,  as  well  as  vast,  were  the 
parts,  that  not  one  of  the  assistants  could  form  any 
previous  idea  of  the  whole  of  it. 
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Nothing  could  exceed  the  public  sensation  which 
this  fete  excited.  At  length  the  evening  arrived  when 
the  prince  was  to  appear  in  all  his  pomp  and  glory, 
before  his  beloved  sovereign.  The  walls  of  the  splen- 
did apartments  in  his  palace,  were  most  lichly  and 
beautifully  illuminated,  and  decorated  with  various 
exq\iisite  transparencies ;  and  the  stairs,  hall,  avenue, 
and  the  sides  of  the  rooms,  were  lined  with  officers  of 
state  attached  to  the  household  of  the  prince,  and 
servants  in  the  most  costly  dresses  and  magnificent 
liveries.  The  orchestra  exceeded  six  hundred  vocal 
and  instrumental  musicians,  and  announced  the  en- 
trance of  the  empress  and  her  court  richly  attired,  by 
a  grand  overture  and  chorus,  which  reverberated 
through  the  colonadcs  and  saloons.  Potemkin  con- 
ducted his  imperial  visitor  to  an  elevated  chair  glit- 
tering with  gold  and  diamonds.  Midway  between 
the  columns  were  boxes  gilt  with  pale  gold,  and  lined 
with  green  silk,  fdled  with  spectators  in  gala  dresses. 
The  festivity  commenced  w  ith  a  dance  of  boys  and 
young  girls,  habited  in  white,  and  covered  with  pearls 
and  jewels,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  the  present 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
his  brother.  After  the  dance  and  the  most  costly 
refreshments,  the  party  repaired  to  the  theatre,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  palace,  where  an  occasional  piece, 
con)posed  in  honour  of  the  empress,  was  performed  ; 
in  which  all  the  combined  powers  of  singing,  acting, 
dancing,  dress,  scenery,  and  decorations,  were  dis- 
played. Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  drama,  the 
audience  rose,  and  as  if  inipelled  by  magic,  the 
benches  touched  by  springs,  moved  and  formed  into 
tables  and  little  seats,  which  were  almost  instantly 
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covered  with  the  richest  viaucis,  served  up  in  gold  and 
silver.  The  curtain  again  rose,  and  discovered  a  ball 
of  mirrors,  from  the  roof  of  which  descended  globular 
lustres  of  crystal ;  a  table  appeared  covered  with  the 
rarity  of  almost  every  region,  splendidly  served  in  gold ; 
and  at  the  head,  upon  a  throne  gilded  and  glittering 
"with  precious  stones,  sat  the  empress,  surrounded  by 
her  court,  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe.  Such  were  the 
arrangements  in  this  place,  that  every  one  could  see 
and  be  seen.  In  the  colossal  hall  were  spread  tables 
filled  with  delicacies  and  the  most  costly  wines ;  and 
at  the  head  of  it  was  a  prodigious  massy  cistern  of 
solid  silver,  containing  sterlet  soup,  which  is  said 
alone  to  have  cost  ten  thousand  roubles.  During 
this  splendid  repast,  in  every  room  the  softest  music 
•was  heard,  which  rather  enlivened  than  restrained 
the  current  of  conversation.  Universal  decorum  and 
hilarity  prevailed  ;  every  wish  was  anticipated  ;  every 
sense  was  gratified.  The  banquet  was  followed  by 
a  succession  of  magnificent  exhibitions,  and  the 
empress  did  not  retire  until  midnight,  much  affected 
by  the  homage  that  had  been  paid  to  her. 


PROFESSOR  PALLAS. 

Akmetchet,  a  town  in  the  Crimea,  boasts  the  resi- 
dence of  the  celebrated  Professor  Pallas,  so  well  known 
to  the  literary  world  for  his  travels.  From  this  gen- 
tleman Dr.  Clarke,  when  in  the  Crimea,  received  the 
kindest  treatment.  "  To  his  hospitality  and  humane 
attentions,"  says  he,  "  we  were  indebted  for  comforts 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  our  own  country  : 
and  for  every   literary  communication  which  was  in 
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his  power  to  afford.  When  we  delivered  to  him  our 
letters  of  recommendation,  he  received  us  rather  as  a 
parent,  than  as  a  stranger  to  whose  protection  we  had 
been  consigned.  We  refused  to  intrude  bj  occupying 
apartments  in  his  liouse  ;  which  had  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  palace,  than  the  residence  of  a  private 
gentleman  ;  but  one  day,  when  we  were  absent  upon  an' 
excursion,  he  caused  all  our  things  to  be  removed  ;  and 
upon  our  return,  we  found  a  suit  of  rooms  prepared 
in  his  mansion  for  our  reception,  with  every  conve- 
nience for  study  and  repose."  ,The  author  considers 
himself  as  being  indebted  to  him  even  for  his  life. 
The  fatigue  of  travelling,  added  to  the  effect  of  bad 
air  and  unwholesome  food,  had  rendered  a  quartan 
fever  so  habitual  to  him,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
care  and  the  medical  skill  of  his  benevolent  host,  he 
could  not  have  lived  to  make  this  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment. Having  prescribed  for  him,  the  worthy 
professor  administered  every  medicine  with  his  own 
hand ;  carefully  ordered  his  diet,  and  after  nursing 
him  as  his  own  son,  at  last  restored  him  to  health. 
When  he  recovered,  the  same  exemplary  friend,  from 
his  own  collection,  provided  him  with  drawings,  charts, 
maps,  books,  antiquities,  minerals,  and  whatever 
else  might  serve  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  or  to  promote 
the  object  of  his  travels ;  accompanying  him  upon 
the  most  wearisome  excursions,  in  search  not  only  of 
the  insects  and  plants  of  the  country,  but  also  of 
every  document  likely  to  illustrate  either  its  ancient 
or  its  modern  history. 
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MAKING  QUARTERS  GOOD. 

When  the  allied  armies  were  at  Dresden  in  1815, 
a  party  of  Cossacks  were  billeted  at  the  house  of  a 
genteel  family,  the  lady  of  which,  out  of  economy, 
and  from  an  idea  that  her  guests  were  so  inured  to  hard- 
sliip  as  to  be  proof  against  all  sorts  of  weather,  had 
directed  that  no  fire  should  be  made  in  the  quarters 
destined  for  them.  Though  the  almanack  had  for 
some  days  announced  the  return  of  all-reviving  spring, 
the  Cossacks  experienced  none  of  its  enlivening  eifects 
in  their  uncomfortable  quarters.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  place,  they  sallied  cut  in  quest  of  a  warmer 
lodging.  It  was  not  long  before  they  discovered  one. 
This  was  the  apartment  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 
Ah!  here  warm,  here  good,  stay  luith  Mamsell.  So 
saying,  the  reconnoitring  party  took  a  strong  position 
in  MamseU's  room  ;  thither  all  their  baggage  also 
was  soon  transported.  JlIa?nseZ/,  unless  she  had  chosen 
to  turn  Cossack  too,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  her 
apartment  to  her  gallant  guests,  and  to  procure  in 
another  the  climate  that  she  had  quitted. 


NORMAN  CURATE. 

Mrs.  Stothard,  in  her  Letters  from  Normandy,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  hospitable  manners  of 
the  Cure  of  Josselin.  "  We  had  no  sooner  informed 
liim  that  we  were  English  travellers,  than  the  Cure 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  welcomed  us  with  cordial 
hospitality.  The  Cure  then  informed  us  that  he  had 
passed  ten  years  in  England,  during  the  emigration 
M  2 
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of  the  French,  and  had  returned  to  his  own  parish  of 
Josselin  at  the  short  ])eace.  '  You  are  English 
people,'  said  the  old  gentleman  ;  '  the  English  sliall 
ever  be  welcome  to  rest  in  ruy  home ;  I  came  into 
their  country  when  I  was  driven  from  my  own  ;  I  had 
neither  friends,  money,  nor  their  language  ;  for  the  first 
three  years  I  eat  my  daily  meal  at  their  cost.  I  taught " 
them  my  tongue,  and  they  regarded  me  as  a  brother : 
for  ten  years  I  was  supported  by  their  kindness,  and 
protected  by  their  laws;  gratitude  opens  ra}'^  door  at 
the  approach  of  any  of  their  nation.'  The  venerable 
man  came  forward,  seated  us  closer  to  the  fire,  and 
ordered  more  faggots  to  replenish  it.  He  pressed  us 
to  leave  the  inn,  and  begged  we  would  take  up  our 
residence  at  his  house.  This  we  declined,  but  pro- 
mised to  breakfast  and  dine  with  him  the  next  day,  in 
compliance  with  his  invitation,  given  in  Etiglish,  that 
we  would  take  with  him  the  luck  of  the  pot.  Accord- 
ingly, the  next  morning  we  j)resented  ourselves  at  the 
door  of  Monsieur  le  Cure,  who  received  us  in  his 
state  apartment ;  it  was  lumg  with  old  tapestry,  and 
decorated  with  a  few  family  portraits,  languishing  in 
the  full-bottomed  wigs  of  Louis  XlVth's  time;  the 
oaken  floor  was  so  nicely  waxed,  that  I  nearly  slipt 
down  while  Monsieur  handed  me  to  the  great  chair  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  which  I  found  he  con- 
sidered the  most  ceremonious  seat. 

"  JMon&ieur  le  Cure  is  a  complete  character,  hospi- 
table and  kind.  IJe  related  to  us  an  anecdote  that 
evinced  both  his  good  nature  and  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  his  character  :  (luring  the  late  war,  a  person 
belonging  to  an  English  ship,  induced  by  motives  of 
curiosity,   landed  on   the  coast   of  Britany,  without 
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apprehending  danger;  of  course  he  was  immediately 
seized  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  and  marched  up 
the  country.  The  escort  arrived  at  Josselin  with  the 
prisoner  in  a  most  distressed  condition,  his  shoes 
being  actually  worn  oif  his  feet ;  they  brought  him 
before  Monsieur  le  Cure,  who  commenced  his  inter- 
rogation with — '  You  are  an  Englishman.  What  is 
3'our  name  r' 

"  'My  name,'  replied  the  prisoner,  '  is  B****.' 

<<  (  g****  j»  gjjj(j  Monsieur,  '  surely  I  must  know 
that  name.  Stop  a  moment.  I  will  return  to  you 
immediately.'  Away  went  the  Cure  to  consult  the 
old  Court  Calendar;  and  there  finding  Lord  B****, 
Peer  of  the  Realm,  returned  back  to  the  ragged  pri- 
soner, convinced  of  his  identity  with  the  nobleman 
in  question. 

"  '  My  lord,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  '  why  do 
you  conceal  your  rank  ?  Of  what  use  can  it  be  ?  What 
is  your  motive  for  doing  so  ?  Your  name,  you  say,  is 
B****.  You  are  a  gentleman  ;  and  I  find  in  my  Court 
Calendar,  Lord  B****,  Peer  of  the  Realm.  Now, 
if  5^ou  are  Lord  B****,  I  will  furnish  you  with  money 
and  necessaries,  and  use  the  interest  I  have  with  my 
friends  at  Paris,  to  get  you  out  of  France.' 

"  '  I  thank  jou,  sir,'  replied  the  prisoner  ;  '  I  am 
certainly  Lord  B****,  as  you  say  I  am  >  and  if 
you  will  perform  what  you  have  so  kindly  off"ered,  the 
money  shall  be  returned  when  I  arrive  in  England, 
by  any  means  you  may  point  out.' 

"  All  succeeded  to  the  prisoner's  desire ;  and  the 
money  was  honestly  returned  to  the  good  Cure,  who 
prides  himself  upon  his  own  sagacity,  and  the  great 
benefit  arising  fiom  the  old  Court  Calendar  brought 
from  England  sixteen  years  since."  m  3 
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THE  MONTIFIC  ARABS. 

The  Montific  Arabs,  one  of  the  principal  tribes  of 
the  Bedouins  of  the  desert,  live  in  a  state  of  patriarchal 
simplicity.  Lieutenant  Heude,  who  travelled  over  land  > 
from  India  in  1817,  gives  a  singular  account  of  the 
profuse  hospitality  with  wiiich  he  was  treated  by  the 
Sheik  Mahamood.  He  says,  "Three  or  four  buiraloes' 
hides  sown  together  were  spread  upon  the  ground, 
in  the  midst  of  the  large  circle  that  had  filled  the 
tent,  and  extending  several  feet  beyond  the  outer 
wall.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  from  the  grease  and 
filth  it  was  loaded  with,  that  this  delectable  table- 
cloth had  descended  as  an  heir-loom  to  the  family  for 
many  successive  generations  ;  tiie  guests,  however, 
approached  its  wide  circumference  with  the  appetites 
of  hunters  preparing  for  the  chase.  A  long  train  of 
slaves  and  servants  now  appeared,  extending  from 
the  private  tents  to  the  presence,  and  each  bearing  in 
his  hand  a  mighty  tray,  loaded  with  coarse  black  rice, 
and  the  legs,  heads,  and  bodies  of  many  a  slaugh- 
tered sheep,  which  I  had  seen  browsing  in  perfect 
tranquillity  an  hour  or  two  before.  I  had  soon  occa- 
sion to  perceive  that  their  skill  and  care  in  the 
cookery,  was  about  equal  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
manner  of  their  serving  it  up.  Large  pieces  of  the 
skin  that  had  been  neglected  to  be  flayed,  were 
hanging  in  loose  folds  or  patches  on  many  a  goodly 
joint ;  and  the  whole  appeared,  in  truth,  as  if  the 
animal  liad  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hungry  dogs 
that  now  approached,  waiting  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance their  expected  gleanings  of  the  feast. 
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"  The  wliole  being  arranged,  grace  was  pronounced 
in  au  audible  voice,  and  the  chief  dashing  his  brawny 
fist  into  the  nearest  heap,  set  us  an  example  I  was 
constrained  to  follow  from  pure  civility,  and  to  avoid 
offence.  A  meeting  of  our  worthy  well-fed  citizens, 
assembled  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  turtle  or  a  venison 
feast,  could  not  have  partaken  of  such  delicacies 
with  greater  glee  and  avidity,  than  were  displayed 
by  my  worthy  hosts  in  tlieir  joint  attack  on  this  sim- 
ple fare.  The  utmost  silence  prevailed  for  awhile, 
until  the  chief  having  satisfied  the  first  9ravings  of  a 
keen  appetite,  looked  round,  and  encouraged  the 
guests  to  persevere.  I  was  so  unlucky  at  this  moment 
as  to  attract  his  attention  ;  when  observing  me  at  a 
stand,  ni}'  stomach  being  in  a  very  critical  unsettled 
state,  from  all  I  had  witnessed,  he  seized  a  remaining 
head,  with  part  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  hanging  on 
it,  and  dividing  the  morsel  in  two  with  his  hands, 
beckoned  me  to  eat.  I  felt  this  as  the  concluding 
stroke  to  the  sickly  feeling  that  was  stealing  over  all 
ray  faculties.  After  an  attempt,  therefore,  I  was 
obliged  to  resign  my  seat ;  and  the  remaining  guests 
all  rising  in  their  turn,  their  places  were  supplied  by 
some  inferior  company,  that  was  onl}'  entitled  to  ap- 
pear at  the  conclusion  of  the  feast." 

A  very  similar  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Legh,  of  his 
hospitable  treatment  during  his  tour  in  Syria,  where 
he  was  entertained  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs  with  coifee, 
curds  and  whey,  which  they  drank  out  of  the  hollow 
of  their  hands,  and  an  entire  sheep  cut  in  pieces,  and 
boiled  in  leJibin  or  sour  milk  ;  a  dish  of  burgul  made  of 
green  wheat,  peeled  and  boiled  in  the  milk  in  which 
the  mutton  had  been  cooked,  concluded  this  rude  but 
hospitable  repast. 
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ARABS  AND  TURKMEN. 
Mr.  Browne,  the  traveller,  in  a  journey  across 
Asia  Minor,  observed  a  very  remarkable  people,  whom 
he  thus  describes.  "  In  my  visits  to  the  Turkman 
tents,  I  remarked  a  strong  contrast  between  their 
habits  and  those  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  With  the 
latter,  the  rights  of  hospitality  are  inviolable  ;  and 
while  the  host  possesses  a  cake  of  bread,  he  feels  it 
a  duty  to  furnish  half  of  it  to  his  guest.  The  Turk- 
man offers  nothing  spontaneously  ;  and  if  he  furnish 
a  little  milk  or  butter,  it  is  at  an  exorbitant  price. 
With  him,  it  is  a  matter  of  calculation,  whether  the 
compendious  profit  of  a  single  act  of  plunder,  or  the 
more  ignoble  system  of  receiving  presents  from  the 
caravans  for  their  secure  passage,  be  most  advanta- 
geous. The  Arab  values  himself  on  the  h.asb  ice 
nasb,  that  is,  his  ancient  pedigree  ;  the  Turkman,  on 
his  personal  prowess.  With  the  former,  civility  re- 
quires that  salutations  be  protracted  to  satiety  ;  the 
latter  scarcely  replies  to  a  Satam  aleikum. 


"  MILORDS  ANGLOIS." 
Two  English  gentlemen  of  considerable  property, 
travelled  for  amusement  in  the  South  of  Russia. 
They  were  at  Nicholaef ;  and  being  invited  by  the 
chief  admiral  to  dinner,  they  were  placed  as  usual  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  where  they  were  addressed  by 
the  well-known  title  of"  Milords  Anglois."  Tired  of  this 
ill-placed  distinction,  they  assured  the  admiral,  that 
they  were  not  lords.     "  Allow  rae  then  to  ask,"  said 
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their  liost,  "  what  is  the  rank  which  you  possess  ?" 
The  lowest  Russian  admitted  to  an  admiral's  table, 
has  a  certain  degree  of  rank,  all  who  are  in  the 
service  of  tlie  crown  being  considered  as  noble 
by  their  profession;  tb.ere  are  no  middle  classes 
of  society  in  the  country;  every  member  of  it  is 
either  a  nobleman  or  a  slave  ;  the  distinction  of 
an  independent  gentleman  is  unknown,  neither'  is 
the  term  understood,  unless  there  be  some  specific 
title  annexed  to  it.  The  Englishmen,  however, 
replied,  that  they  had  no  other  rank  than  that  of 
English  gentlemen.  "  But  your  titles  ?  you  must 
have  some  title?"  "  No,"  said  they,  "  we  have  no 
title,  but  that  of  English  gentlemen."  A  general 
silence,  and  many  sagacious  looks,  followed  this  last 
declaration.  On  the  following  day,  they  presented 
themselves  again  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  were 
taking  their  station  as  before.  To  their  surprise,  they 
found  that  each  person  present,  one  after  the  other, 
placed  himself  above  them ;  one  was  a  general ;  another 
a  lieutenant;  a  third,  an  ensign  ;  a  fourth,  a  police 
otBcer  ;  a  tifth,  an  army  surgeon  ;  a  sixth,  a  secretary, 
and  so  on.  All  this  was  very  well  ;  they  consoled 
themselves  with  the  prospect  of  a  snug  party  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  where  the3'  would  be  tlie  farther 
removed  from  ceremony;  but,  lo  I  when  the  dishes 
came  round,  a  first  was  empty  ;  a  second  contained 
the  sauce  without  the  meat  ;  a  third,  the  rejected 
offals  of  the  w  hole  company ;  and  at  length  they 
were  compelled  to  make  a  scanty  meal  upon  the  slice 
of  black  bread  before  them,  and  a  little  dirty  broth 
from  the  humble  tureen,  behind  whose  compassionate 
veil  they  were  happy  lo  hide  their  confusion ;  at  the 
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same  time  being  more  amused  than  mortified,  at  an 
adventure  into  which  they  now  saw  they  had  brought 
themselves  by  their  unassuming  frankness.  Had 
either  of  them  said,  as  was  really  the  case,  that  they 
were  in  the  service  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Militia, 
or  members  of  the  associated  Volunteers  of  London, 
they  would  never  have  encountered  so  unfavourable  a 
reception. 

COMPLAISANT  GUEST. 

A  voiture  broke  down  in  a  rough  road,  near  the  small 
town  of  Goudrecourt,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
repair  it.  There  was  a  good  deal  to  do,  and  but  few 
workmen  ;  so  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  a 
pretty  long  delay.  The  traveller,  desirous  of  filling 
up  the  interval  agreeably,  sauntered  towards  a  Capu- 
chin Friar}',  which  he  espied  at  a  little  distance,  very 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  mount.  He  rang 
the  bell,  and  on  one  of  the  fathers  making  his  appear- 
ance, politely  stated  the  circumstance  which  caused 
his  detention,  and  requested  to  be  admitted  in  the 
meanwhile  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  con- 
vent. The  capuchins  have  little  ;  but  what  they  have, 
tl.'oy  bestow  freelj'.  They  gave  the  stranger  a  wel- 
come reception  ;  and  on  entering  into  conversation 
wi!h  him,  were  greatly  pleased  to  find,  that  they  had 
not  for  a  long  time  entertained  within  their  walls  a 
more  agreeable  or  entertaining  guest.  On  every  thing 
lie  had  something  pertinent  to  say,  and  said  it  in 
such  a  way,  as  if  it  gave  iiim  a  world  of  pain  to  differ 
in  sentiment  witli  any  human  being.  During  a  plain 
dimier  of  which  they  invited  him  to  partake,  tlie  con- 
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versation  turned  on  tlieology,  or,  as  it  has  been 
sarcastically  termed,  the  Capuchin  philosophy.  The 
stranger  showed  that  he  knew  almost  as  much  about 
it  as  the  fathers  themselves  ;  and  seemed  to  know  the 
more,  that  he  agreed  with  their  opinions  of  the  sub- 
ject. They  spoke  of  the  different  Capuchin  houses 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  ;  the  stranger  proved 
to  be  better  informed  in  this  interesting  part  of 
geography  than  they  could  possibly  have  imagined, 
and  was  particularly  happy  in  illustrating  the  talent 
which  the  sons  of  St.  Francis  have  for  finding  out 
beautiful  situations.  Some  traits  were  mentioned  of 
the  humility  of  the  good  St.  Francis  d'Assise  ;  the 
stranger  admired  them,  and  related  in  his  turn  some 
others,  of  which  the  fathers  were  ignorant.  The 
fraternity  became  in  the  end  quite  enchanted  with 
their  guest  ;  and  as  the  best  service  they  could  dohim, 
proposed  that  he  should  become  one  of  their  order. 
The  stranger  still  meek  and  complying,  replied,  that 
he  would  think  of  it ;  that  he  felt  deeply  sensible  of 
the  honour  which  they  proposed  to  him  ;  that  he  was 
sorely  afraid  they  judged  too  favourably  of  his  raind 
and  temper  ;  but  that  he  would  institute  a  strict  self- 
examination,  and  perhaps  the  day  might  ere  long 
arrive,  when  he  would  seek  among  them  that  happi- 
ness which  a  vain  world  could  never  afford,  A  mes- 
senger now  announced  that  the  voiture  was  repaired 
and  ready  ;  the  whole  convent  was  in  affliction  ;  not 
was  the  stranger  suffered  to  depart  without  an  inter- 
charge  of  the  warmest  assurances  of  everlasting 
esteem  and  remembrance. 

The  reader  niuy  be  curious  to  know  who  the  indi- 
vidual was  who  hud  thus  gained  the  hearts  of  the 
Capuchins. -> — It  was  M.  de  Voltaire! 
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PETER  THE  GREAT. 
Tlie  house,  or  rather  cottage,  in  which  Peter  the 
Great  resided  during  thefoundation  of  St.  Petersburg, 
is  lield  almost  sacred  by  tlie  Russians,  and  has  been 
covered  over  by  a  brick  building  of  arcades,  to  protect 
it  from  the  ravages  of  time.  It  was  at  this  cottage, 
wliich  consists  of  only  three  rooms,  that  Peter  enter- 
tained a  Dutch  skipper  ;  who  hearing  tliat  St.  Peters- 
burg was  building,  and  tliat  the  emperor  had  a  great 
passion  for  ships  and  conmierce,  resolved  to  try  his 
fortune,  and  accordingly  arrived  with  the  first  mer- 
chant vessel  that  ever  sailed  up  the  Neva.  The 
Dutchman  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  captain  of  the  port,  from  a  friend  in  Holland, 
requesting  him  to  use  his  interest  to  procure  a  freight 
for  him.  Peter  was  working  like  a  common  labourer 
in  the  Admiralty,  as  the  galliot  passed  and  saluted 
with  two  or  three  guns.  The  emperor  was  un- 
commonly delighted ;  and  being  informed  of  the 
Dutchman's  business,  he  resolved  to  have  a  frolic 
with  him.  He  accordingl3'  commanded  the  captain 
of  the  port  to  see  the  skipper,  as  soon  as  he  landed, 
and  direct  him  to  the  emperor,  as  a  merchant  just 
settled  there.  Peter  re|)aiied  to  this  cottage  with  liis 
empress,  who,  to  humour  the  joke,  dressed  herself  in 
a  plain  habit,  such  as  suiled  the  wife  of  a  merchant. 
The  Dutchman  was  introduced  to  the  emperor,  who 
received  him  with  great  kindness,  and  they  sat  eating 
bread  and  cheese,  and  smoking  together,  for  some 
time.  The  Dutchman's  eye  in  the  meantime  examined 
the  room,  and  he  begun  to  think  that  no  one  who 
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lived  in  so  mean  a  place  could  be  of  any  service  to 
him.  The  empress  soon  entered  the  room,  wlien  the 
skipper  addressed  her  by  saying,  that  he  had  brought 
her  a  cheese  ;  for  which,  alFecting  an  awkward  manner, 
she  thanked  him.  Being  much  pleased  with  her 
appearance,  he  took  from  his  coat  a  piece  of  linen, 
and  begged  her  acceptance  of  it  also.  "  Oh,  Kate!" 
exclaimed  the  emperor,  "  you  will  now  be  as  fine 
and  as  proud  as  an  empress  !  there,  you  are  a  lucky 
woman;  you  never  had  such  shifts  as  you  will  now 
have  in  your  life  before."  This  was  followed  by  the 
stranger  begging  to  have  a  kiss,  which  she  coyly  per- 
mitted. At  this  moment  Prince  Menzikoff,  the 
favourite  and  minister  of  Peter  the  Great,  entered, 
decorated  with  all  his  orders,  and  stood  before  the 
emperor  uncovered.  The  skipper  began  to  be 
amazed ;  and  Peter  perceiving  it,  made  a  signal  to 
the  prince  that  he  wished  him  to  retire.  The  asto- 
nished Dutchman  said,  "  Why,  you  appear  to  have 
great  acquaintance  here?"  "Yes,"  replied  Peter, 
"  and  so  may  you,  if  you  stay  here  but  ten  days  ; 
there  are  plenty  of  such  needy  noblemen  as  the  one 
you  saw,  who  are  alwa^'s  in  debt,  and  very  glad  to 
borrow  of  any  one  ;  and  they  have  found  out  me  : 
but,  sir,  3-0U  must  beware  of  these  fellows ;  resist 
their  importunity,  however  flattering;  and  do  not 
be  dazzled  by  their  stars  and  garters,  and  such  like 
baubles."  This  explanatory  advice  put  the  stranger 
a  little  more  at  his  ease,  and  lie  drank  and  smoked 
very  cheerfully.  He  then  made  a  bargain  with  the 
imperial  merchant  for  a  cargo;  and  just  as  he  had 
concluded  it,  the  officer  of  the  guard,  which  had  been 
changed,  entered  to  receive  orders,  and  before  Peter 
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could  stop  him,  addressed  him  by  the  title  of  im- 
perial majesty.  The  Dutchman  sprung  from  his 
chair,  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  emperor  and  empress, 
and  implored  forgiveness  for  the  freedom  he  had  used. 
Peter  enjoyed  the  scene,  and  raising  the  terrified 
suppliant,  made  him  kiss  the  hand  of  the  empress, 
presented  him  with  fifteen  hundred  roubles,  gave  hini 
a  freight,  and  ordered  that  his  vessel,  as  long  as  her 
timbers  kept  together,  should  be  permitted  to  enter 
all  the  Russian  ports  free  of  duty.  This  privilege 
made  the  rapid  fortune  of  the  owner. 


CALOYERS  OF  MOUNT  ATHOS. 

By  the  rules  of  the  religious  community  of  Mount 
Athos,  every  convent  at  that  holy  mountain,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  throughout  the  whole  Turkish  empire, 
is  ordered  to  show  hospitality  to  strangers  who  present 
themselves  at  their  gates,  whether  they  be  Greeks, 
Heretics,  or  Infidels  j  nor  are  they  permitted  to  ask 
for  payment  from  any  pilgrim,  or  other  visitor,  for  the 
provisions  which  tliey  may  give  them. 

"  The  behaviour  of  the  monks  in  general,"  says  Dr. 
Hunt,  in  an  account  of  an  excursion  to  the  lioly 
mountains,  "  was  hospitable  and  polite  ;  and  during 
our  residence  of  five  days  among  them,  they  seemed 
to  regret  that  the  concourse  of  uncivilized  and  noisy 
pilgriiDS  assembled  for  the  holy  week,  prevented  them 
fron)  bciiij^  more  attentive  to  us  ;  on  Easter  Day,  there 
were  about  fifteen  hundred  people,  who  dined  in 
the  court-yard  of  this  convent,  principally  Albanian, 
Bulgarian,  and  Wallachian  Greeks.'' 

Not  far  from  ]Moi:nt  Athos,  in  a  retired  vale  sur- 
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rounded  by  forests,  is  the  little  convent  of  Consta- 
nioneta,  the  poverty  of  which  has  obtained  for  it  a  very 
different  character  in  point  of  hospitality  from  the 
richer  establishraeuts  of  the  holy  mountain.  A  beggar 
passing  once  by  the  doors  of  this  convent,  asked  the 
accustomed  aims  of  bread  and  wine  ;  on  which  the  porter 
told  him  that  the  abbot  had  strictly  forbidden  him  to 
distribute  any  more,  as  the  convent  was  poor,  and 
scarceU'  able  to  support  its  own  members.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  the  beggar  asked  him  how 
the  convent  became  so  poor ;  and  on  the  porter  not 
being  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  he  replied,  "  I 
will  inform  you.  There  were  two  brothers,  who  dwelt 
in  this  convent  at  its  first  foundation,  and  on  tiiem  its 
happiness  solely  depended.  Your  tyrannical  abbot 
forced  one  of  them  into  exile;  the  other  soon  fled,  and 
with  them  your  prosperity.  But  be  assured,  that 
until  you  recall  your  elder  brother,  you  will  continue 
poor.  "  What  were  their  names  ?"  said  the  wondering 
Caloyer.  "  The  expelled  brother,"  replied  the  beggar, 
"  was  called  Aioore ;  and  the  name  of  him  who  fol" 
lowed  was  AoGijcrsraj.  (Give,  and  it  shall  be  Given 
UNTO  YOU.     Luke  vi.  38.) 

SWEDISH  MERCHANT. 
Mr.  Acerbi,  who  travelled  in  Sweden  in  the  years 
1798  and  1799,  gives  the  following  amiable  character 
of  Mr.  Malmgrein  of  Stockholm.  "  When  we  arrived 
at  the  inn,  all  the  apartments  were  occupied,  and  we 
should  have  been  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  pass  the 
night,  if  we  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  at 
the  door   Mr.   Malmgrein,   the    most    amiable    and 
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obliging  man  in  all  Sweden.  There  is  not  perhaps 
a  traveller  who  has  been  at  Stockholm,  but  recollects 
some  act  of  kindness  shown  to  him  by  that  truly 
benevolent  and  estimable  person.  Mr.  INIalragrein 
places  his  happiness  in  acts  of  coraplaisance  and 
goodness  to  others,  and  particularly  in  showing  atten- 
tion and  kindness  to  strangers.  This  man  stands' 
single  in  his  kind  ;  he  has  no  enemies,  because  he  has 
no  ambition  ;  he  has  no  care,  because  he  has  no  in- 
terest to  pursue  ;  he  has  no  flatterers,  because  he  has 
no  favourite  weakness  ;  he  never  experiences  any 
aggressions,  because  he  possesses  in  his  integrity 
a  shield  for  their  repulsion.  Such  was  the  first 
person  we  met  with  at  Stockholm,  when  we  were 
seeking  for  some  place  to  pass  the  night  in,  that 
we  might  not  be  obliged  to  remain  in  the  car- 
riage until  morning.  It  will  not  appear  surprising, 
after  the  character  T  have  given  of  Mr.  Malm- 
grein,  that  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  he  provided 
us  with  lodgings,  a  coach  house  for  our  carriage,  a 
valct-de-place,  and  sent  to  our  apartments  an  excel- 
lent supper.  On  the  very  same  evening  he  would 
needs  sliow  us  the  city.  At  first  I  took  him  for  a 
valet-de- place  ;  but  when  1  perceived  that  he  was 
saluted  in  a  very  familiar  manner  by  the  gentlemen 
tliat  passed  us  in  the  street  ;  and  that  all  the  people, 
wherever  we  went  to  enquire  for  loiigings,  answered 
his  questions  vvitli  the  greatest  respect,  and  apparent 
readiness  to  oblige  him,  I  did  not  well  know  what 
to  think  of  my  fiicud.  Jn  the  morning  we  were 
awakened  early  by  a  band  of  military  music,  that 
did  us  the  honours  of  the  place,  at  tlie  door  of  our 
bed-chamber." 
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FINLAND. 

The  clergy  in  Finland  are  so  hospitable,  that  it  is  an 
established  custom,  and  generally'  followed  by  every 
traveller,  on  the  great  road  excepted,  to  go  directly 
to  the  clergyman's  house,  and  to  ask  for  a  chamber 
to  lodge  in,  with  the  same  freedom  as  you  would  use 
at  an  inn.  The  clergy  are  always  extremely  happy 
to  receive  a  stranger,  whom  they  entertain  in  a  supe- 
rior style,  and  treat  with  the  most  delicious  fare  they 
can  procure.  The  more  distant  the  country  from 
which  he  comes,  the  more  interesting  is  he  deemed, 
and  the  whole  family  are  unable  to  restrain  a  smile 
of  pleasure  in  seeing  him.  The  gaiety'  of  the  family 
diffuses  itself,  from  the  faces  of  the  masters  to  those 
of  the  servants,  and  even  descends  to  the  cat  and  dog, 
which,  on  his  account,  dine  and  sup  better  than  usual. 
As  they  are  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  between  a  pleasant 
and  a  cheerful  entertainment,  and  that  of  a  useless 
and  troublesome  profusion,  in  order  to  show  their 
anxiety  to  oblige  you,  they  almost  suifocate  you  with 
tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  liqueurs,  punch,  and  drink  of 
all  kinds,  which  succeed  one  another,  in  contempt  of 
all  order,  with  an  oppressive  rapidity.  The  moment 
of  departure  is  always  melancholy'  ;  you  fancy  it 
impossible  to  quit  a  house  where  you  are  the  object 
of  such  unwearied  politeness  and  attention. 

Some  travellers  who  visited  the  founderiesat  Kengis 
in  1799,  were  very  hospitably  received  by  the  in- 
spector there,  who  spared  no  expense  that  could  con- 
tribute to  render  their  stay  agreeable.  He  thought 
nothing  in  his  house  too  costly  for  their  entertainment. 
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He  assembled  the  peasants  to  show  their  dancing,  and 
the  genius  of  their  nnisic  ;  and  on  the  Sunday,  treated 
them  with  punch  and  liqueurs  in  a  handsome  little 
tent,  which  he  had  erected  on  a  small  eminence 
under  Italian  poplars. 


THE  DON  COSSACKS. 
*'The  postmaster  of  Tuslovskaia,"  says  Dr.  Clarke, 
*'  met  us  as  we  drew  near  to  Axay.  He  had,  without 
our  knowledge,  passed  us  on  the  road,  and  given  very 
absurd  notice  to  the  inhabitants,  that  a  great  general 
from  England  was  upon  the  road  to  the  town.  A 
party  of  Cossack  cavalry,  armed  with  very  long  lances, 
carae  out  to  meet  us,  and  joining  our  escort,  took 
their  station  in  the  van.  The  postmaster,  with  his 
drawn  sabre,  rode  bare-headed  by  the  carriage  side  ; 
and  sn  this  conspicuous  manner,  we  made  our  public 
entry.  We  found  the  inhabitants  waiting  our  arrival, 
and  the  Cossack  othcers  drawn  out  to  witness  it.  The 
Ataman  of  Axay  carae  to  us  immediately;  and  we 
took  care  to  undeceive  him  with  regard  to  our  supposed 
generalship.  It  seemed  to  make  no  alteration  either 
in  the  respect  paid  to  us,  or  the  welcome  they  were 
disposed  to  give.  Every  possible  attention  and 
politeness  were  manifest.  We  expressed  an  inclina- 
tion to  proceed  as  far  as  Tcherkask  the  same  evening. 
The  Ataman  observed,  that  the  day  was  far  advanced ; 
that  the  current  of  ihe  Don,  swoln  by  the  inundation, 
was  extremely  rapid  and  turbulent ;  and  that  he  could 
not  undertake  to  be  responsible  for  our  safety,  if  we 
persisted  in  our  dcternnnation.  He  liad  already  pro- 
vided  excellent    quarters,  in  a    spacious  and  clean 
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apartment,  with  numerous  windows,  a  balcony  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  Don,  and  every  ])rotecti()ii  a 
host  of  saints,  virgins,  and  bishops,  whose  pictures 
covered  the  walls,  could  aiford.  Their  general  was 
at  his  country  seat,  ten  miles  from  town;  an  express 
■was  therefore  sent  to  him,  for  his  instructions  con- 
cerning our  future  reception.  In  the  meantime  sen- 
tinels were  stationed  at  our  carriage  ;  and  an  officer 
with  Cossack  soldiers  paraded  constantly  before  our 
door.  During  the  whole  time  we  remained  in  their 
countr^^  the  same  honours  were  paid  to  us;  and 
although  we  frequently  remonstrated  against  the 
confinement  this  occasioned  to  the  young  officers,  we 
were  never  without  finding  the  sentinels  in  waiting, 
and  the  officer  at  his  post.  The  Ataman  came 
frequently  to  offer  liis  services  ;  and  the  constant 
endeavour  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  who  should 
show  us  the  greatest  degree  of  kindness." 


LORD  ROKEBY. 

The  late,  orashe  wascalled,  "  the  eccentric,"  Lord 
Rokeby,  notwithstanding  his  singularities  in  dress  and 
manners,  possessed  many  amiable  qualities.  He  has 
been  accused  of  covetousness,  but  this  was  not  per- 
ceptible in  his  domestic  arrangements,  or  in  his  con- 
duct to  his  tenants,  which  was  exceedingly  liberal. 
His  table  was  amply  provided  with  every  thing  in 
season,  exceedingly  well  dressed,  and  of  which  he 
partook  off  a  wooden  platter.  No  one  was  more 
hospitable  to  his  guests  ;  they  were  desired  to  order 
just  what  they  pleased  ;  and  in  return,  were  requested 
and  expected  to  permit  the  host  to  drink  as  he 
pleased. 
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MARSHAL  DE  BOUFFLERS. 
The  Marquess  de  Boufflers  was  scarcely  more  dis' 
tinguished  for  his  attachment  to  his  country  and  his  king, 
than  for  his  magnificent  hospitality.  When  Louis  XIV. 
formed  the  camp  of  Compeigne  to  serve  as  a  lesson 
to  liis  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  as  a 
spectacle  to  tlie  court,  Boufflers  lived  there  in  such 
a  splendid  style,  tliat  the  king  said  to  Livri,  hhmaitrc 
(V  hotel,  "  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  must  not  keep  a 
table ;  there  is  no  outdoing  Boufflers  :  Burgundy 
must  dine  with  him,  when  he  goes  to  the  camp." 

NUPTIAL  FETE. 
On  the  marriage  of  their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  pre- 
sent Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  they  gave  an 
entertainment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  of  Bag- 
shot,  which  well  deserves  to  be  held  in  remembrance,  for 
many  features  of  good  old  English  hospitality  which  it 
presented.  The  cloth  was  laid  for  a  thousand  persons, 
on  the  lawn  near  the  royal  mansion.  An  excellent 
dinner  loaded  the  temporary  table  erected  for  the  oc- 
casion, consisting  of  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding,  with 
abundance  of  fmc  old  ale.  After  the  assemblage  had 
taken  their  scats,  the  royal  couple  walked  arm  in  arm 
round  the  table,  to  view  tlie  enjoyment  of  their  neigh- 
bours, who  with  due  respect  were  rising  from  their 
seats,  to  pay  their  grateful  homage  of  respect,  when 
the  royal  pair  condesc(Midingly  insisted  upon  their 
not  disturbing  themselves,  as  they  wished  to  sec  them 
all  comfortalMc  ;nid  happy.  The  healths  of  the  royal 
pair  \wcrr:   then  drank  with  enthusiasm,  and  fervent 
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wishes  expressed  that  long  life  and  happiness  might 
attend  them.  Several  bands  of  music  attended  ;  and 
after  dinner,  the  lads  and  lasses  turned  out  and  danced 
merrily  on  the  lawn.  The  assemblage  consisted  of 
young  and  old  of  various  degrees.  Among  the  latter 
was  a  lady  of  ninety-eight  years  of  age,  who  came 
in  a  chaise  some  distance,  to  pay  her  respects  to  the 
duke  and  duchess.  She  appeared  highly  gratified  at 
having  the  honour  of  speaking  to  them,  and  their 
royal  highnesses  were  marked  in  their  attention  to 
their  venerable  guest.  The  entertainment  was  kept 
up  till  a  late  hour. 

REFUGEE  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

The  Scotch  Jesuit,  Archibald  Bower,  in  his  account 
of  his  escape  from  Italy  to  England,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  particulars  of  his  adventures  in 
Switzerland.  "  Having  rested  a  few  days  at  Chia- 
venna,  I  resumed  my  journey  quite  refreshed,  conti- 
nuing it  through  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  and  the 
two  small  cantons  of  Ury  and  Underwald,  to  the 
canton  of  Lucerne.  There  I  missed  my  way,  as  I 
was  quite  unacquainted  with  the  country  ;  and  disco- 
vering a  city  at  some  distance,  was  advancing  to  it, 
but  very  slowly,  as  I  knew  not  where  I  was,  when  a 
countryman,  whom  I  met,  informed  me  that  the  city 
before  me  was  Lucerne  (a  catholic  city).  Upon  that 
intelligence,  I  turned  out  of  the  road  as  soon  as  the 
countryman  was  out  of  sight ;  and  that  night  I  passed 
Avith  a  good-natured  shepherd  in  his  cottage,  who 
supplied  me  with  sheep's  milk,  and  my  horse  with 
plenty  of  grass.  I  set  out  very  early  next  morning, 
making  the  best  of  my  way  westward,  as  1  knew  that 
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Berne  lay  west  of  Lucerne.  But  after  a  few  miles,  the 
country  proved  very  mountainous ;  and  having  tra- 
velled the  whole  day  over  mountains,  I  was  overtaken 
amongst  them  by  night.  As  1  was  looking  out  for  a 
place  where  I  might  shelter  myself  during  the  night 
against  the  snow  and  rain,  for  it  both  snowed  and 
rained,  I  perceived  a  light  at  a  distance  ;  and  making 
towards  it,  got  into  a  kind  of  footpath,  but  so  narrow 
and  rugged,  ti)at  I  was  obliged  to  lead  ray  horse,  and 
feel  my  way  with  one  foot,  having  no  light  to  direct 
me,  before  I  durst  move  the  other.  Thus  with  much 
difficulty  I  reached  the  place  where  the  light  was,  a 
poor  little  cottage,  and  knocking  at  the  door,  was 
asked  by  a  man  within  who  I  was,  and  wliat  I  wanted? 
I  answered,  that  I  was  a  stranger,  and  had  lost  my 
way.  *  Lost  your  way  !'  replied  the  man  ;  *  there 
is  no  way  to  lose.'  I  then  asked  him  in  what 
canton  I  was  ;  and  upon  his  answering  that  I  was  in 
the  canton  of  Berne  (a  protestant  canton),  '  1  thank 
God,  '  I  cried  out,  transported  with  joy,  '  that  I 
am.'  The  good  man  answered,  '  and  so  do  I.'  I 
then  told  him  who  I  was,  and  that  I  was  going  to 
Berne,  but  had  quite  lost  myself,  by  keeping  out  of 
all  the  high  roads,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  sought  my  destruction.  He  thereupon 
opened  the  door,  received  and  entertained  me  with 
all  the  hospitality  his  poverty  would  admit  of ;  regaled 
me  with  sour-krout  and  some  new-laid  eggs,  the  only 
provisions  he  had  ;  and  clean  straw,  with  a  kind  of 
rug,  for  my  bed,  he  having  no  other  for  himself  and 
his  wife.  The  good  woman  expressed  as  much  satis- 
faction and  good-nature  in  her  countenance  as  her 
Imsband  ;    and  said  many  kind  things  in  the  Swiss 
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language,  which  her  husband  interpreted  for  nie  in 
the  Italian.  I  never  passed  a  more  comfortable 
night ;  and  no  sooner  did  I  begin  to  stir  in  the  morning, 
than  the  good  man  and  his  wife  came  both  to  know 
how  1  rested ;  and  wishing  ilwy  had  been  able  to 
accommodate  me  better,  obliged  me  to  breakfast  on 
two  eggs,  which  Providence,  they  said,  had  supplied 
them  with  for  that  purpose.  I  then  took  leave  of  the 
wife,  who  with  her  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  seemed 
most  sincerely  to  wish  me  a  good  journey.  As  for 
the  husband,  he  would  by  all  means  attend  me  to 
the  high  road  leading  to  Berne;  which  road,  he  said, 
was  but  two  miles  distant  from  that  place.  But  he 
insisted  on  my  first  going  back  v/ith  him,  to  see  the 
way  I  had  come  the  niglit  before ;  the  only  way,  he 
said,  I  could  possibly  have  come  from  the  neigh- 
bouring canton  of  Lucerne.  I  saw  it,  and  shud- 
dered at  the  danger  I  had  escaped  ;  for  I  found  that 
I  had  walked  and  led  my  liorse  a  good  way  along  a 
very  narrow  path  on  the  brink  of  a  dreadful  preci- 
pice. The  man  made  so  man}^  pious  and  pertinent 
remarks  on  the  occasion,  as  both  surprised  and 
charmed  me.  I  no  less  admired  his  disinterestedness 
than  his  piety  ;  for  upon  our  parting,  after  he  had 
attended  rae  till  I  was  out  of  all  danger  of  losing 
ni}'  y/ay,  I  could  by  no  means  prevail  upon  him  to 
accept  of  any  reward  for  his  trouble.  '  He  had  the 
satisfaction,'  he  said,  '  of  having  relieved  me  in  the 
greatest  distress ;  which  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  re- 
ward, and  he  cared  fur  no  other.'  " 
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HIDALGO  OF  THE  ORONOOKO. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  pride  of  the  Spanish 
gentry,  known  under  the  denomination  of  Hidalgos. 
It  is  a  common  fact,  that  very  often  these  nobles  of 
sixteen  quarters  possess  only  one;  that  they  till  the 
ground  with  their  swords  girt  by  their  side ;  and  that 
while  eating  their  peas  and  onions,  they  look  with  a 
disdainful  eye  on  the  miserable  plebeian,  who  is  mean 
enough  to  live  on  poultry  and  truffles,  two  dishes 
unworthy  of  a  stomach,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the 
night  of  time. 

In  whatever  situation  an  Hidalgo  is,  whatever  climate 
he  may  inliabit,  he  always  preserves  his  pride,  and 
affects  the  airs  of  a  prince  ;  it  is  true  that  the  princi- 
pality is  wanting,  but  that  is  a  mere  trifle  to  the  pride 
of  birth. 

The  celebrated  traveller,  Baron  Humboldt,  and  one 
of  his  friends,  were  gohig  down  the  Oronooko  in  a 
small  boat,  when  a  person  from  the  shore  cried  to 
them,  and  begged  them  in  the  Spanish  language  to 
come  and  repose  themselves  in  his  castle.  The  two 
travellers  landed,  and  approached  the  castle  lord, 
whom  they  found  almost  naked,  and  so  sun  burnt, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  his  colour.  "  Gentlemen," 
said  he,  "  we  white  people  owe  each  other  courtesy, 
and  the  duties  of  hospitality ;  and  I  am  quite  delighted 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  them  towards 
you."  After  this  noble  speech,  he  pointed  out  his  castle 
to  the  travellers ;  who  seeing  nothing  but  a  groove  of 
palms,  supposed  the  castle  lay  beyond  \  but  what  was 
their  astonishment,  when  he  stopped  in  the  midst  of 
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the  palras,  and  said,  "  here  is  my  home."  I  will 
present  you  to  my  sister,  Donna  Isabella,  and  my 
daughter.  The  two  ladies  soon  appeared,  and  as 
slightly  clothed  as  the  seignior  ;  after  the  customary 
compliments,  a  repast  was  served  in  unison  with  their 
appearance.  The  Hidalgo  then  informed  our  two 
travellers,  that  he  had  come  to  reside  in  the  country* 
where  he  traded  in  oil,  procured  from  the  turtles'  eggs* 
and  that  he  intended  very  shortly  to  build  a  castle. 
Night  coming  on,  the  seignior  ordered  a  ladder  to  be 
brought,  and  requested  our  travellers  to  repose  in  two 
hammocks  suspended  from  the  palm  trees,  which 
shaded  this  scene  of  delight.  M.  Humboldt  and  his 
friend  had  consequently  the  heavens  for  their  canopy- 
Scarcely  were  they  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  when 
Donna  Isabella's  cat  leaping  from  one  branch  to 
another,  fell  into  the  hammock  of  the  baron's  friend, 
who  fancying  himself  attacked  by  a  tiger,  at  last 
roared  out  lustily.  The  cat  not  less  afraid,  leaped 
into  M.  Humboldt's  hammock,  and  crossing  that  of 
the  male  Hidalgo,  left  on  his  nose  unequivocal  marks 
of  her  passage.  The  cause  being  known,  our  travel- 
lers again  committed  themselves  to  sleep;  but,  alas! 
their  sufferings  were  only  conmiencing !  A  dreadful 
storm  came  on,  and  they  were  soon  in  the  situation  of 
the  Gascon,  who  leaped  into  the  river  to  escape  a 
shower  of  rain.  At  day- break  our  travellers  took 
leave  of  their  host,  who  said  to  them  on  parting, 
"  From  the  storm  we  have  bad,  I  doubly  congratulate 
myself  on  having  promised  jou  an  asjlura  in  my  do- 
main." M.  Humboldt  thanked  him  kindly  for  his 
hospitality,  but  hoped  secretly  that  he  should  never 
again  lodge  in  a  castle  in  the  air. 
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THE  WASSAIL  BOWL. 

The  terra  Wassail,  which  in  our  elder  poets  is  con- 
nected with  much  interesting  imagery,  and  many 
curious  rites,  appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  tlii§ 
island,  during  the  well  known  interview  between 
Vortigern  and  Rowena.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  Walter  Calenius,  that  this 
lady,  the  daughter  of  Hengist,  knelt  down,  on  the 
approach  of  the  king,  and  presenting  him  with  a  cup 
of  wine,  exclaimed,  "  Lord  King,  wees  heil,"  that  is 
literally,  "  Lord  King,  health  be  to  you."  Vortigern 
being  ignorant  of  the  Saxon  language,  was  informed 
by  an  interpreter,  that  the  purport  of  these  words 
was  to  wish  him  health,  and  that  he  should  reply  by 
the  expression,  "  Driiic  heil,"  or  "  Drink  tiie  health  ;'* 
accordingly  on  his  so  doing,  Rowena  drank,  and  the 
king  receiving  the  cup  from  her  hand,  kissed  and 
pledged  her. 

"  •  Health,  my  Lord  King,'  the  sweet  Rowena  said  ; 
'  Healtli,'  cried  the  chieftain  to  the  Saxon  maid  ; 
Then  gaily  rose,  and  'mid  the  concourse  wide, 
Kiss'd  her  pale  lips,  and  placed  her  by  his  side. 
At  the  soft  scene,  such  gentle  thoughts  abound, 
That  healths  and  kisses  'mongst  the  guests  went  round." 
The  poet  adds,  but  with  a  poet's  licence,  for  the 
custom,  as  we  have  before  shown,  is  of  more  remote 
antiquity  : 

"  From  this  the  social  custom  took  its  rise ; 
We  still  retain,  and  still  must  keep  the  prize." 
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It  may  be  indeed  true,  that  since  that  period  the 
custom  has  prevailed  in  Britain,  of  using,  whilst 
drinking,  the  particular  words  made  use  of  at  the 
interview  between  Vortlgeru  and  Rowena,  the  person 
who  drinks  to  another  saying,  "  Wtes  heii,"  your 
heahh  ;  and  he  who  receives  the  cup  answering, 
"  Drinc  he'd,"  your  health,  I  thank  ye. 

It  soon  afterwards  became  a  custom  in  villages, 
on  Christmas  Eve,  New  Year's  Eve,  and  Twelfth 
Night,  for  itinerant  minstrels  to  carry  to  the  houses  of 
the  gentry  and  others,  where  they  were  generally  very 
hospitably  received,  a  bowl  of  spiced  wine  ;  which 
being  presented  with  the  Saxon  words  just  mentioned, 
was  therefore  called  a  Wassail  Boicl.  A  bowl  or  cup 
of  this  description,  was  also  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  nobleman  or  gentleman's  house,  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  was  in  perpe- 
tual requisition  during  the  revels  of  Christmas. 

THE  ENGLISH  YEOMAN. 
*'  This  sort  of  people,"  says  Harrison,  in  his  quaint 
style,  "  have  a  certain  preheminence  and  more  estima- 
tion than  labourers  and  the  common  sort  of  artificers, 
and  commonly  live  wealthilie,  keepe  good  houses,  and 
travell  to  get  riches.  These  are  they  that,  in  times 
past,  made  all  France  afraid."  Their  houses  were 
rudely  and  inconveniently  constructed,  and  "  certes," 
continues  Harrison,  "this  made  the  Spaniardsin  Queen 
JMariesdaies  to  wonder,  but  cheefiie  when  they  saw 
what  large  diet  was  used  in  manie  of  these  so  homely 
cottages  ;  insomuch,  that  one  of  no  small  reputation 
amongst  thera  said  after  this  manner ;  These  English 
o  2 
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(quoth  he)  have  their  houses  made  of  sticks  and  dirt, 
but  they  fare  comraonlie  as  well  as  the  King,"  A  few 
years  before  the  aera  of  ^vhich  we  are  speaking,  the 
venerable  Hugh  Latimer  describing  in  one  of  his 
sermons  the  economy  of  a  farmer  in  his  lime,  tells  us 
that  his  father,  who  was  also  a  yeoman,  had  no  land 
of  his  own,  but  only  "  a  farm  of  three  or  four  pounds  a 
year  at  the  utmost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  as 
kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He  had  a  walk  for  an 
hundred  sheep,  and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kine. 
He  kept  his  son  at  school  till  he  went  to  llie  University, 
and  maintained  him  there ;  he  married  his  daughters 
with  five  pounds  or  twenty  nobles  a  piece  ;  he  kept 
hospitalitii  with  his  neighbours  ;  and  some  alms  he  gave 
to  the  poor  ;  and  all  this  he  did  out  of  the  said  farm." 

Laud  let  at  this  period,  it  should  be  remembered, 
at  about  a  shilling  per  acre.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
its  value  rapidly  increased,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
a  proportional  augmentation  of  the  comforts  of  the 
farmers,  who  even  began  to  exhibit  the  elegancies  and 
luxuries  of  life. 

It  appears  that  from  the  cottage  to  the  palace,  good 
eating  was  as  much  cultivated  in  the  da3's  of  Elizabeth, 
as  it  has  been  at  any  subsequent  period  ;  and  the  rites 
of  hospitality,  more  especially  in  the  country,  were 
observed  with  a  frequency  and  cordiality,  which  a 
farther  progress  in  civilization  has  rather  tended  to 
check  than  increase. 

Of  the  larder  of  the  cottager  and  the  shepherd,  and 
the  hospitality  of  the  farmers,  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
may  be  formed  from  tJie  simple,  yet  beautiful,  strains 
of  an  old  pastoral  bard  of  Elizabeth's  days,  which, 
describing  a  nobleman  fatigued  by  the  chase,  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  and  long  fasting,  adds,  that  he 
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Did  house  him  in  a  peakish  graunge. 
Within  a  forest  great ; 

Wheare  knowne  and  welcora'd  as  the  piace 

And  persons  might  afforde  ; 
Browne  bread,  whig,  bacon,  curds,  and  milke, 

Were  set  him  on  the  borde. 

A  cushion  made  of  lists,  a  stoole 

Half  backed  with  a  houpe, 
Were  brought  him,  and  he  sitteth  down 

Beside  a  sorry  coupe. 

The  poor  old  couple  wish't  their  bread 

Were  wheat,  their  whig  was  perry, 
Their  bacon  beefe,  their  milke  and  curds 

Were  cream,  to  make  them  merrv. 


VAILS. 
The  custom  of  giving  money  to  servants  was  at 
one  period  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that  a  man  could 
not  dine  with  his  father,  brother,  or  nearest  relative, 
or  friend,  unless  he  paid  twice  as  much  for  his  dinner 
as  he  would  at  the  best  tavern  in  town.  "  I  remember," 
says  Dr.  King,  '*  a  Lord  Poer,  a  Roman  Catholic 
Peer  of  Ireland, who  lived  upon  a  small  portion  which 
Queen  Anne  had  granted  him  ;  he  was  a  man  of 
honour  and  well  estemed,  and  had  formerly  been  an 
officer  of  some  distinction  in  the  service  of  France. 
The  Duke  of  Ormond  had  often  invited  him  to 
dinner,  and  he  as  often  excused  himself.  At  last  the 
duke  kindly  expostulated  with  him,  and  would  kno\T 
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the  reason  why  he  so  constantly  refused  to  be  one  of 
his  guests.  My  Lord  Poer  then  honestly  confessed 
that  he  could  not  afford  it.  *  But/  says  he, '  if  your 
Grace  will  put  a  guinea  into  my  hands  as  often  as  you 
are  pleased  to  invite  rae  to  dine,  I  will  not  decline 
the  honour  of  waiting  on  you.'  This  was  done ; 
and  my  lord  was  afterwards  a  frequent  guest  at  St. 
James's  Square."  A  still  more  whimsical  anecdote  of 
a  similar  nature,  is  related  of  another  Irish  peer,  Lord 
Taafe.  He  was  a  general  officer  in  the  Austrian 
service,  but  resided  in  England  a  few  years  on  account 
of  his  private  affairs.  When  any  friends  who  dined 
with  him  were  going  away,  he  always  attended  them 
to  the  door  ;  and  if  they  offered  any  money  to  the 
servant  who  attended,  and  more  than  one  he  never 
suffered  to  appear,  he  took  care  to  prevent  them, 
by  saying  in  his  manner  of  speaking  English,  "  If 
you  do  give,  give  it  to  me,  for  it  was  I  that  did  buy 
the  dinner." 

The  honour  of  first  putting  an  end  to  this  disgrace- 
ful practice,  is  due  to  the  gentlemen  of  Scotland. 

In  the  year  1759,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  to 
take  the  practice  under  their  consideration  ;  when 
they  came  to  resolutions,  declaring  it  "  not  only 
pernicious  in  respect  to  servants,  but  likewise  a  thing 
shameful,  indecent  of  itself,  and  destructive  to  all 
real  hospitality  ;  that  they  would  discourage  it  as 
far  as  lay  in  their  power ;  and  for  that  purpose 
engaged,  and  gave  nuitualiy  their  word  of  honour, 
that  in  visiting  one  another,  they  would  give  no  money 
to  servants,  nor  allow  their  own  servants  to  take  any 
money  from  their  guests,"    The  example  given  by 
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this  county,  was  rapidly  followed  throughout  the 
kingdom,  till  in  the  end,  the  practice  was  universally 
abolished.  In  raore  recent  times  we  think  we  have 
witnessed  some  symptoms  of  a  sneaking  return  to  it; 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  mean  enough 
to  countenance  such  a  retrocession  to  one  of  the  worst 
vices  of  antiquity,  we  would  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  inscription  which  Dr.  King  advised 
should  be  in  his  time  placed  over  the  door  of  every 
man  of  rank. 

"  The  fees  for  dining  here  are  three  half  crowns,  to 
he  paid  to  the  porter  on  entering  the  house  ;  Peers  or 
Peeresses  to  pay  what  they  think  proper." 


COUNT  PLATOFF. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Johnson,  in  his  journey  over- 
land from  India,  arrived  at  Nova  Tsherkask,  the 
new  capital  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  Here  he  was  im- 
mediately visited  by  the  secretary  of  the  celebrated 
Count  PlatofF,  who  in  the  Count's  name,  expressed 
his  extreme  regret  that  his  country  house  was  too  small 
to  admit  of  his  receiving  the  colonel  and  his  suit  there, 
but  begged  that  they  would  allow  him  to  send  them 
wine,  bread,  game,  and  whatever  provisions  they 
wanted.  These  were  accordingly  supplied  to  them 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  Count  also  ordered 
a  guard  of  a  non-commissioned  othcer  and  six  men 
to  mount  guard  at  the  colonel's  place  of  abode,  to 
carry  letters  for  him,  and  to  attend  to  all  his  wishes. 
The  travellers  thus  found  themselves  most  comfort- 
ably settled,  and  attended  upon,  nearly  free  of  all 
expense.     The  Count  afterwards  invited  them  to  dine 
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with  him  at  his  country  scat,  and  of  their  reception 
Colonel  Johnson  has  favoured  the  public  with  the 
following  interesting  particulars:  "On  our  arrival, 
we  were  introduced  to  the  fine  old  Count,  who  ex- 
pressed his  utmost  pleasure  on  seeing  so  many  English 
at  his  house;  and  during  a  long  conversation,  dwelt 
all  the  time  on  the  very  great  honours  and  attention' 
which  he  had  received  from  tlie  English  while  in 
England,  and  testified  in  strong  terms  his  friendship 
for  that  nation.  In  the  course  of  this  interview, 
liquors  were  brought  of  two  kinds,  red  and  white, 
which  were  olfered  to  us  in  small  glasses,  according 
to  the  universal  custom  in  Russia,  and  were  handed 
round  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  consisting  of  general 
officers,  covered  with  stars  and  crosses  of  njerit.  We 
sat  at  this  time  in  an  open  virauda,  which  encom- 
passed the  Count's  private  apartments.  Dinner  being 
announced,  wefollowed  theCountto  the  octagon-room, 
in  which  it  was  served  up.  The  Hetraan  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  copying  the  English,  even  in  their 
custom  of  dining  late  in  the  evening,  and  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  repast  was  served  up.  At  each 
end  of  the  table  there  were  soups,  fish,  and  meat; 
and  in  the  middle  were  made  dishes  and  sweet-meats, 
covered  with  coloured  salads.  Every  thing  was  served 
on  plate.  The  Count  himself  did  the  honours  of  his 
own  table  ;  first  undergoing  the  fatigue  of  helping 
every  one  to  soup.  After  the  soups,  the  dilfwrent 
dishes  of  meat,  &c.  were  brought  round  to  each 
guest,  ready  cut  up,  after  the  Russian  usage.  Having 
partaken  of  various  things  before  us,  the  hospitable 
veteran  remarked  to  me,  that  I  had  the  portrait  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  on  my  wine 
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glass,  and  that  to  his  health  I  could  not  refuse  to 
drink  a  little  of  the  wine  of  the  Don,  which  he  assured 
lu©  was  wliolesorae,  and  would  do  me  much  more 
good  than  water.  Althougli  I  had  not  for  nearly 
twenty  years  been  in  the  custom  of  taking  any  wine, 
I  replied,  that  on  this  occasion  I  would  do  all  in  my 
power  to  obey  his  wishes,  and  filled  ray  glass.  For- 
tunately the  wine  which,  to  my  taste,  was  delicious, 
was  very  light,  and  much  resembled  champagne  in 
its  sparkling  effervescence.  Having  once  began,  it 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  excuse  myself,  and  1  drank 
several  glasses  to  different  toasts,  among  which  was 
one  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  from  a  glass  that  stood 
before  the  Count,  whicii  he  handed  to  me,  having  his 
majestj's  portrait.  His  British  majesty's  health,  I 
also  joined  in.  Our  own  healths  individually  were 
also  toasted,  and  those  of  the  general  officers,  and  of 
all  the  company.  We,  lastly,  proposed  to  drink  the 
Count's  health,  with  long  life  to  him  ;  to  which  I  added 
a  hope  that  he  would  see  the  Cossack  families,  who 
had  lost  their  relatives  in  the  cause  of  their  country, 
augmented  to  double  the  numbers  they  possessed  be- 
fore the  war.  After  all,  and  on  breaking  up,  the 
Count  gave  us  one  from  himself,  which  was,  '  The 
whole  of  the  British  nation,  his  friends,  and  the  sin- 
cere friends  of  Russia.'  " 

Colonel  Johnson  says  afterwards,  '*  while  we  were 
engaged  in  taking  leave  of  the  Count,  and  of  the 
officers,  and  other  individuals  of  his  family,  he  had, 
as  we  afterwards  found,  given  private  directions  for 
storing  our  carriage  with  provisions,  wine,  game,  and 
even  fruit  packed  in  large  wide-mouthed  bottles. 
He  had  likewise  ordered  that  a  non-commissioned 
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officer  should  precede  us  in  a  kabitka,  to  prepare  post 
horses,  and  a  guard  of  mounted  Cossacks  should 
accompany  our  carriage  to  the  confines  of  tlie  district 
of  the  Don.  It  was  not  till  he  was  satisfied  that  all 
these  arrangements  had  been  made,  and  that  all  was 
ready  for  our  security  and  accommodation,  that  he 
allowed  us  to  depart.  The  frank,  open,  and  unre- 
strained hospitality  of  this  veteran  warrior,  could  not 
fail  to  inspire  us  with  the  warmest  feelings  of  respect. 
We  had  come  upon  hin),  as  it  were,  without  formal 
introduction,  and  with  no  other  claim  to  his  notice 
than  that  of  our  being  British  officers,  and  we  were 
received  on  the  footing  of  friends,  who  had  been 
long  acquainted.  That  qualification  of  being  British 
officers,  alone  seemed  a  sufficient  passport  to  his  re- 
gard ;  and  he  appeared  happy  in  having  an  opportu- 
nity  to  testify  liis  sincere  friendship  for  a  nation  which 
had  greeted  him  with  so  many  expressions  of  esteem 
and  admiration." 


THE  IRISH. 

Abu  Taleb,  the  Persian  traveller,  whose  remarks  on 
national  characteristics  are  generally  distinguished  by 
no  small  degree  of  discrimination,  is  of  opinion,  that 
in  "  bravery  and  determination,  hospitality  and  pro- 
digality, freedom  of  speech  and  open  heartedness, 
the  Irisli  surpass  the  English  and  Scotch  ;  but  are  de- 
ficient in  prudence  and  sound  judgment,  though 
nevertheless  witty  and  quick  of  comprehension." 
Their  great  national  defect,  he  allows,  is  "  excess  in 
drinking,"  of  which  he  furnishes  us  with  the  following 
amusing  instance  : 
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"  One  evening  that  I  dined  in  a  large  company, 
we  sat  down  to  table  at  six  o'clock.  The  master  of 
the  house  iramedialely  commenced  asking  us  to  drink 
wine,  and  under  various  pretences  replenished  our 
glasses ;  but  perceiving  that  I  was  backward  in 
emptying  mine,  he  called  for  two  water  glasses,  and 
liaving  filled  them  vvith  claret,  insisted  upon  ray  taking 
one  of  them.  After  the  table-cloth  was  removed,  he 
first  drank  the  health  of  the  king,  then  of  the  queen  ; 
after  which,  he  toasted  a  number  of  beautiful  young 
ladies  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  none  of  which  I 
dared  to  refuse.  Thus  the  time  passed  till  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  ;  and  we  had  been  sitting  for  eight 
hours  ;  he  then  called  to  the  servants  to  bring  a  fresh 
supply  of  wine.  Although  I  was  so  much  intoxicated 
that  I  could  scarcely  walk,  yet  on  hearing  this  order 
I  was  so  frightened,  that  I  arose  and  requested  per- 
mission to  retire.  He  said  he  was  sorry  I  should 
think  of  going  away  so  soon;  that  he  wished  I  would 
stay  supper,  after  which  we  might  have  a  bottle  or 
two  more  by  ourselves  !  I  have  heard  from  English- 
men, that  the  Irish  after  they  get  drunk  at  table, 
quarrel  and  kill  each  other  in  duels;  but  I  must 
declare  that  I  never  saw  them  guilty  of  any  rudeness, 
or  of  the  smallest  impropriety." 

The  Duke  of  Clarence,  when  on  active  service  in 
the  navy,  once  put  with  his  ship  into  the  Cove  of 
Cork  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  spirit  of  hos- 
pitality which  will  not  suffer  even  ordinary  mortals  to 
escape  with  impunity,  his  royal  highness  was  in  a  few 
days  put  almost  hors  de  combat.  The  Irish  wits  were 
nevertheless  pleased  to  say  on  the  occasion,  that  where 
he  landed,  they  had  only  given  him  the  cork  ;  but  had 
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be  gone  to  Dublin,  tliey  would   have  given  him   the 

boltle. 


HARVEST  HOME. 

The  festivity  of  Harvest  Home,  is  doubtless  of  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  That  men  in  all  nations  where 
agriculture  flourished,  should  express  their  joy  on  this 
occasion  by  some  outward  ceremonies,  had  its  foun- 
dation in  the  nature  of  things.  Sowing,  is  hope; 
reaping,  the  fruition  of  expected  good.  Festivity,  is 
the  reflex  of  inward  joy,  and  could  not  fail  of  being 
inspired  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  gathered  in, 
in  due  season. 

Macrobius  tells  us,  that  among  the  Heathens,  the 
masters  of  families,  when  they  had  got  in  their  harvest, 
were  wont  to  feast  their  servants  who  had  laboured 
for  them  in  tilling  the  ground.  In  exact  conformity 
with  this,  itis  common  among  Christians,  when  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  are  gathered  in  and  laid  in  their  proper 
repositories,  to  provide  a  plentiful  supper  for  the 
harvest  men  and  the  servants  of  tiie  family.  At  these 
entertainments,  all  are  in  the  modern  revolutionary 
idea  of  the  word,  perfectly  equal.  Here  is  no  distinc- 
tion of  persons,  but  master  and  servant  sit  at  the 
same  table,  converse  freely  together,  and  pass  the 
evening  in  dancing,  singing,  and  in  the  most  easy  and 
cordial  familiarity.  The  respect  shown  to  servants  at 
this  season,  seems  to  have  sprung  from  a  grateful  sense 
of  their  good  services. 

The  manner  in  which  Harvest  Home  is  celebrated, 
dilFers  much  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
North  it  is  generally  by  a  supper,  given  on  the  last 
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day  of  reaping,  which  is  called  the  mell-supper  ;  when 
the  evening  is  spent  in  singing,  dancing,  and  the 
utmost  conviviality,  in  which  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  house  equally  participate  with  the  reaper  and 
the  plouj^h-boy. 

In  Cornwall  they  have  harvest  dinners,  which,  says 
Carew,  "  are  held  by  every  wealthy  man,  or  as  we 
term  it,  every  good  liver,  between  Michaelmns  and 
Candlemas  ;  whereto  he  invites  his  next  neighbours 
and  kindred.  And  although  it  bears  only  the  name 
of  a  dinner,  yet  the  guests  take  their  supper  also  with 
them,  and  consume  a  great  part  of  the  night,  after  the 
Christmas  rule.  Neither  doth  the  good  cheer  wholly 
expire  (though  it  somewhat  decreases)  but  with  the 
end  of  the  week." 


CHRISTMAS, 

Although  the  decay  of  English  hospitality  has 
been  often  and  justly  regretted,  yet  if  there  is  any 
season  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  more  particularly 
retained,  it  is  during  the  festival  of  Christmas.  It  is 
then  that  the  houses  of  the  English  nobility  and 
gentry  are  thrown  open,  and  that  beneficence  which 
*'  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  poor,"  is  most  extensively 
diffused.  In  proportion  as  the  intercourse  between 
the  metropolis  and  the  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom 
has  increased,  their  manners  and  customs  have  been 
more  nearly  assimilated  ;  and  it  is  only  in  parts  far 
removed  from  London,  that  we  can  find  the  remains 
of  those  customs  which  once  were  universal  throughout 
the  empire. 

There  is  one  portion  of  winter  (observes  Dr.  Drake) 
*  p 
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when  the  fire-side,  from  the  customary  convivialities 
of  the  period,  becomes  peculiarly  attractive.  I  allude 
to  the  season  of  Christmas,  a  festival  which,  from  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  manner  of  its  celebration  in 
the  North  about  forty  years  ago,  has  been  indissolubly 
associated  in  ray  mind  with  all  the  delightful  remi- 
niscences of  early  life  ;  blending  the  rain-bow  visions 
of  youth  and  unalloyed  hope,  with  those  religious 
feelings  and  innocent  recreations  which  give  to  the 
close  of  the  year  so  hallowed,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  exhilirating,  an  aspect. 

Willi  what  a  soothing  melancholy,  as  the  blast 
sweeps  across  my  shutters  and  whistles  round  my 
room,  do  I  often  sit  by  the  fire-side  on  the  dark  niglits 
of  December,  and  call  to  mind  the  festive  pleasures 
of  a  northern  Christmas  Eve  : 

The  happy  night. 
That  to  the  cottage  as  the  crown, 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down ; 

•when,  after  having  surrounded  the  yule  clog,  as  it  lay 
in  ponderous  majesty  on  the  kitchen  floor,  and  each 
had  sung  his  yule  song,  standing  on  its  centre,  we 
consigned  it  to  the  flames  that 

Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide ; 

and  tripping  across  the  hall,  sprang  with  joyous  faces 
into  the  parlour,  where  the  tale,  the  dance,  and  the 
game,  the  minced-pie,  and  the  spice  bowl,  rendered 
doubly  sweet  by  the  approving  smiles  of  our  delighted 
parents,  completed  our  satisfaction. 

It  is  in  combination  with  imagery  such  as  this» 
which  in  the  morning  of  life  spreads,  as  it  were,  a 
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fairy  mantle  over  the  severest  rigours  of  the  season ; 
that  winter,  independent  of  the  attractions  arising 
from  its  awful  and  sublime  scenery,  ever  after  charms. 
Well  may  those  who  are  still  wise  enough  to  cherish 
the  feelings  of  these  enviable  hours,  and  love  to  see 
them  remembered  in  the  sparkling  eyes  and  joyous 
gambols  of  their  own  children,  depreciate,  with  our 
poet  laureat,  the  misrepresentation  of  the  season  as 
cheerless  and  severe  : 

They  should  have  drawn  thee  by  the  high-heaped  hearth. 
Old  Winter  !  seated  in  thy  great  armed  chair, 
Watching  the  children  at  their  Christmas  mirth  ; 
Or  circled  by  them,  as  thy  lips  declare 
Some  merry  jest,  or  tale  of  murder  dire. 
Or  troubled  spirit  that  disturbs  the  night ; 
Pausing  at  times  to  move  the  languid  fire, 
Or  taste  the  old  October,  brown  and  bright. 

The  festivities  to  which  this  amiable  writer  alludes, 
arc  still  retained  in  many  parts  of  the  North ;  and 
there  is  not  perhaps  any  part  of  Great  Britain  in 
w  hich  Christmas  is  kept  so  splendidly,  or  with  so  much 
hospitality,  as  in  Yorkshire.  The  din  of  preparation 
commences  for  some  weeks  before,  and  the  sports  and 
festivities  continue  beyond  the  first  month  of  the  new 
year.  The  first  intimation  of  Christmas  in  Yorkshire, 
is  by  what  are  there  called  the  vessel  (wassail)  cup 
singers,  generally  poor  old  women,  who  about  three 
weeks  before  Christmas  Day  go  from  house  to  house 
with  a  waxen  or  wooden  doll,  decorated  with  ribands, 
and  sometimes  adorned  with  an  orange  or  a  fine  rosy- 
tinged  apple.     With  this  in  their  hands,  they  cliaunt 
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an  old  carol,  and  are  sure  to  experience  the  bounty  of 
the  "  good  master  and  mistress  of  the  house." 

Another  custom  which  commences  at  the  same  time 
as  the  vessel  (wassail)  cup  singing,  is  that  of  the  poor 
of  the  parish  visiting  all  the  neighbouring  farmers  to 
beg  corn,  which  is  invariably  given  them,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  full  pint  of  wheat  at  least  to  each. 
This  is  called  mumping;  a  word  the  etimology  of 
which  seems  very  doubtful.  A  similar  practice  is 
mentioned  by  Brand  as  existing  in  Warwickshire ; 
where  the  poor  on  St.  Thomas's  Day  go  with  a  bag  to 
beg  corn  of  the  farmers,  which  they  call  going  a  corning. 

Christmas  Eve  is  celebrated  in  a  very  peculiar  manner 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire:  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  the  bells  greet  old  father  Christmas  with 
a  merry  peal,  the  children  parade  the  streets  with 
drums,  trumpets,  bells,  or  perhaps,  in  their  absence, 
with  the  poker  and  shovel,  taken  from  their  humble 
cottage  fire  ;  the  yule  candle  is  liglited,  and 

"  High  on  the  cheerful  fire. 
Is  blazing  seen  the  enormous  Christmas  brand." 

Supper  is  served,  of  wliich  one  dish,  from  the 
lordly  mansion  to  the  humblest  shed,  is,  invariably, 
furmety  (boiled  wheat  with  milk  and  sugar).  Yule 
cakes ,  one  of  which  is  always  made  for  each  individual 
in  the  family,  and  other  more  substantial  viands  are 
also  added.  Mr.  Thorne,  the  author  of  "  Christmas, 
a  poem,"  thus  notices  these  customs  : 

**  Thy  welcome  Eve,  lov'd  Christmas,  now  arriv'd. 
The  parish  bells  their  tuneful  peals  resound, 
The  mirth  and  gladness  every  breast  pervade. 
The  pondrous  ashen  faggot  from  the  yard, 
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The  joWy  farmer  to  his  crowded  hall 

Conve^'s  with  speed  ;  where,  on  the  rising  flames, 

(Already  fed  with  store  of  massy  brands) 

It  blazes  soon." 

Poor  Robin,  in  his  Almanack  for  the  year  i676, 
(speaking  of  the  winter  quarter)  says,  "  And,  lastly, 
who  would  but  praise  it,  because  of  Christmas,  when 
good  cheer  doth  so  abound,  as  if  all  the  world  were 
made  of  minced  pies,  plum-pudding,  and  furmety." 
And  Brand  says,  "  On  the  night  of  this  Eve,  our 
ancestors  were  wont  to  light  candles  of  an  enormous 
size,  called  Christmas  candles,  and  lay  a  log  of  wood 
upon  the  fire,  called  a  Christmas  block,  to  illuminate 
the  house,  and,  as  it  were,  turn  night  into  day." 

Herrick,  in  his  Hesperides,  after  enumerating  these 
customs,  adds : 

"  Come  guard  this  night  the  Christmas  pie. 
That  the  thiefe,  though  ne'er  so  slie. 
With  his  flesh  hooks  don't  come  nigh, 

To  catch  it. 
from  him  who  all  alone  sits  there. 
Having  his  eyes  still  in  his  care, 
And  a  deal  of  nightly  feare 

To  watch  it." 

To  enumerate  all  the  good  cheer  that  is  prepared 
at  this  festival,  is  by  no  means  necessary.  In  York- 
shire the  Christmas  pie  is  still  a  regular  dish,  and  is 
universally  served  to  every  visitor,  while  the  humblest 
cottager  never  enters  a  house  during  the  twelve  days 
of  Christmas,  without  being  tendered  yule  cake  and 
cheese,  or  at  least  bread  and  cheese,  to  which  tarts, 
mince  pies,  and  sometimes  a  glass  of  wine,  are  added, 
p  3 
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Tlie  Christmas  pie  is  not  of  modern  invention. 
Allan  Ramsay,  in  his  poems,  tells  us,  that  among 
other  baits  by  which  the  good  ale-wife  drew  customers 
to  her  house,  she  never  failed  to  tempt  them  at 
Christmas  with  a  goose-pye : 

"Than  ay  at  yule  whene'er  we  came, 

A  bra'  goose-pye, 
And  was  na  that  a  good  belly  baura  ? 

Nane  dare  deny." 

And  the  intelligent  'and  close  observer  of  our 
customs,  Misson,  in  his  travels  in  England,  says, 
*'  Dans  toutes  les  families  on  fait  a  noel  un  fameux 
pate  qu'on  appelle  le  putt  de  noel.  C'est  un  grand 
science  que  la  composition  de  ce  pat6;  c'est  undocte 
hachis  de  langue  de  boeuf,  debJanc  de  volaille,  d'oeufs, 
de  Sucre,  des  raisins  de  Corinthe,  d'ecorce  de  citron 
et  d'orange,  de  diverscs  sortes  d'epiceries,"  Sec.  &c. 

The  Christmas  pic  of  the  present  day  is,  however, 
more  like  that  described  by  Allan  Ramsay,  and 
generally  consists  of  a  goose,  sometimes  two,  and 
that  with  the  addition  of  half  a  dozen  fowls. 

The  good  cheer  in  which  Yorkshiremen  indulge  at 
Christmas,  is  accompanied  by  a  relaxation  from  their 
visual  labours  for  several  days.  And,  among  the 
farmers  and  respectable  tradesmen,  a  succession  of 
jovial  parties  takes  place.  A  similar  practice  is  said, 
by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  to  prevail  in  Scotland.  "At 
Christmas,  and  the  new  year,  the  opulent  burghers 
begin  to  feast  with  their  friends,  and  go  a  round  of 
visits,  which  takes  up  the  space  of  many  weeks. 
Upon  such  occasions  the  gravest  is  expected  to  be 
merry,  and  to  join  in  cheerful  song." 
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TWELFTH  DAY. 


This  festive  day,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  twelve, 
for  the  peculiar  conviviality  of  its  rites,  has  been 
observed  in  England  ever  since  the  reign  of  Alfred, 
in  whose  days  "  a  law  was  made  with  relation  to 
holidays,  by  virtue  of  which,  the  twelve  days  after 
the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour,  were  made  festivals." 
Bourne  sajs,  "  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  twelve, 
and  of  more  jovial  observation,  for  the  visiting  of 
friends,  and  Christmas  gambols." 

During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.,  the 
celebration  of  Twelfth  Day  was  equally  with  Christmas 
Day  a  festival  throughout  the  land,  and  was  observed 
with  great  ostentation  and  ceremony,  in  both  the 
Universities,  at  Court,  at  the  Temple,  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
and  Gray's  Inn.  Many  of  the  masques  of  Ben  Jonson 
wore  written  for  the  amusement  of  the  royal  family 
<  n  this  night ;  and  Dugdale,  inhis  OriginesJudiciales, 
j.ives  a  long  and  particular  account  of  the  revelry 
■Ai  the  Temple,  on  each  of  the  twelve  days  of 
Christmas,  in  the  year  1562.  It  appears  from  this 
docun>ent,  that  the  hospitable  rites  of  St.  Stephen's 
Day,  St.  John's  Day,  and  Twelfth  Day,  were  ordered 
to  be  exactly  alike  j  and  as  many  of  them  are  in  their 
nature  perfectly  rural,  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose they  were  observed,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the 
halls  of  the  country  gentry,  and  substantial  yeo- 
manry. 

The  breakfast  on  Twelfth  Day,  in  those  times,  was 
directed  to  be  of  brawn,  mustard,  and  malmsey  ;  the 
dinner  of  two  courses,  to  be  served  in  the  hall,  and 
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after  the  first  course,  "  cometh  in  the  master  of  the 
game,  apparelled  in  green  velvet ;  and  the  Ranger 
of  the  Forest,  also  in  a  green  suit  of  satin,  bearing 
in  his  hand  a  green  bow,  and  divers  arrows  ;  with 
either  of  thera,  a  hunting  horn  about  their  necks,  they 
pace  round  about  the  fire  three  times.  Then  the 
master  of  the  game  maketh  three  curtesies,  kneels 
down,  and  petitions  to  be  admitted  into  the  service 
of  the  lord  of  the  feast." 

This  ceremony  being  performed,  "  a  huntsman 
cometh  into  the  hall  with  a  fox,  and  a  purse-net  with 
a  cat,  both  bound  at  the  end  of  a  staff",  and  with  them 
nine  or  ten  couple  of  hounds,  with  the  blowing  of 
hunting  horns  ;  and  the  fox  and  cat  are  by  the 
hounds  set  upon  and  killed  beneath  the  fire.  This 
sport  finished,  the  marshal  (an  oflficer  so  called,  who, 
with  many  others,  under  different  appellations,  were 
created  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  revels) 
placeth  them  in  their  several  appointed  places." 

After  the  second  course,  "  the  ancientest  of  the 
masters  of  the  revels  singeth  a  song,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  others  there  present ;"  and  after  some  repose 
and  revels,  supper,  consisting  of  two  courses,  is  then 
served  in  the  hall ;  and  being  finished,  "  the  marshal 
presentcth  himself  with  drums  afore  him,  mounted 
upon  a  scaff'old,  borne  by  four  men  ;  and  goeth  three 
times  round  about  the  harthe,  crying  out  aloud,  *  A 
lord  !  a  lord  !'  &c. ;  then  he  descendeth  and  goeth  to 
dance.  This  being  done,  the  Lord  of  Misrule  ad- 
dresseth  himself  to  the  banquet ;  which  ended  with 
some  minstralsye,  mirth  and  dancing,  every  man 
dcpartcth  to  rest." 

Such  were  the  rural    sports  of   our   ancestors  on 
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Twelfth  Day,  in  the  16th  century  ;  these,  however, 
were  not  the  only  amusements,  as  a  King  and  Queen 
were  chosen  for  the  niglit,  by  a  bean  found  in  a  piece 
of  a  divided  cake.  This  was  formerly  a  Christmas 
gambol  in  both  the  English  Universities,  and  is  said 
to  owe  its  origin  to  a  custom  among  the  Romans, 
which  they  took  from  tbe  Grecians,  of  casting  dice 
who  should  be  the  Rex  Convivii ;  or,  as  Horace  calls 
him,  the  Arbiter  Bibendi. 

In  the  ancient  calendar  of  the  Romish  Church,  there 
is  the  following  observation  :  on  the  5tb  day  of  Ja- 
nuarj^  "  kings  created  or  elected  by  beans."  The  6th  is 
called  "The  festival  of  Kings,"  with  this  additional 
remark,  "  that  the  ceremony  of  electing  kings,  was 
continued  with  feasting  for  many  days."  In  the 
cities  and  academies  of  Germany,  the  students  and 
citizens  choose  one  of  their  own  number  for  king,  pro- 
viding a  most  magnificent  banquet  on  the  occasion. 
In  France,  during  the  ancien  regime,  one  of  the  cour- 
tiers was  chosen  king,  and  the  nobles  attended  on 
this  day  at  an  entertainment;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1792,  the  council  general  of  the  commons  at 
Paris  passed  an  arret;  in  consequence  of  which, 
**  La  Fete  des  Rois,"  (Twelfth  Day)  was  thenceforth 
to  be  called,  "  La  Fete  des  Sanculottes."  It  was 
called  an  anti-civic  feast,  which  made  every  priest 
that  kept  it  be  deemed  a  royalist. 


THE  MAN  OF  ROSS. 
Among  the  many  virtues  of  that  distinguished  in- 
dividual,  John  Kyrle,  celebrated    by  Pope    as  the 
Man  of  Ross,  that  of  hospitality  was  not  the  least 
prominent.     He  kept  two  public  days  a  week,  the 
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market  day,  and  Sunday.  On  the  former,  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen  and  farmers  dined  with  him,  when  a 
goose,  if  it  could  be  procured,  always  formed  one  of  the 
dishes,  and  which  he  claimed  the  privilege  of  carving 
himself.  If  any  of  his  guests  had  any  differences  or 
disputes  with  one  another,  instead  of  going  to  law, 
such  was  their  love  and  veneration,  that  they  appealed 
to  the  Man  of  Ross,  to  decide  and  settle  them,  and 
his  decisions  were  generally  final.  On  Sunday,  he 
feasted  tlie  poor  people  of  the  parish  at  his  house ; 
and  often  sent  them  home  loaded  with  broken  meat, 
and  jugs  of  beer.  At  Christmas,  he  enabled  all  the 
poor  tu  celebrate  the  festival,  by  a  liberal  allowance 
of  provisions  and  money.  On  the  two  public  days 
that  he  kept,  great  plenty  and  generosity  appeared  ; 
but  in  expences  on  himself,  he  was  frugal.  He  em- 
ployed in  planting  trees,  great  numbers  of  very  old 
men,  whose  age  or  infirmities  rendered  them  incapable 
of  hard  labour  ;  paid  them  amply,  and  often  fed  them 
at  his  own  table. 


HALL  OF  TARA. 

In  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there  is 
preserved  the  fragment  af  an  ancient  Irish  MS.  which 
contains  a  description  of  the  Banqueting  Hall  of 
Tamar  or  Tara,  which  is  very  curious.  It  states,  that 
"  The  palace  of  Tamar  was  formerly  the  seat  of  Conn, 
of  the  hundred  battles ;  it  was  the  scat  of  Art,  and  of 
Caibrc  Lifleachar,  and  of  Cathar  Mor,  and  of  every 
king  who  ruled  in  Tamar  to  the  tiuic  of  Niall. 

"  In  the  reign  of  Cormac,  tiie  palace  of  Tamar 
was  nine  hundred  feet  square  ;  the  diameter  of  the 
surrounding  rath,  seven  diu,  or  casts  of  a  dart ;  it  con- 
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.  *lned  one  hundred  and  fifty  apartments,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dormitories,  or  sleeping  rooms  for 
guards,  and  sixty  men  in  each ;  the  height  was 
twenty-seven  cubits ;  there  were  one  hundred  and 
fifty  common  drinking  horns,  twelve  porches,  twelve 
doors,  and  one  thousand  guests  daily,  besides  princes, 
orators,  and  men  of  science,  engravers  of  gold  and 
silver,  carvers,  modellers,  and  nobles." 

The  eating  hall  had  "  twelve  stalls,  or  divisions,  in 
each  wing,  with  tables  and  passages  round  them  ; 
sixteen  attendants  on  each  side,  eight  to  the  astro- 
logers, liistorians,  and  secretaries,  in  the  rear  of  the 
hall,  and  two  to  each  table  at  the  door ;  one  hundred 
guests  in  all ;  two  oxen,  two  sheep,  and  two  hogs, 
at  each  meal  divided  equally  to  each  side." 

The  quantities  of  meat  and  butter  that  were  daily 
consumed  here,  surpasses  all  description  ;  there  were 
twenty-seven  kitchens,  and  nine  cisterns  for  washing 
hands  and  feet,  a  ceremonv  not  dispensed  with  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

EARL  FITZWILLIAM. 

The  present  representative  of  the  noble  house  of 
Wentworth,  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  a 
princely  fortune  in  diiFusing  blessings  around  hira. 
His  hospitality  is  proverbial,  whether  considered  in 
the  splendid  banquets  which  have  frequently  been 
held  at  his  mansions,  or  in  the  welcome  which  the 
humble  peasant  or  the  poor  stranger  always  receives. 
The  wear\/  traveller  never  need  despair  of  accommo- 
dation, if  he  can  but  reach  Wentworth  Castle  ;  there, 
without  enquiring  "  whence  he  coraeth,  or  whither  he 
goeth,"  he  has  refreshment  in  abundance  ;  and  never 
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quits  the  raansion  without  an  invitation  always  to  call 
when  he  passes  that  way.  Another  trait  of  hospita- 
lity and  of  delicate  beneficence  must  not  be  ouiittcd, 
in  speaking  of  this  ornament  to  the  British  Peerage. 
His  lordship,  on  more  than  one  of  his  estates,  has  a 
number  of  peasants,  who  pay  but  one  shilling  per 
annum  for  a  cottage  and  garden,  and  yet  they  are 
always  invited  on  the  rent-day  ;  when  they  are  regaled 
with  a  plentiful  dinner,  and  in  a  way  which  partakes^ 
largely  of  that  genuine  hospitality  which  is  now 
somewhat  on  the  decline  in  England. 

MUNGO  PARK. 

The  lamented  Mungo  Park,  when  suffering  under 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  rode  up  to  the  Dooty's  house  ia 
a  Foulah  village,  but  was  denied  admittance^;  nor 
could  he  even  obtain  a  handful  of  corn  either  for 
himself  or  his  horse.  "  Turning,"  says  he,  "  from  this 
inhospitable  door,  I  rode  slowly  out  of  the  town,  and 
perceiving  some  low  scattered  huts  without  the  walls, 
I  directed  my  steps  towards  them  ;  knowing  that  in 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  hospitality  does  not 
always  prefer  the  highest  dwellings.  At  the  door  of 
one  of  these  huts,  an  old  motherly-looking  woman 
sat  spinning  cotton.  I  made  signs  to  her  that  I  was 
hungry,  and  enquired  if  she  had  any  victuals  with 
her  in  the  hut.  She  immediately  laid  down  her  dis- 
talF,  and  desired  me  in  Arabic  to  come  in.  When  I 
had  seated  myself  upon  the  floor,  she  set  before  rae 
H  dish  of  kouskous  that  had  been  left  the  preceding 
night,  of  which  I  made  a  tolerable  meal  ;  and  in  re- 
turn for  this  kindness,  I  gave  her  one  Gf  my  pocket 
handkerchiefs  ;  begging,  at  the  same  time,  a  little 
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corn  for  my  horse,  which  she  readily  brought  me. 
Overcome  with  joy  at  so  unexpected  a  deliverance, 
I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  heaven  ;  and  whilst  my  heart 
swelled  with  gratitude,  I  returned  thanks  to  that 
gracious  and  bountiful  being,  whose  power  had  sup- 
ported me  under  so  many  dangers,  and  had  now 
spread  for  me  a  table  in  the  wilderness." 


CORPORATION  OF  LONDON. 

One  of  the  most  splendid  entertainments  of  modern 
times,  and  which  might  vie  with  the  hospitality  of 
the  feudal  barons,  was  the  dinner  given  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London,  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  a 
host  of  foreign  princes,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1814, 
during  the  visit  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to  this 
country.  The  Guildhall  was  fitted  up  for  the  occa- 
sion in  the  most  splendid  manner.  The  walls  of  the 
hall,  to  the  underside  of  the  capitals  of  the  clustered 
columns,  were  covered  with  bright  crimson  cloth, 
elegantly  and  boldly  fluted  throughout,  and  so  formed 
and  festooned,  as  to  represent  grand  Arcades  j  in  the 
recesses  of  which  were  placed  tables  illuminated  with 
cut-glass  chandeliers,  reflected  by  handsome  mirrors 
at  the  back,  giving  to  the  whole  a  most  finished 
appearance.  Above  the  range  of  galleries,  were 
suspended  large  superb  cut-glass  chandeliers;  and 
over  the  great  cornice,  and  resting  thereon,  was  a 
beautiful  cordon  of  uncoloured  lamps,  by  which  the 
entire  length  of  the  hall  on  each  side  was  illuminated. 
The  royal  banner  and  the  banners  of  the  city,  with 
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those  of  the  twelve  principal  companies,  were  dis- 
played underneath. 

At  the  upper  or  eastern  end  of  the  hall,  on  a  plat- 
form elevated  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  covered 
with  Turkey  carpeting,  was  placed  a  very  large  table, 
at  which  stood  tluee  massive  carved  and  gilt  chairs, 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  decorated  with  gold 
fringes,  under  a  lofty  canopy  of  rich  crimson  velvet, 
lined  with  crimson  sarcenet,  and  rich  velvet  draperies 
reaching  to  the  floor,  tied  back  with  gold  ropes.  In 
front  of  the  dome  of  the  canopy  were  placed  the 
sword  and  sceptre;  and  on  the  top,  the  royal  crown 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  boldly  carved  on  a  large 
scale,  and  gilt;  over  this  hovered  a  dove  with  the 
olive  branch,  in  proper  colours,  as  in  the  act  of  alight- 
ing, in  allusion  to  the  leading  happy  circumstance 
of  the  times,  and  in  compliment  to  the  three  august 
personages;  the  whole  producing  an  effect  of  simple 
grandeur,  consistent  with  the  object  of  this  magnificent 
entertainment. 

The  dinner  was  as  sumptuous  as  expense  or  skill 
could  make  it,  and  wholly  served  on  plate,  the  value 
of  which  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  principal  attendants  upon  the  company  in  the 
hall  were  not  hired  waiters,  but  composed  of  citizens 
and  other  gentlemen  of  respectability ,  all  dressed  alike 
in  black  and  white  waistcoats,  and  who  offered  their 
services  upon  the  occasion.  Besides  the  Prince  Regent, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
there  were  also  present  the  Dukes  of  York,  Kent, 
Cambridge,  and  Gloucester  ;  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh,  four  Prussian  Princes,  Prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe  Coburg,  Prince  Charles  of  Mecklenburgb, 
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Prince  Blucher,  the  Hetman  PlatofF;  Generals 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  Bulow,  and  Von  York  ;  all  the 
foreign  anibassadors,  and  the  principal  British  nobi- 
lity. 


HOLKHAM  SHEEP  SHEARING. 

Sheep  shearing  was  celebrated  as  a  festive  enter- 
tainment, both  by  the  Jews  and  Romans.  In  England, 
particularly  in  the  southern  parts,  on  the  day  they 
begin  to  shear  the  sheep,  they  provide  a  plentiful 
dinner  for  the  shearers  and  their  friends,  who  visit 
them  on  the  occasion;  a  table  also,  if  the  weather 
permits,  is  spread  in  the  open  village  for  the  young 
people  and  children. 

Tusser,  in  his  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry, 
thus  alludes  to  this  festivity  : 

"  Wife  make  us  a  dinner,  spare  flesh  neither  corne. 
Make  wafers  and  cakes,  for  our  sheepe  must  be  shorne; 
At  sheep  sheering,  neighbours  none  other  things  crave, 
Butgoodcheere  and  welcome  like  neighbours  to  have." 

The  most  celebrated  festival  of  this  description  at 
the  present  day  in  England,  is  the  Holkhara  sheep 
shearing,  which  has  been  now  kept  up  with  undimi- 
nished splendour  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Holkham 
is  the  well-known  seat  of  Tliomas  William  Coke,  Esq. 
a  name  which  has  lost  nothing  by  the  choice  which  he 
nobly  made,  when  offered  a  peerage,  of  rather  re- 
maining one  of  the  first  of  English  gentlemen,  than 
becoming  the  least  of  English  Peers.  Every  one  who 
visits  !Mr.  Coke,  must  be  struck  with  the  magnificence 
of  his  mansion,  his  princely  establishment,  and  his 
Q  2 
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liberal  hospitality ;  but  his  annual  sheep  shearing  is 
an  occasion  on  which,  more  than  on  any  other, 
Holkhara  must  fill  a  stranger  with  wonder  and  delight. 
"  It  has  a  character,"  says  Dr.  Rigby,  *'  even  sur- 
passing the  liighest  natural  beauty ;  it  has  a  moral 
character,  which  leaves  a  more  lasting  and  a  more  ' 
satisfactory  impression  on  the  benevolent  mind,  than 
woods  and  waters,  green  fields,  and  the  most  highly 
decorated  grounds.  It  exhibits  man  under  his  best 
features,  and  in  his  happiest  state ;  it  is  the  field 
of  human  industry,  and  it  shows  its  rich  reward. 
Talent  and  invention,  science  and  experiment,  the 
principles  of  mechanics,  the  discoveries  of  che- 
mistry, and  the  investigations  of  natural  history, 
are  all  here  applied  to  the  promotion  of  the  first  and 
most  important  of  human  arts.  The  labours  of  agri- 
culture are  facilitated,  its  processes  are  improved,  its 
valuable  products  greatly  increased,  and  its  various 
benefits  widely  extended.  Society  at  large ;  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil ;  the  farmer  who  occupies  it ;  and 
the  labourer  and  artizan  who  work  upon  it,  all  share 
in  these  benefits  ;  all  partake  of  the  great  good  which 
bounteous  nature  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  returns 
to  the  skill  and  industry  of  man." 

Dr.  R.,  who  pronounces  this  warm  encomium,  was 
present  at  the  forty-second  anniversary,  July  6, 1818, 
of  the  Ilolkliam  Sheep  Sliearing  ;  and  as  many  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  render  that  meeting  by  far 
the  most  interesting  and  brilliant  that  lias  yet  been 
recorded,  we  shall  extract  from  Dr.  R.'s  notes  of  his 
visit,  such  particulars  as  may  be  most  illustrative  of 
the  general  sentiment  which  has  called  upon  us  to 
place  these  Anecdotes  of  Hospitality  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  worthy  proprietor  of  Holkham. 
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Speaking  of  the  first  morning's  ride  of  the  com- 
pany assembled  to  celebrate  this  anniversary,  Dr.  R. 
says,  they  amounted  to  several  hundreds  ;  many  of 
them  in  carriages,  but  the  greatest  number  on  horse- 
back. It  was  a  goodly  and  cheering  sight ;  Mr.  Coke 
was  at  their  head,  and  led  the  way  with  an  animating 
activity  instantly  communicated  to  his  numerous  fol- 
lowers. After  visiting  several  of  his  farms,  seeing  the 
sheep  shearers  at  work,  and  inspecting  various  improve- 
ments effected  or  in  progress,  the  company  returned 
to  Holkham  Hall,  and  not  fewer  than  three  hundred 
persons  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  statue  galler}'- — Mr. 
Coke  presiding  at  one  table,  and  the  Earl  of  Albemarle 
presiding  at  the  other.  About  seventy  of  the  guests 
were  noblemen  and  gentlemen  residing  for  the  time 
under  Mr.  Coke's  roof.  The  rest  of  the  company 
had  joined  Mr.  Coke  in  the  field  ;  they  consisted  of 
most  of  his  tenants,  many  farmers  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  from  other  parts  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  ;  and  other  individuals  from  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  interested  in  agriculture,  and  to  whom 
Mr.  Coke  had  personally  given  cards  of  invitation. 

The  festivity  on  the  first  day  was  nothing,  however, 
to  that  on  the  second.  The  company  which  sat  down 
to  dinner  was  the  most  numerous  ever  known  at 
Holkham,  more  than  six  hundred  persons  partaking 
of  Mr.  Coke's  princely  hospitality.  The  statue 
gallery  was  completely  filled,  and  tables  were  spread 
in  several  of  the  adjoining  rooms.  As  before,  Mr. 
Coke  and  Lord  Albemarle  presided. 

On  the  third  and  last  day  of  the  festival,  about 
four  hundred  persons  sat  down  to  dinner.  After  the 
cloth  was  removed,  Mr.  Coke  proceeded  to  read  the 
Q  3 
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adjudication  of  a  number  of  prizes  which  he  gives 
annually  for  improvements  in  the  breeds  of  sheep, 
cattle,  6cc.  "  It  was  cheering  to  the  heart,"  says  Dr. 
R.  "  to  witness  the  sympathy  with  which  the  expres- 
sions of  kindness  from  Mr.  Coke  were  received  by 
his  tenants  and  the  company  at  large.  It  realized  all 
that  we  have  read  of  the  community  of  feeling 
between  the  baron  and  his  people  in  feudal  times,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  here  every  tenant  by  his 
lease  (it  is  a  saying  of  Mr.  Coke,  that  lie  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  most  honourable  man  that  ever 
breathed,  without  the  security  of  a  lease)  was  com- 
pletely independent  of  his  landlord  ;  and  that  the 
affection  sprang  from  an  honourable  sentiment  of 
mutual  kindness  and  advantage,  not  from  that  of  a 
cold  bounden  duty." 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  a  number  of  toasts 
were  given,  and  appropriate  returns  made. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  seconding  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Glover,  w  ho  returned  thanks  for  the  Bishop  and  Clergy 
of  the  Diocese,  observed,  that  "  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Coke,  ho  need  not  address  himself  to  Norfolk  men  ; 
they  knew  him  well ;  and  to  those  who  came  from  a 
distance,  he  would  only  say,  that  he  spends  a  princely 
fortune  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  happiness 
around." 

On  the  health  of  Lord  Albemarle  being  drank, 
lie  made  his  acknowledgments  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
feeling  and  impressive.  Addressing  himself  to  the 
company,  he  said,  he  had  no  doubt  he  had  their 
permission  to  add  their  thanks  to  his  own,  for  the 
hospitality,  the  kind  and  friendly  hospitality,  with 
which  Mr.  Coke  had  received  them  all.  "  Gentlemen." 
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said  his  lordship,  "  I  know  his  heart  well ;  and  that  is 
his  highest  pride,  the  greatest  glory  he  covets  on 
earth,  to  enjoy  tbe  good  vvishes  of  so  numerous  a 
body  of  enlightened  and  liberal  men.  Look  around 
you,  sir  (addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Coke)  observe 
the  feelings  of  gratitude  depicted  in  every  counte- 
nance ;  every  heart  cheerful  and  contented,  anxious 
and  bursting  to  thank  you  for  the  magnificent  hospi- 
tality with  which  you  have  received  us  all,  and  for 
the  unremitting  attention  with  which  you  have  in  so 
surprising  a  manner  noticed  every  individual  amongst 
us.  We  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  information  you  have 
enabled  us  to  carry  away  with  us.  In  the  name  of 
all,  then,  I  express  a  sincere  and  fervent  hope,  that 
every  prosperity  and  every  blessing  which  this  world 
affords,  may  attend  you." 

"Thus  ended,"  says  Dr.  R."  a  meeting,  the  genuine 
unalloyed  and  extensive  utility  of  which  cannot  be 
questioned,  whether  we  consider  the  information  dif- 
fused, the  emulation  excited,  or  the  actual  improve- 
ment effected,  in  an  art  in  which  humanity  is  more 
interested  than  in  any  other. 

"  Nor  as  a  scene  of  rational  superior  exhilerating 
conviviality,  as  a  genuine  festival,  and  as  a  source  of 
most  gratifying  mental  excitement,  can  it  be  suffi- 
ciently appreciated,  whether  we  consider  the  nume- 
rous assemblage,  and  its  comprehensive  and  distin- 
guished character  ;  Mr.  Coke's  most  magnificent  and 
extended  hospitality  ;  the  striking  objects  which  every 
where  meet  the  eye  ;  the  succession  of  interesting 
circumstances,  and  the  general  animation,  all  which 
have  their  share  in  producing  and  keeping  up  no 
common  degree  of  mental  energy." 
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"  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,"  continues  the  worthy 
Doctor,"!  never  witnessed  human  nature  underraore 
favourable  circumstances.  1  am  able  indeed  very 
inadequately  to  describe  the  proud  scene  of  the  deli- 
very of  the  awarded  prizes,  and  its  effect  on  myself^ 
and  the  company  which  most  strikingly  exemplified 
this.  The  dignified  and  impressive,  yet  kind  and 
conciliating  manner  of  Mr.  Coke,  in  addressing  in- 
dividually each  successful  candidate;  his  judicious 
and  instructive  remarks  on  the  several  subjects  in 
which  they  had  excelled ;  his  animation  when  he 
adverted  to  the  boundless  benefits  which  agriculture 
must  derive  from  a  continuance  of  such  well-directed 
exertions,  and  particularly  his  feeling  expression  of 
thanks  to  them  on  his  own  part,  and  on  that  of  the 
public,  rivetted  the  attention  of  every  one;  and  could 
not  foil  to  inspire  those  who  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, with  an  ardent  desire  of  making  similar  etfoits, 
and  of  partaking  of  similar  lionours. 

"  It  was  indeed  a  goodly  sight,  when  each  fortunate 
candidate's  name  was  announced  by  Mr.  Coke,  to 
behold  every  eye  directed  towards  him,  following  him 
as  he  passed  through  ihe  distinguished  crowd  to  the 
table  which  was  placed  before  JMr.  Coke,  and  on 
which  were  di.'>i)layed  various  massive  and  costly 
pieces  of  plate,  tankards,  vases,  waiters,  cups,  mugs, 
&c.,  the  truly  rich  rewards  of  merit,  and  destined  to 
becouie  in  each  family  which  has  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  them,  the  most  honourable  heir-loouis,  and  to 
tell  in  future  times,  from  fath.er  to  son,  the  interesting 
tale  of  an  ancestor's  well  doing,  and  of  Mr.  Coke's 
bounty.  Nor  was  the  general  syujjjathy  less,  in 
viewing  the    rewarded  individual  returning  through 
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the  same  admiring  crowd,  bearing  conspicuously, 
proudly  conspicuously,  the  well-earned  and  highly 
valued  prize." 

The  mere  mechanism  of  such  a  festival  must  be  no 
trifling  thing.  Its  previous  arrangement,  comprising 
such  a  variety  of  objects,  necessarily  requires  much 
preparation,  and  Ihe  co-operation  of  many  competent 
individuals,  to  whom  only  general  directions  can  be 
given.  The  immediate  conduct  of  the  meeting,  how- 
ever, rests  wholly  upon  Mr.  Coke ;  the  interest 
excited,  and  the  general  gratification  derived  from  it, 
are  the  effects  of  his  sole  superintendence — of  his 
well-directed  single  personal  exertions.  He  is  every 
where,  and  with  every  one;  he  points  out  the  objects 
most  worthy  of  notice  ;  the  processes  and  experiments 
which  are  most  instructive  ;  the  implements,  the 
buildings,  the  cattle,  the  manures,  the  crops,  most 
likely  to  interest  the  enquiring  stranger,  or  even  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  common  observer.  He 
solicits  enquiry  from  every  one  who  appears  interested 
in  agriculture,  and  most  readily  and  indiscriminately 
answers  all  questions  connected  with  the  subject. 
Each  morning  of  the  fete  he  was  among  the  first  on 
horseback  ;  the  first  to  lead  the  way,  in  a  new  and 
untrodden  course,  animating  his  numerous  and  eager 
followers,  and  conducting  them  to  fresh  scenes  of 
interest  and  instruction. 

"  On  the  last  day  of  the  festival,"  says  Dr.  R., 
"  his  exertions  were  most  extraordinary.  The  deli- 
very of  the  prizes  occupied  a  considerable  part  of 
the  afternoon,  during  which  he  appeared  to  be  con- 
stantly on  his  legs  ;  and,  with  little  intermission,  to 
be  addressing  either  the  fortunate  candidates,  or  his 
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attentive  audience ;  and  as  the  end  of  his  labours 
approached,  instead  of  exhibiting  marks  of  bodily 
fatigue  or  mental  exhaustion,  he  seemed  to  acquire 
fresh  animation,  and  to  evince,  even  to  the  last,  an 
undiminished  desire  to  omit  nothing  which  could 
inform  or  gratify  his  friends  ;  and,  finally,  in  taking' 
his  leave,  he  showed  the  surprising  faculty'  before 
adverted  to  by  Lord  Albemarle,  of  recognizing  and 
noticing  large  numbers  individually,  and  giving  and 
receiving  personally  the  warmest  and  most  gratifying 
valedictions." 
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ANECDOTES    OF    THE    BAR. 


"  'Tis  the  divine's  to  convert  by  faith,  the  soldier's 
to  overcome  by  force,  the  politician's  to  circumvent  by 
art ;  but  to  the  Bar  it  especially  belongs  to  prevail 
with  men  through  means  which  their  reason  can 
comprehend,  which  their  courage  need  not  disdain, 
and  which  their  honesty  must  rcTere." 

ANON. 

COKE. 

Few  reigns,  it  has  been  remarked,  have  produced  so 
many  eminent  lawyers  as  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  graces  of  oratory,  however,  formed  no  part  of 
the  character  of  an  able  lawyer  in  those  days.  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
number  for  talents  and  attainments,  was  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  coarsest  pleaders  that  perhaps  ever 
practised  at  the  English  bar.  In  putting  on  his  wig 
and  gown,  he  seemed  as  it  were  to  throw  away  for  the 
time,  every  share  of  gentlemanly,  nay,  even  of  manly 
feeling,  which  his  nature  possessed. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  for  high 
treason,  "  Coke,"  says  Hume,  "  opened  the  cause 
against  him,  and  treated  him    with   the  cruelty  and 
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nsolenee  which  that  great  lawyer  usually  exercised 
against  the  unfortunate."  At  the  conclusion  of  i)is 
speech  he  said,  that  "  by  the  just  judgment  of  God, 
he  of  liis  earldom  should  be  Robert  the  Last,  that  of 
a  kingdom  thought  to  be  Robert  the  First." 

Coke  made  a  still  more  outrageous  exhibition  in  the" 
l)rosecution  which  he  also  managed  against  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh,  a  name  which  can  never  be  mentioned  without 
exciting  a  blush  of  shame  and  indignation  for  his  cruel 
fate.  His  trial  was  a  mere  mockery,  and  conducted 
in  a  manner  which,  at  the  present  day,  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  single  moment. 

The  Attorney  General,  Coke,  feeling  too  sensibly 
the  unequal  grounds  on  which  he  stood,  to  endeavour 
to  succeed  by  argument,  began  by  loading  Sir  Walter 
with  abuse  and  insult,  calliiig  him  the  most  "  notorious 
traitor  that  ever  came  to  that  bar."  "  His  schemes," 
he  said,  "were  directed  ecpinlly  against  the  religion 
of  his  country,  as  against  its  king  ;  and  when  he  had 
taken  oil"  the  one,  he  would  have  altered  the  other, 
and  established  popery  in  hs  place."  "  Sir  Walter," 
he  added, "  was  a  viper  and  a  monster  with  an  English 
face  ;  but  with  a  Spanish  heart,  against  whom  there 
was  no  occasion  to  confront  the  witnesses  ;  his  crimi- 
nality was  evident,  and  he  was  a  reptile,  and  the 
dregs  of  the  earlli." 

The  Attorney  General  proe(.'eded  still  farther,  and 
said,  "  That  the  king  would  be  dethroned  in  less  than 
a  year,  if  a  traitor  could  not  be  condemned  upon 
circumstances  ;  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  for 
his  majesty  to  acquit  the  prisoner;  protesting  in  a 
solemn  manner  before  his  Maker,  that  he  never  knew 
a  crime  of  treason  more  dearly  made  out  than  that 
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against  Sir  Walter,  who  was  "  the  most  vile  and 
execrable  traitor  that  ever  existed  in  the  world." 

Here  the  prisoner  interrupted  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, whose  irascible  zeal  and  scurrility  exceeded 
all  bounds. 

Sir  Walter.  "  You  speak  indiscreetly  and  bar- 
barously." 

Attorney  General.  "  I  cannot  find  words  to  express 
such  viperous  treasons." 

Sir  Walter.  "  I  think  you  want  words  indeed,  for 
you  have  repeated  one  thing  half-a-dozen  times." 

Attorney  General.  "Thou  art  an  odious  fellow; 
thy  name  is  hateful  to  all  England  for  thy  pride." 

Sir  Walter.  "It  will  then  go  near  to  prove  a 
measuring  cast  between  you  and  me,  Mr.  Attorney." 

j\or  was  Coke  less  blameable  with  respect  to  the 
high  court  before  which  he  stood.  His  arrogance  was 
so  offensive,  that  Lord  Cecil  demanded  "  Jj  he  came 
hither  to  direct  them  ?"  Coke  chose  to  be  so  indignant 
at  this  rebuke,  that  he  sat  down,  and  refused  to  utter 
another  w  ord  till  he  was  solicited  by  all  the  commis- 
sioners, when  he  rose,  and  summed  up  the  case  for  the 
prosecution. 

After  a  brief  charge  from  the  Lora  '"'■ief  Justice, 
in  which  he  said,  that "  he  presumed  Sir  VValter  was 
not  so  clear  a  man  as  he  had  protested,"  the  jury 
withdrew  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  against  the  most  injured  man 
of  his  age  or  country. 


fc  3 
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COKE  AND  BACON. 


Sir  Edward  Coke  had  a  strong  dislike  to  Lord 
Bacon,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  elbow 
him  out  of  place  ;  to  such  excess  did  he  carry  it,  that 
he  could  not  refrain  from  attacking  hira  even  in  the 
Courts  of  Justice.  The  following  instance  of  this  is 
related  by  Bacon,  in  a  letter  from  him  to  Secretary 
Cecil.  For  pointedness  of  remark,  and  retort,  it 
has  seldom  been  surpassed  in  any  of  the  uncourteous 
controversies  which  not  unfrequenfl}'^  happen  at  the 
bar.  Bacon,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  had 
been  appointed  Queen's  Attorney  General  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  but  had  not  at  this  time  taken  the 
oaths  of  office.  Coke  was  Attorney  General.  Bacon 
styles  his  narrative  "  a  true  remembrance  of  the  abuse 
I  received  from  Mr.  Attorney  General,  publicly  in 
the  Exchecjuer,  the  first  day  of  term." 

"  I  moved,"  says  Bacon,  "  to  have  a  re-seizure  of 
the  lands  of  George  Moore,  a  relapsed  recusant  and 
fugitive,  and  a  practising  traitor,  and  showed  better 
matter  for  the  queen  against  tlie  discharge  by  plea, 
which  is  ever  with  a  salvo  jure,  and  this  1  did  in  as 
gentle  and  rc^asonable  terms  as  might  be. 

*'  ]Mr.  Attorney  kindled  at  it,  and  said,  'Mr.  Bacon, 
if  you  have  any  tooth  against  me,  pluck  it  out,  for  it 
will  do  you  more  hurt,  than  all  the  teeth  in  your  head 
will  do  you  good." 

"  I  answered  coolly  in  these  words  :  '  Mr.  Alf(jrney , 
J  respect  you  ;  1  fear  you  not;  and  the  less  you  speak 
of  your  own  greatness,  the  more  1  sliail  think  of  it.' 
"PJe  replied,  'I  think  scorn  to  stand    upon  terms 
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of  greatness  towards  jou,  who  are  less  than  little, 
less  than  the  least ;'  and  other  such  strange  light 
terras,  he  gave  me  with  that  insulting  air  which  cannot 
be  expressed. 

"  Herewith  stirred,  I  saidno  more  than  this :  *Mr. 
Attorney,  do  not  depress  me  so  far,  for  I  have  been 
your  better,  and  may  be  again,  when  it  pleases  the 
queen.' 

"  With  this  he  spoke,  neither  I  nor  himself 
could  tell  what,  as  if  he  had  been  born  Attorney 
General,  and  in  the  end  bid  me  meddle  not  with  the 
queen's  business,  but  my  own  ;  and  that  I  was 
unsworn,  &c. 

"  I  told  hinr,  sworn  or  unsworn,  was  all  one  to  an 
honest  man,  and  that  1  ever  set  my  service  first,  and 
myself  second,  and  wished  to  God  that  he  would  do 
the  like. 

"  Then  he  said,  it  were  good  to  clap  a  caput  legatum 
upon  my  back.  To  which  I  only  said,  he  could 
not ;  and  that  he  was  at  a  halt,  for  he  hunted  me 
upon  an  old  scent. 

•^He  gave  me  a  number  of  disgraceful  vpords 
besides,  which  1  answered  with  silence,  and  showing 
that  I  was  not  moved  with  them." 


SLANDERING  A  LAWYER. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  one  Peter  Palmer, 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  brought  an  action  against  a  Barrister 
of  the  name  of  Boyer,  for  having,  with  the  intention 
to  injure  him  in  his  name  and  practice,  said,  "  Peter 
Palmer  is  a  paltry  lawyer,  and  hath  as  much  law  as  a 
Jackanapes."    It  was  moved  in  arrest,  that  the  words 
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Mould  not  maintain  an  action,  because  they  were  not 
slanderous.  Had  Mr.  Boyer  said,  "  Mr.  Palmer 
liad  no  more  law  than  a  Jackanapes,"  it  iiad  been 
actionable,  for  then  he  had  lessened  the  opinion  of 
his  learning  ;  but  the  words  were,  "he  hath  as  much 
law  Hs  a  Jackanapes,*'  which  was  no  impeachment  of 
his  learning,  for  every  man  that  hath  more  law  than  a 
Jackanapes,  hath  as  much.  Sed  non  allocatur,  for  the 
comparison  is  to  be  taken  in  the  worst  sense. 

Judge  Berkley  says  it  has  been  adjudged,  where 
a  person  said  of  a  lawyer,  "  that  he  had  as  much  law 
as  a  monkey,"  that  the  words  were  not  actionable, 
because  he  had  as  much  law,  and  more  also;  but  if  he 
had  said  "  he  hath  no  more  law  than  a  monkey," 
these  words  would  have  been  actionable. 


GOLDEN  PIPPINS  AND  PIG. 

A  person  having  voted  against  Serjeant  Maynard, 
at  a  Borough  Election  in  the  West  of  England,  the 
Serjeant  brought  an  action  against  him  for  scandalous 
words  he  had  used.  He  iirst  laid  his  action  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  by  virtue  of  a  privilege,  which 
supposes  a  serjeant  to  be  attendant  on  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  not  to  be  drawn  from  the  County 
where  the  court  sits.  In  the  next  place,  he  charged 
the  words  in  Latin,  in  order  that  if  he  proved  the 
effect  it  would  be  sufficient,  whereas,  if  they  were  in 
English,  he  must  prove  the  actual  words  that  had 
been  used.  1'he  action  was  tried  before  the  Lord 
Keeper  Guilford.  The  witness  related  the  story  as  he 
said  he  Lad  heard  it  from  the  defendant :  "  A  client 
came  to  the  serjeant,  and  gave  him  a  basket  of  pippins, 
and  every  j)ippin  had  a  piece  of  gold  in  it." 
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The  Judge.  "  Those  were  golden  pippins,  I  presume." 
The  Serjeant  did  not  relish  the  jest,  but  said  nothing, 

and  tiie  witness  went  on. 

"The  partj'  on  the  other  side  came  also  to  the 

Serjeant,  and  gave  him  a  roasting  pig,   in  the  belly  of 

which  were  fifty  broad  pieces." 

The  Judge.     "  Excellent  sauce  indeed  to  a  pig." 
This  additional  sarcasm  put  the  serjeant  out  of  all 

patience,  and  he  remarked  to  those  near  him,  that  it 

was  said  in  order  to  make  him  appear  ridiculous. 
The  story  being  sworn  to,  the  Judge  directed  the 

jury  to  tind  a  verdict  for  the  serjeant,  which  was  done; 

but  the  judgment  was  arrested,  in  consequence  of  the 

words  being  the  burden  of  an  old   story,  which  had 

been  applied  to  the  serjeant  in  jest,  and  without  any 

intention  to  slander. 


PREPARING  FOR  TRIAL. 

When  Sir  Nicholas  Thrograorton  was  tried  for  high 
treason,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  he  wished  to 
address  the  court  before  he  pleaded  to  the  indictment ; 
but  this  was  refused.  He  then  prayed  their  lordships  not 
to  make  too  much  haste  with  him,  nor  to  think  it  long 
before  their  dinner  time  came,  for  his  case  required 
deliberation,  and  they  would  not  dine  well  without 
they  truly  administered  justice,  since  our  Saviour 
said,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness." 

The  court  took  otTence  at  the  expressions,  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Bromley  said,  "  I  can  forbear  my 
dinner  as  well  as  you,-  Sir  Nicholas,  and  perhaps  care 
as  little  for  it  as  yourself." 

The  Earl  of  Shreiosbury,     "  Do  you  come  hither. 
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Throgniorton,  to  check,  the  court  ?  We  will  not  be 
used  bo.  No,  no  :  for  my  own  part,  1  have  gone 
without  my  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  to  serve  the 
queen." 

Sir  Nicholas  replied,  "  I  know  it  very  well,  my  lord ; 
I  had  no  design  to  oiFend  your  lordship  ;  your  pains 
and  services  are  evidently  known  to  every  body." 

Sir  Richard  SouthweU  said,  "  Sir  Nicholas,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  this  discourse  ;  we  know  what  we  have 
to  do  ;  you  pretend  to  teach  us  our  duty,  you  do 
yourself  an  injury ;  come  to  the  matter  in  hand." 
"  Sir,  you  mistake  mc,"  said  Sir  Nicholas,"  I  have  no 
thoughts  of  instructing  \  ou,  or  any  of  you ;  but  to 
put  you  in  mind,  1  hope,  of  all  you  are  well  informed 
of ;  and  therefore  I  shall  say  nothing  upon  a  suppo- 
sition, that  you  know  what  you  have  to  do,  and 
ought  to  know  •  and  so  1  answer  to  the  indictment, 
and  do  plead  not  guilty  of  tlie  whole,  nor  of  any  part 
of  it." 

Mr.  SendaL     "  How  will  you  be  tried  ?" 

Sir  Nicholas.  "  Shall  I  be  tried  as  I  would,  or  as 
I  should  ?" 

Chief  Justice  Bromley.  "  You  shall  be  tried  as  the 
law  requires,  and  therefore  you  must  be  tried  by  God 
and  your  country." 

"  Is  that  your  law  for  me  ?"  said  Sir  Nicholas.  "  It 
is  not  as  1  would  ;  but  finding  you  will  have  it  so,  I  am 
content,  and  desire  to  be  tried  by  just  and  honest  men, 
that  fear  (jiod  more  than  man." 

On  the  names  of  the  jury  being  called  over,  the 
Attorney  General  went  to  Sir  Roger  Cholmley,  one 
of  the  Judges,  and  showed  him  the  pannel,  telling 
hill),  tjiat  being  acciuaintcd  with  the  citizens,  he  knew 
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their  corruptions  and  dexterities  in  affairs  of  this  nature, 
and  named  some  who  ought  to  be  challenged  on  the 
queen's  behalf.  Two  persons  who  were  known  to  be 
honest  and  substantial  citizens,  were  then  challenged 
without  assigning  any  reason,  and  two  others  with  as 
little  reason  substituted  in  their  stead. 

The  prisoner  observing  this  hitherto  unexampled 
perversion  of  justice,  told  the  court,  he  "  hoped  that 
they  had  not  dealt  with  him  that  day,  as  formerly  he 
had  known  a  gentleman  used,  who  stood  in  the  same 
place  and  circumstances  as  himself.  One  of  the 
judges  being  suspicious  that  a  prisoner,  by  reason  of 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  was,likely  to  be  acquitted,  said 
to  one  of  his  brethren,  when  the  jury  appeared,  '  I 
do  not  like  this  jury ,  they  are  not  for  our  purpose, 
they  seem  to  have  too  much  compassion  and  charity  to 
condemn  the  prisoner.'  '  No,  no,'  said  the  other 
judge,  Cholmley  by  name,  '  I'll  warrant  you  they 
are  fellows  picked  on  purpose,  but  he  shall  drink  of 
the  same  cup  with  his  associates.'  I  was  then  a 
spectator  of  the  pageantry,  as  others  are  now  ;  but 
now  the  more  is  my  misfortune,  I  am  an  actor  in  the 
woeful  tragedy." 

In  the  meantime,  Cholmley  consulted  with  the 
Attorney  General  aboutthejury,  which  being  observed 
by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  he  said,  "  Ah,  Sir  Roger 
Cholmley,  will  you  never  leave  off  this  foul  play  ?" 
"  Why,  what  hurt  do  I  do,  pray  Sir  Nicholas  ?"  he 
replied,  "  I  am  sure  I  did  no  hurt;  why  do  you  pick 
quarrels  with  me  ?"  Throgmorton  only  replied,  "  Sir 
Roger,  if  you  do  well,  it  will  be  better  for  you.  God 
help  you." 

On  the  trial  proceeding,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton 
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roadei&o  admirable  a  defence,  that  the  jury  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty.    [See  Ayiecdotes  of  Eloquence.] 


PLEASANT  PRACTICE. 

Mr.  Chute,  a  lawyer  who  lived  in  tlie  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  would  sometimes  quit  the  fatigues 
of  business,  and  pass  his  time  in  pleasure  for  many 
months.  He  would  say  to  his  clerk,  "  tell  the  people 
I  will  not  practise  this  terra."  He  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  would  not  see  any  person  on  business. 
But  when  his  clerk  intimated  that  his  master  was 
ready  to  resume  practice,  briefs  would  flow  in  upon 
him,  in  as  great  abundance  as  ever.  It  is  rare  to  see 
a  genius  thus  superior  to  the  slavery  of  a  lucrative 
profession. 


SERGEANT'S  RINGS. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  seventeen 
Sergeants  at  Law  were  made  in  one  day,  and  as 
was  customary,  each  presented  rings  to  the  judges. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  on  Serjeant  Powis  coming  to 
the  King's  Bench  Bar,  the  Chief  Justice  Keeling  told 
him,  that  the  rings  which  he  and  his  brethren  had 
given,  weighed  but  eighteen  shillings  a  piece  ;  whereas 
Fortescue,  in  his  book  De  laudibus  Legum  Angliec, 
says,  that  the  rings  given  to  Chief  Justices  and  to  the 
the  Chief  Baron  ought  to  weigh  twenty  shillings  each. 
Jle  added,  that  he  did  not  mention  this  from  any 
expectation  of  recompence,  but  that  it  might  not  be 
drawn  into  a  precedent,  and  (hat  the  young  gentlemen 
at  the  bar  might  take  notice  of  it. 
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THE  SWORD  FOR  THE  GOWN. 

A  young  student  of  law,  was  obliged  by  lot  to 
inscribe  his  name  among  certain  new  levies  of  the 
Austrian  Imperial  army.  He  sent  a  petition  to  the 
emperor,  stating,  that  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
called  to  the  bar,  he  flattered  himself  he  could  be  of 
more  service  to  his  country  as  a  lawyer,  than  as  a 
soldier.  "  My  good  friend,"  said  the  emperor,  "  you 
are  not  ignorant  that  I  am  engaged  in  a  very  intricate 
suit  against  the  French  Convention,  and  that  I  want 
the  assistance  of  men  of  talent  as  you  appear  to  be. 
Have  the  goodness  to  accept  these  twelve  ducats.  Do 
your  duty,  and  I  promise  you  promotion." 


HARDSHIP  OF  ARREST. 

In  an  action  of  debt,  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield 
at  sittings  at  Guildhall,  the  defendant,  a  merchant  of 
London,  complained  with  great  warmth  to  his  lordship 
of  the  indignity  which  had  been  put  on  him  by  the 
plaintiff,  in  causing  him  to  be  arrested,  not  only  in 
the  face  of  day,  but  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  assembled  credit  of  the  metropolis. 
The  Chief  Justice  stopped  him  with  great  composure, 
saying,  "  Friend,  you  forget  yourself;  you  were  the 
defaulter  in  refusing  to  pay  a  just  debt ;  and  let  me 
give  you  a  piece  of  advice  worth  more  to  you  than  the 
debt  and  costs.  Be  careful  in  future  not  to  put  it  in 
any  man's  power  to  arrest  you  for  a  just  debt  in  public 
or  in  private." 
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GOING  TO  LAW. 


An  action  was  brought  at  Lincoln  assizes  for  the 
recovery  of  a  horse.  Justice  Bailey  at  the  close  of 
the  cause,  in  which  .^SS  damages  were  given,  strongly 
discouraged  going  to  law  in  cases  of  that  nature. 
"  Take  my  advice,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  and  accom- 
raodate  matters  of  this  kind,  if  possible  ;  for  men,  in 
general,  lose  more  than  o£25  in  bringing  an  action  on 
the  warranty  of  a  horse,  even  if  they  win  ;  and  such 
is  the  danger  from  the  evidence  common  in  cases  like 
this,  that  justice  is  no  security  to  a  man,  of  success. 
I  perceive  that  the  gentlemen  below  me  do  not  ap- 
prove of  my  doctrine ;  but  the  truth  must  be  told 
sometimes." 


BEING  COVERED  IN  COURT. 

On  the  arraignment  of  Ann  Turner,  a  physician '^ 
widow,  who  was  indicted  for  being  an  accessary  before 
the  fact,  to  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury^ 
she  kept  on  her  hat.  Sir  Edward  Coke  observing 
this,  bade  her  put  it  off,  saying,  "  that  a  woman 
might  be  covered  in  church,  but  not  when  arraigned 
in  a  court  of  justice;"  the  prisoner  said,  «he 
thought  it  singular,  tliat  she  might  be  covered  in  the 
house  of  God,  and  not  in  the  judicature  of  man.  Sir 
Edward  replied,  •'  that  from  God  no  secrets  were  hid, 
but  that  it  was  not  so  with  man,  whose  intellects  were 
weak  ;  therefore  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and 
especially  when  the  lives  of  our  fellow  creatures  are 
in  jeopardy,  on  the  charge  of  having  deprived  another 
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thereof, '  the  court  should  see  all  the  obstacles  re- 
moved ;  and  because  the  countenance  is  often  an 
index  to  the  mind,  all  covering  should  be  removed 
from  the  face."  The  Chief  Justice  then  ordered  her 
hat  to  be  taken  off,  and  she  covered  her  liead  with 
her  handkerchief. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  KING'S  ADVOCATE  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Sir  Thomas  Hope,  King's  Advocate  in  Scotland, 
during  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  though  he 
was  never  himself  elevated  to  the  bench,  had  the 
singular  pleasure  of  seeing  three  of  his  sons  advanced 
to  be  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  one  of 
whom,  of  the  same  name  with  himself,  was  afterwards 
raised  to  the  high  otfice  of  Justice  General-  It  being 
thought  indecorous  to  allow  a  man  of  his  reverend 
age  to  stand  uncovered,  when  in  his  pleadings  he 
addressed  a  court  in  which  so  many  of  his  own 
children  sat  as  judges,  he  was  permitted  to  be  covered 
whenever  he  pleased.  This  was  the  origin  of  a  privilege 
which  the  King's  advocates  are  said  still  to  enjoy,  of 
pleading  before  the  Court  of  Session  with  their  hats 
on  ;  a  privilege,  however,  of  which  we  need  hardly 
say,  they  have  uniformly  too  much  politeness  to 
avail  themselves. 


RIGHT  OF  APPEAL. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Lords  of  Session  in  Scotland,  reverting  to  the  origin 
of  their  institution,  when  they  consisted  of  a  select 
c  2 
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number  of  Members  of  Parliaraent,  and  were,  in  fact, 
a  Committee  of  Parliaraent,  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  revive  their  pretensions  to  the  supremacy  of  a 
court  of  last  resort,  although  thej'  could  no  longer  lay 
claim  in  any  respect  to  a  parliamentary  character,  and 
although  statutes  had  intervened,  establishing  a  rightof 
appeal  froni  their  decisions  to  Parliament.  In  this  un- 
constitutional attempt  to  stretch  their  power,  they  met 
with  a  spirited  and  manly  resistance  from  the  faculty 
of  advocates,  who  contended  for  the  right  of  the 
subject  on  all  occasions  to  appeal  to  parliaraent,  from 
the  decPtes  of  the  Session.  The  Judges  finding  both 
law  and  reason  to  fail  them  in  the  contest,  had  re- 
course to  another  and  a  worse  stretch  of  power,  to  sus- 
tain them  in  their  usurpation.  An  order  was  procured 
from  the  king  and  council  discharging  all  appeals,  and 
commanding  the  advocates  to  submit  to  the  Lords  of 
Session.  The  faculty,  indignant  at  such  an  arbitrary 
assumption  of  dispensing  power,  immediately  with- 
drew in  a  body  from  court  ;  and  refusing  to  act  in  any 
proceeding  before  their  lordships,  brought  the  legal 
business  of  the  country  to  a  complete  stand.  The 
Judges,  incensed  at  this  resolute  proceeding,  procured 
a  second  order  from  the  king  and  council,  banishing 
the  whole  of  the  refractory  barristers  to  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles  from  Edinburgh, 

Sir  George  Mackenzie,  afterwards  so  distinguished 
as  I^ord  Advocate,  during  a  very  troubled  period  of 
Scottish  history,  was  among  the  number  of  the  exiled; 
and  to  this  gentleman  the  Judges  were,  after  a  short 
time,  pleased  to  give  permission  to  appear  before 
them,  and  vindicate,  if  he  could,  the  conduct  of  him- 
self and  brethren.     Sir  George  appears  to  have  ac- 
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quitted  himself  well ;  he  spoke  with  much  warmth  ; 
and  produced  such  an  impression  on  their  lordships, 
that  they  were  content  to  enter  into  a  compromise, 
which,  whatever  might  have  been  the  saving  clauses 
attached  to  it,  put  an  end  forever  to  their  pretensions 
to  supremacy,  and  restored  to  the  bar  a  body  of  gen- 
tlemen, whose  patriotism  and  spirit  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  brightest  periods  of  its  history. 

SIR  GEORGE  MACKENZIE. 
In  1674,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  to  whom  his 
country  was  so  much  indebted  in  the  question  of 
Appeal,  was  appointed  his  Majesty's  Advocate  for 
Scotland.  Being  called  to  the  office  in  troublesome 
and  rebellious  times,  when  the  minds  of  contending 
parties  were  inflamed  with  political,  as  well  as  reli- 
gious zeal,  he  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  it,  without  incurring  the  hatred  of  those, 
whose  friends  or  relatives  suffered  under  the  severity 
of  the  law,  and  provoking  a  torrent  of  calumny  and 
abuse  on  his  character.  It  is  quite  true,  that  his  poli- 
tical principles  accorded  singularly  well  with  the 
sort  of  work  which  was  required  of  him,  being  a 
zealous  advocate  for  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience 
and  conformity ;  yet  with  all  this  furniture  for  perse- 
cution, there  is  certainly  nothing  in  his  conduct  to 
warrant  the  application  of  such  epithets  as  "  blood- 
thirst^'  advocate,"  "  persecutor  of  the  Saints  of  God," 
and  others  equally  coarse,  by  which  we  find  him 
sometimes  designated.  The  great  care  which  he 
took  in  regulating  the  forms  used  in  trials  for  treason, 
was  far  from  savouring  of  any  desire  for  a  rigour  be- 
c  3 
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yond  the  law  ;  so  much  indeed  was  the  contrary  the 
fact,  that  there  never  was  a  period  when  so  many 
thousands  were  pardoned,  and  so  many  indemnities 
granted,  as  during  his  administration.  He  says  him- 
self, that  he  never  informed  against  any  man,  nor' 
suggested  any  prosecution  ;  and  that  when  a  pro- 
secution was  advised  by  others,  he  pleaded  as  much 
in  private  for  the  defendant,  as  if  the  case  had  been 
dubious,  or  he  had  been  advocate  for  him. 

The  memory  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  ought,  on  a 
separate  account,  to  be  for  ever  dear  to  the  members 
of  the  Scottish  bar.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  valuable  repositories  of  ancient  and 
modern  learning,  of  which  this  island  can  boast. 


GENERAL  VERDICTS. 

In  Scotland,  though  general  verdicts  appear  to  havr 
been  authorised  by  the  most  ancient  practice  of  th« 
criminal  courts,  it  was  long  customary  to  consider 
jurymen  as  tied  down  to  determine  simply,  whether 
the  series  of  facts  stated  in  the  libel  or  indictment 
were  true,  the  judges  reserving  to  themselves  the 
power  of  determining  the  ultimate  conclusion  of 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  crime  charged.  The 
accused  person  was  indeed  tried  by  his  peers,  but  his 
guilt  or  innocence  was  rarely  within  their  cognizance  j 
and  many  a  fellow  citizen  became  thus  the  victim  of 
the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  bench.  Such  was  the 
case  till  the  trial  of  Carnegie,  of  Finhaven,  before  the 
Court  of  Justiciary,  for  the  murder  of  Charles  Earl  of 
Strathmore,  in  172B.     At  a  meeting  in   the  country, 
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where  the  company  had  drank  to  intoxication, 
Carnegie  having  received  very  abusive  language,  and 
sustained  a  personal  outrage  from  Lyon,  of  Bridge- 
ton,  drew  his  sword,  and  staggering  forward  to  make 
a  thrust  at  Lyon,  chanced  to  kill  the  Earl  of  Strath- 
more,  a  nobleman  for  whom  he  entertained  the  highest 
regard  and  esteem,  and  who  had  at  that  moment 
unfortunately  stepped  between  the  parties  with  a 
view  to  separate  them.  The  facts  of  the  case  were 
perfectly  clear,  and  the  court  had  by  a  preliminary 
award,  declared  that  if  found  to  be  proved,  they  were 
relevant  to  infer  the  pains  of  law  for  the  crime  of 
murder.  There  remained  therefore  no  hope  for  the 
prisoner,  unless  the  jury  could  be  roused  to  assert  a 
right  which  juiies  in  Scotland  had  long  relinquished, 
and  to  vindicate  their  privilege  of  deciding  generally 
on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  tlic  accused.  This  im- 
portant {>oiut  was  gained  by  the  powerful  eloquence 
of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  Mr.  Dundas,  (afterwards 
Lord  President  Dundas)  ;  the  jury  found  the  prisoner 
£iot  guilty  ;  and  since  that  time  the  right  of  a  Scottish 
jury  to  return  a  general  verdict,  has  never  been  dis- 
puted. 


ANCIENT  HIGHLAND  OATH. 

The  oath  used  among  the  Highlanders  in  judicial 
proceedings  under  the  feudal  system,  contained  a 
most  solemn  denunciation  of  vengeance  in  case  of 
perjury,  and  involved  the  wife  and  children,  with  the 
arable  and  the  meadow  land,  of  the  party  who  took 
it,  altogether  in  one  abyss  of  destruction.  When  it 
was  administered,  there  was  no  book  to  be  kissed,  but 
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the  right  hand  was  held  up  while  the  oath  was  re- 
peated. The  superior  idea  of  sanctity  which  this 
imprecation  conveyed  to  those  accustomed  to  it,  may 
be  judged  from  the  expression  of  a  Highlander,  wlio 
at  a  trial  at  Carlisle,  had  sworn  positively  in  the' 
English  mode  to  a  fact  of  consequence.  His  indif- 
ference during  that  solemnity  having  been  observed 
by  the  opposite  counsel,  he  was  required  to  confirm 
his  testimony,  by  taking  the  oath  of  his  own  country 
to  the  same.  "  Na,  na,"  said  the  mountaineer, 
"  ken  ye  not  thar  is  a  hantle  o'dilference  'twixt 
blawing  on  a  buke,  and  doraming  ane's  ain  saul  ?" 

TRIAL  OF  LORD  LOVAT. 
In  March,  1747,  Mr.  Murray,  afterwards  Lord 
Mansfield,  was  one  of  the  managers  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  Lord  Lovat  by  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
when  commenting  on  the  evidence,  displayed  so 
much  candour  and  moderation,  that  the  celebrated 
Lord  Talbot,  on  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  felt 
called  upon  to  pay  him  the  following  enthusiastic 
compliment.  "  The  abilities  of  the  learned  manager 
who  has  just  now  spoke,  never  appeared  with  greater 
splendour  than  at  this  very  hour,  when  his  candour 
and  humanity  have  been  joined  to  those  great  abilities 
which  have  already  made  him  so  conspicuous,  that  I 
hope  to  see  him  one  day  add  lustre  to  the  dignity  of 
the  first  civil  employment  in  this  nation."  Lord  Lovat 
himself  bore  remarkable  testimony  to  the  abilities  and 
fairness  of  his  adversary.  Alluding  to  one  of  the 
witnesses  on  the  trial,  he  said,  •'  I  thought  myself 
very  nuich  loaded  by  one  Murray,  who  your  lordships 
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knew  was  the  bitterest  evidence  there  was  against  me. 
I  have  since  suffered  by  another  Mr.  Murray,  who  I 
must  say  is  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  whose 
eloquence  and  learning  is  much  beyond  what  is  to  be 
expressed  by  an  ignorant  man  like  me.  I  heard  him 
with  pleasure,  though  it  was  against  me  ;  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  his  relation,  though  perhaps  he  neither 
knows  it  nor  values  it.  1  wish  that  his  being  born  in 
the  North,  may  not  hinder  him  from  the  preferment 
that  his  merit  and  learning  deserve." 

SERJEANT  PRIME. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Prime,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of 
his  day,  was  driven  from  the  bar  by  Lord  Thurlow, 
without  intending  it.  His  lordship  was  walking  in 
Westminster  Hall  with  him,  while  Dr.  Florence  Henzey 
was  on  his  trial  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for 
high  treason.  Serjeant  Prime  was  at  that  time  the 
King's  Prime  Serjeant,  and  as  such  had  precedence 
of  al  I  lawyers  in  the  king's  service.  But  the  minis- 
ters of  that  daj'  wishing  to  pay  court  to  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton,  although  he  had  no  other  rank  than  that  of 
king's  counsel,  entrusted  the  management  of  the  trial 
to  him.  Lord  Thurlow  said  to  the  serjeani,  "  It  is  a 
little  singular,  sir,  that  I  should  be  walking  up  and 
down  Westminster  Hall  with  the  King's  Prime  Ser- 
jeant, while  a  trial  at  bar  for  high  treason  is  going  on 
in  that  Court."  The  expression  struck  theserjeant;  he 
felt  the  affront  which  had  been  put  upon  him,  and  the 
next  morning  resigned  his  office,  and  retired  from 
the  profession. 
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A  NICE  OBJECTION. 

A  lawyer,  who  some  years  ago  was  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  of  the  extraordinary'  special  pleader, 
and  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage,  is  said  to 
have  received  the  sum  of  ^20,000  in  one  single  cause, 
the  defence  of  a  young  lady  of  rank,  who  was  in- 
dicted for  child  murder.  The  principal  evidence  was 
a  female  accoucheur,  who  had  been  forcibly  carried 
to  the  lady's  house  blind-folded.  She  swore  that  her 
guide  forded  a  river  twice  in  going  to  the  house  where 
her  assistance  was  wanted  ;  when,  said  the  lawyer,  it 
■was  known  that  there  was  but  one  straight  river 
between  the  houses :  and  supposing  the  guide,  in 
order  to  deceive  the  midwife,  should  have  made  u 
■wheel  round  to  pass  it  again,  she  must  then  have 
forded  it  a  third  time.  The  ingenuity  of  this  remark 
so  comp4etely  puzzled  the  jury,  that  they  acquitted 
the  prisoner  without  going  out  of  Court. 

RETURNING  A  FEE. 
Some  years  ago,  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
borougli  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  preferred  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  retained  an  eminent 
counsel  with  a  fee  of  fifty  guineas.  Just  before  the 
business  whs  about  to  come  before  the  house,  the 
barrister  who  had  in  the  interval  changed  his  political 
sentiments,  declined  to  ])lead.  The  candidate  imme- 
diately waited  on  iiis  advocate,  mildly  expostulated 
and  remonstrated,  but  all  in  vain  ;  he  would  not  by 
any    means   consent   either    to   plead    or    return   the 
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money  ;  adding,  with  a  sneer  of  professional  insolence, 
that  the  law  was  open,  and  he  might  have  recourse  to 
it,  if  he  felt  himself  injured.  "  No,  no,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  spirited  client,  "  I  was  weak  enough  to 
give  you  a  fee,  but  I  ara  not  quite  fool  enough  to  go 
to  law  with  you,  as  I  perceive  my  whole  fortune  may 
be  wasted  in  retaining  fees  alone,  before  I  find  one 
honest  barrister  to  plead  for  me.  I  have  tlierefore 
brought  my  advocate  in  my  pocket!"  Then  taking 
out  a  brace  of  pistols,  he  offered  one  to  the  astonished 
counsellor  ;  and  protested  that  before  he  quitted  the 
room,  he  would  either  have  his  money  or  satisfaction. 
The  money  was  accordingly  returned,  but  for  want  of 
so  able  an  advocate,  the  justice  of  his  cause  did  not 
prevent  his  losing  it. 


COVETOUSNESS  REQUITED. 
A  counsellor  famed  for  his  eloquence  and  covetous- 
ness,  and  who  seldom  considered  the  goodness  of  the 
cause  that  he  undertook,  provided  that  his  client 
could  pay  him,  was  consulted  by  a  notorious  robber, 
who  promised  him  a  large  reward,  provided  that  he 
brought  him  off.  The  pleader  managed  the  defence 
with  so  much  ingenuity,  that  he  saved  the  rogue  from 
the  gallows  ;  and  the  cli'ent,  to  show  his  gratitude  to 
his  good  friend  as  soon  as  liberated,  hastened  to  his 
house,  and  presented  him  with  a  thousand  crowns. 
The  counsellor,  in  return  for  such  generosity,  solicited 
his  client  to  sup  with  him  ;  and  afterwards  invited  him 
to  take  a  bed,  both  of  which  he  accepted.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  the  robber  rose,  found  tlie  way  to 
the  room  of  his  host,  and  without  ceremony  bound 
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and  gagged  him.  He  then  re-pocketed  his  thousand 
crowns,  and  broke  open  a  chest,  in  which  lie  found 
plenty  of  silver  and  gold,  with  which  he  marched  off 
in  triumph. 

A  LAST  INTERVIEW. 
Mr.  Wallace,  and  Dunning,  Lord  Ashburton,  both 
very  eminent  lawyers,  were  by  accident  in  the  same 
inn  at  Bagshot,  a  short  time  before  Ashburton's 
decease.  The  one  was  on  his  way  to  Devonshire, 
and  the  other  returning  to  London.  Both  of  them 
were  conscious  that  their  recovery  from  the  disorders 
under  which  they  laboured  was  desperate  ;  they 
expressed  a  mutual  wish  to  enjoy  a  last  interview 
with  each  other.  For  that  purpose  they  were 
carried  into  the  same  apartment,  laid  down  on 
two  sofas  nearly  opposite,  and  remained  together  for 
a  long  time  in  conversation.  They  then  parted,  as 
men  who  could  not  hope  to  meet  again  in  this  world, 
and  died  witl)in  a  few  months  of  each  other. 


ESCAPE  OF  A  WIZARD. 
A  man  was  tried  before  the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford, 
at  Taunton,  for  being  a  wizard.  The  evidence  against 
him  was,  that  he  had  bewitched  a  girl  of  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  for  that  she  had  strange  and  unaccount- 
able fits  whenever  she  was  near  the  man  ;  and  that 
she  used  to  discharge  straight  pins  from  her  mouth. 
His  lordship  wondered  at  the  straight  pins,  which 
could  not  be  so  well  concealed  in  the  mouth  as 
crooked  ones,  and  these   only  used  to  be  found  ip 
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persons  bewitched.  He  examined  the  witnesses  very 
tenderly  and  carefully,  fearing  the  jurymen's  pre- 
cipitancy. When  the  poor  man  was  called  upon  for 
his  defence,  he  clearly  and  sensibly  declared,  that  the 
charge  originated  in  malice,  and  that  the  girl  was  an 
impostor  ;  and  he  called  witnesses  in  support  of  it. 
The  judge  suspecting  the  imposture,  and  being  un- 
Aviiling  to  charge  the  jury  until  it  was  proved,  cross- 
examined  all  the  witnesses  very  closel^^  At  length, 
he  called  the  magistrate  who  had  committed  the  man 
and  taken  his  first  examinations,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Sir,  pray  will  you  ingenuously  declare  your  thoughts, 
if  you  have  any,  touching  these  straight  pins,  for  you 
saw  the  girl  in  the  fit?"  "  My  lord,"  said  the  justice, 
"  I  did  not  know  that  I  might  concern  myself  in  the 
evidence,  having  taken  the  examination,  and  com- 
mitted the  man  ;  but  since  your  lordship  demands, 
I  must  say  I  think  that  the  girl,  doubling  herself  in 
the  fit  as  if  she  was  convulsed,  bent  her  head  down 
close  to  her  stomacher,  and  with  her  mouth  took  pins 
out  of  it,  which  she  afterwards  put  out  into  the  hands 
of  the  persons  near  her."  This  declaration  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  court,  and  the  man  was  acquitted. 
As  the  judge  went  out  of  the  court,  a  hideous  old 
woman  exclaimed,  "  God  bless  your  lordship." 
"  What's  the  matter,  good  woman  ?"  said  the  judge. 
"  My  lord,"  said  she,  "  forty  years  ago  they  would 
have  hanged  me  for  a  witch,  and  they  could  not  j  and 
now  they  would  have  hanged  my  poor  son." 
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SHERIDAN   IN  THE  WITNESS  BOX. 

In  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  Mr.  Fergusson, 
and  others,  for  an  attempt  to  rescue  O'Connor,  at 
Maidstone  Assizes  in  1799,  the  celebrated  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  appeared  as  a  witness  for  the 
defendants.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the 
examination  of  this  distinguished  individual. 

Mr.  Erskine.  Do  jou  know  Mr.  Fergusson  ? 

Mr.  Sheridan.  Perfectly. 

Q,  If  he  had  been  upon  the  table,  flourishing  and 
waving  a  stick  in  the  manner  that  has  been  described, 
in  his  bar  dress,  must  you  not  have  seen  it  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  it  must  have  been  a  remarkable  thing  in- 
deed, for  a  counsel  in  his  bar  dress  to  have  a  stick 
flourishing  in  his  hand  ;  he  had  a  roll  of  paper  in  his 
hand. 

Q.  Does  that  enable  you  to  swear  that  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson was  not  in  that  situation  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  he  had  taken  such  a  part  in 
the  riot,  in  the  presence  of  the  judges,  that  you  must 
have  observed  it  ? 

A.  I  must  have  observed  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Law,  (afterwards  Lord 
Ellenborough). 

Q.  You  have  said  you  saw  Lord  Thanet  going 
towards  the  judges,  as  if  he  was  going  to  complain; 
did  you  hear  him  make  any  complaint  to  the 
judges  ? 

A.    I  did  not  hear  him,  certainly. 

Q.   I  will  ask  you,  whether  you  do  or  do  not   be- 
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lieve  that  Lord  Thanet  and  Mr.  Fergusson  meant  to 
favour  O'Connor's  escape,  upon  your  oath  ? 

A.  Am  I  to  give  an  answer  to  a  question  which 
amounts  merel}'  to  an  opinion  ? 

Q.  I  ask,  as  an  inference  from  their  conduct,  as  it 
fell  under  your  observation,  whether  you  think  Lord 
Thanet  or  Mr.  Fergusson,  or  either  of  them,  meant 
to  favour  Mr.  O'Connor's  escape,  upon  your  solemn 
oath  ? 

A.  Upon  ray  solemn  oath,  I  saw  them  do  nothing 
that  could  be  at  all  auxiliary  to  an  escape. 
Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  ray  question. 
A-  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  blink  any 
question  ;  and  if  I  had  been  standing  there,  and 
been  asked  whether  I  should  have  pushed  or  stood 
aside,  I  should  have  had  no  objection  to  answer  that 
question. 

Q.  My  question  is,  whether  from  what  you  saw  of 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Thanet  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  they 
did  not  mean  to  favour  the  escape  of  O'Connor,  upon 
your  solemn  oath  ? 

A.  The  learned  counsel  need  not  remind  me  that 
I  am  upon  my  oath  :  I  know  as  well  as  the  learned 
counsel  does,  that  I  am  upon  ray  oath  ;  and  I  will 
sa}^,  that  I  saw  nothing  that  could  be  auxiliary'  to  an 
escape. 

Q.  After  what  has  passed,  I  am  warranted  in  re- 
minding the  honourable  gentleman  that  he  is  upon  his 
oath.  My  question  is,  whether  from  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Thanet  or  Mr.  Fergusson,  or  either  of  them,  as 
it  fell  under  your  observation,  you  believe  that  either 
of  them  meant  to  favour  O'Connor's  escape  ? 

A.    I   desire   to   know  how  far  I   am   obliged    to 
D   2 
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answer  that  question  ?  I  certainly  will  answer  it  in 
this  way,  that  from  what  they  did,  being  a  n»ere 
observer  of  what  passed,  I  should  not  think  myself 
justified  in  saying  that  either  of  them  did.  Am  I  to 
say  whether  I  think  they  would  have  been  glad  if  he 
had  escaped  ?  That  is  what  you  are  pressing  nie 
for. 

Q.  No  man  can  misunderstand  me  ;  I  ask,  whether 
from  the  conduct  of  Lord  Thanet  or  Mr.  Fergusson, 
or  either  of  them,  as  it  fell  under  your  observation, 
you  believe,  upon  your  oath,  that  they  meant  to  favour 
the  escape  of  O'Connor  ? 

A.  I  repeat  it  again,  that  from  what  either  of  them 
did,  I  should  have  no  right  to  conclude  that  they 
were  persons  assisting  the  escape  of  O'Connor. 

Q.  I  ask  you  again,  whether  you  believe  from  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Thanet  or  Mr.  Fergusson,  or  either 
of  them,  upon  your  oath,  that  they  did  not  mean  to 
favour  the  escape  of  O'Connor? 

A.     1  have  answered  it  already. 

Lord  Kenyon.  If  you  do  not  answer  it,  to  be  sure 
we  must  draw  the  natural  inference. 

Mr.  Slieridan.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  wished 
he  might  escape  ;  but  from  any  thing  I  saw  them  do, 
1  have  no  right  to  conclude  that  they  did. 

Mr.  Law.  I  will  have  an  answer ;  I  ask  you 
again,  whether  from  their  conduct,  as  it  fell  under 
your  observation,  you  do  not  believe  they  meant  to 
favour  the  escape  of  O'Connor  .'' 

A.  If  the  learned  gentleman  thinks  he  can  entrap 
me,  he  will  find  himself  mistaken. 

Mr.  Erskine-     It  is  hardly  a  legal  question. 

Lmv/  Kenyon.     1  think  it  is  not  an  illegal  question. 
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Mr.  Law.  I  will  repeat  the  question— whether  from 
their  conduct,  as  it  fell  under  your  observation,  jou 
do  not  believe  they  meant  to  favour  the  escape  of 
O'Connor  ? 

A.  My  belief  is,  that  they  wished  him  to  escape  ; 
but,  from  any  thing  I  saw  of  their  conduct  upon  that 
occasion,  I  am  not  justified  in  saving  so. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  whether  it  was  not  previously 
intended  that  he  should  escape,  if  possible  ? 

A.  Certainly  the  contrary. 

Q.  Nor  had  you  any  intimation  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  attempted  ? 

A.  Certainly  the  contrary.  There  was  a  loose 
rumour  of  another  warrant,  and  that  it  was  meant 
that  he  should  be  arrested  again,  which  was  afterwards 
contradicted.  Then  the  question  was  mooted,  whether 
the  writ  could  be  issued  before  he  was  dismissed  from 
custody.  Certainly  there  was  no  idea  of  a  rescue. 
There  was  no  friend  of  Mr.  O'Connor's,  I  believe, 
but  saw  with  regret  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  leave 
the  court. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Erskine.  You  were  asked  by 
Mr.  Law,  whether  you  believed  that  the  defendants 
wished  or  meant  to  favour  the  escape  of  Mr.  O'Connor. 
I  ask  you,  after  what  you  have  sworn,  whether  you 
believe  these  gentlemen  did  any  act  to  rescue  Mr. 
O'Connor  ? 

A.  Certainly  not  ;  and  I  have  stated  upon  my  oath, 
that  every  man  in  the  narrow  gateway  endeavoured 
to  stop  him  ;  I  remarked  it  particularly  ;  because, 
there  being  a  common  feeling  among  Englishmen, 
and  he  being  acquitted,  I  thought  they  might  form  a 
plan  to  let  him  escape. 

d3 
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Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  saw  no  one  act  done 
or  committed  by  any  one  of  the  defendants,  indica- 
tive of  an  intention  to  aid  Mr.  O'Connor's  escape. 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  whether  you  believe  they  did  take 
any  part  in  rescuing  Mr.  O'Connor  ? 

A.   Certainly  not. 

CRYING  LAWYER. 

One  of  the  contemporaries  of  Mr.  Wedderbura 
(afterwards  Lord  Loughborough)  at  the  Scottish  Bar, 
was  Mr.  Lockhart,  a  very  celebrated  pleader,  who 
bore  away  all  the  laurels  and  all  the  emoluments  of 
the  profession.  He  appears  to  have  excelled  chielly 
in  the  pathetic,  and  it  was  jocularly  remarked  of  him, 
that  the  amount  of  his  Jiotiorarium ,  or  fee,  could  be 
easily  discovered  in  his  countenance  ;  for  if  handsome, 
he  appeared  deeply  affected  at  the  justice  of  his  client's 
case  ;  but  if  unexpectedly  great,  he  regularly  melted 
into  tears.  It  was  owing  to  a  sarcasm  by  Mr.  Wed- 
derburn  on  this  weeping  propensity  of  Mr.  L.,  that 
Mr.  W.  was  driven  from  the  Scottish  Bar,  to  roaj)  that 
harvest  of  renown  whicli  awaited  him  in  England. 
[See  Anecdotes  of  Fdocjueiice.^ 


RISE  OF  CURRAN. 

When  Curran  was  called  to  the  bar,  lie  was  without 
friends,  without  connexions,  withoutfortune,  conscious 
of  talents  far  above  the  niob  by  which  he  was  elbowed, 
and  endued  with  a  sensibility  wliich  rendered  iiiui 
painfully  iiWvc  )o  the  luortilications   he  was  fated    to 
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experience.  After  toiling  for  a  very  inadequaie  recom- 
pense at  the  sessions  of  Cork,  and  wearing,  as  lie  said 
himself,  his  teeth  ahnostto  their  stumjjs,  he  proceeded 
to  the  metropolis,  taking  for  his  wife  and  young 
children,  a  miserable  lodging  on  Hog-hill.  Terra  after 
Terra,  without  either  profit  or  professional  reputation, 
he  paced  the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts.  Yet  even  thus 
he  was  not  altogether  undistinguished.  If  his  pocket 
was  not  heavy,  his  heart  was  light :  he  was  young  and 
ardent,  buoyed  up  not  less  by  the  consciousness  of 
what  he  felt  w  ithin,  than  by  the  encouraging  compa- 
rison with  those  who  were  successful  around  him  ;  and 
he  took  his  station  among  the  crowd  of  idlers,  whom 
he  amused  with  his  wit,  or  amazed  by  his  eloquence. 
Many  even  who  had  emerged  from  that  crowd,  did  not 
disdain  occasionally  to  glean  from  his  conversation 
the  rich  and  varied  treasures  which  he  did  not  fail  to 
squander  with  the  most  unsparing  prodigality  ;  and 
some  there  were  who  observed  the  brightness  of  the 
infant  luminary  struggling  through  the  obscurity  that 
clouded  its  commencement.  Amongst  those  who  had 
the  discrimination  to  appreciate,  and  the  heart  to  (eel 
for  him,  luckily  for  Curran,  was  Mr.  Arthur  Wolfe, 
afterwards  the  unfortunate  but  respected  Lord  Kil- 
warden.  The  first  fee  of  any  consequence  which  he 
received,  was  through  his  recommendation ;  and  his 
recital  of  the  incident  cannot  be  without  its  interest 
to  the  young  professional  aspirant,  whom  a  temporary 
neglect  may  have  sunk  into  dejection.  "  I  then 
lived,"  said  he,  "  upon  Hog-hill ;  my  wife  and  children 
were  the  chief  furniture  of  my  apartments  ;  and  as 
to  my  rent,  it  stood  pretty  much  the  same  chance  of 
ii'quidation  with   the  national  debt.       Mrs.  Curran, 
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however,  was  a  barrister's  lady,  and  what  was  wanted 
in  wealth,  she  was  well  determined  should  be  supplied 
by  dignity.  The  landlady,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
no  idea  of  any  gradation  except  that  of  pounds/ 
shillings,  and  pence.  I  walked  out  one  morning  to 
avoid  the  perpetual  altercations  on  the  subject,  with 
my  mind,  you  may  imagine,  in  no  very  enviable 
temperament.  I  fell  into  the  gloora  to  which  from 
my  infancy  I  had  been  occasionally  subject.  I  had  a 
family  for  whom  I  had  no  dinner,  and  a  landlady  for 
whom  I  had  no  rent.  I  had  gone  abroad  in  despond- 
ence; 1  returned  home  almost  in  desperation.  When 
I  opened  the  door  of  my  study,  where  Lavater  alone 
could  have  found  a  library,  the  first  object  which 
presented  itself  was  an  immense  folio  of  a  brief,  20 
golden  guineas  wrapped  up  beside  it,  and  the  name 
of  Old  Bob  Lyons,  marked  upon  the  back  of  it.  I 
paid  my  landlady  ;  bought  a  good  dinner  ;  gave  Bob 
Lyons  a  share  of  it ;  and  that  dinner  was  the  date  of 
my  prosperity  !"  Such  was  his  own  exact  account  of 
his  professional  advancement. 


BON  MOT. 

Mr.  Bethel,  an  Irish  counsellor,  as  celebrated  for 
his  wit  as  his  practice,  was  once  robbed  of  a  suit  of 
clothes  in  rather  an  extraordinary  manner.  Meeting 
on  the  day  afier  a  brotiur  barrister  in  the  Hall  of  the 
I'our  C(»urls,  the  latter  began  to  condole  with  him  on 
his  misfortune,  mingling  some  expressions  of  surprise 
at  the  singularity  of  the  thing.  "  It  is  extraor- 
dinary indeed,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Bethel,  "  for 
without  vanity,  I  may  say  it  is  the  first  suit  I  ever 
lost." 
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IRISH  EVIDENCE. 

At  a  late  assizes  in  Limerick,  a  boy  was  brought 
forward  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  in  a  case  of 
murder.  He  appeared  so  young  and  so  ignorant,  that 
the  Judge  (Solicitor  General  Bushe)  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  examine  him  as  to  his  qualifications  for  a  wit- 
ness, when  the  following  dialogtie  took  place  : 

Q.  Doj'ou  know,  my  lad,  the  nature  of  an  odth  ? 
A.  An  oath !  no. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  know  what 
an  oath  is  ?     A.  Ye?. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  consequences 
of  telling  a  lie  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  No!  What  religion  are  you  of?  A.  A  Ca- 
tholic. 

Q.  Do  you  never  go  to  mass  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  never  see  your  priest  ?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  never  speak  to  you  ?     A.  O  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  A.  1  met  him  on 
the  mountain  one  day,  and  he  bid  me  hold  his  horse, 
and  be to  me. 

Judge.  Go  down  :  3'ou  are  not  fit  to  be  sworn. 

It  is  only  proper  to  add,  that  the  boy  appeared  to 
be  more  knave  than  fool,  and  that  his  ignorance  was 
in  all  probability  paid  for  by  the  defendant. 


FEMALE  ADVOCATE. 

Mademoiselle  Bourgoin,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
actresses  in  Paris,  appeared  some  time  ago  in  a  new 
character,  and  on  a  new  stage  ;  where,  before  severer 
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judges  than  the  usually  addressed,  she  not  only  ob- 
tained the  applause  which  she  generally  commanded, 
but  a  solid  verdict  in  her  favour.  She  had  ordered  a 
shawl  from  a  shopkeeper,  on  condition  that  if  it  did 
Hot  suit  on  trial,  it  was  to  be  returned.  In  this  shawl 
she  attempted  the  character  of  Monimia,  but  it  did 
not  produce  the  expected  elTect.  She  therefore  sent 
it  back  to  the  shopkeeper,  who  refused  to  receive  it, 
and  cited  her  before  the  Tribunal  of  First  Instance 
for  the  price,  alleging  that  the  sale  of  the  article  was 
complete  ;  that  the  sliawl  had  been  hemmed  in  her 
possession  j  and  that  by  that  act  of  ownership,  she  had 
precluded  herself  from  taking  benelit  of  the  original 
condition.  The  actress  pleaded  her  own  cause  ;  and 
having  proved  that  the  sale  was  conditional,  and  that 
the  5bo|)keeper  had  hemmed  the  shawl  himself,  ob- 
tained a  verdict  against  him.  The  fair  pleader  left 
the  court  in  triumph,  amid  the  shouts  of  a  numerous 
crowd,  who  accompanied  her  to  her  carriage,  and 
extolled  her  forensic  eloquence  as  much  as  they  had 
formerly  ap[)Iauded  her  dramatic  acting. 


PATRICK  HENRY. 
The  versatility  of  talent  for  which  Patrick  Henry, 
the  American  orator  and  patriot,  was  distinguished, 
was  happily  illustrated  in  a  trial  which  took  place 
soon  after  the  war  of  inde[)endence.  During  the 
ilistress  of  the  republican  army,  consequent  on  the 
invasion  of  Cornwallis  and  Phillips  in  1781,  Mr. 
Venahle,  an  Army  Commissary,  took  two  steers  for 
the  use  of  the  troops  from  Mr.  Hook,  a  Scotchman, 
■snd   a   man  of  wealth,   who  was  suspected  of  being 
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unfriendly  to  the  American  cause.    The  act  had  not 
been  strictly  legal ;  and  on  the  establishment  of  jDcace, 
Hook,  under  the  advice  of  Cowan,  a  gentleman  of 
some  distinction  in  the  law,  thought  proper  to  bring 
an  action  of  trespass  against  Mr.  Venable,  in  the 
district  court  of  New  London.     Mr.  Henry  appeared 
for  the  defendant,  and  is   said   to  have   conducted 
himself  in  a  manner  much  to  the  enjo^'^ment  of   his 
hearers,    the    unfortunate   Hook    always    excepted 
After  Mr.  Henry  became  animated  in  the  cause,  he 
appeared  to  have  complete  controul  over  the  passions 
of  his  audience :  at  one  time  he  excited  their  indig- 
nation against  Hook  ;  vengeance  was  visible  in  every 
countenance  :    again,  when  he  chose  to  relax  and 
ridicule  him,  the  whole  audience  was  in  a  roar  of 
laughter.     He  painted  the  distress  of  the  American 
array,  exposed  almost  naked  to  the  rigour  of  a  winter's 
sky  ;  and  marking  the  frozen  ground  over  which  they 
marched,  with  the  blood  of  their  unshod  feet,  "  Where 
was  the  man,"  he  said,  "  who  had  an  American  heart 
in  his  bosom,  wlio  would  not  have  thrown  open  his 
fields,  his  barns,  his  cellars,  the  doors  of  his  house,  the 
portals  of  his  breast,  to  have  received  with  open  arras 
the   meanest  soldier  in   that  little  band  of  famished 
patriots  ?     Where  is  the  man  ?     There  he  stands ; 
but  whether  the  heart  of  an  American  beats  in  his 
bosom,  you,    gentlemen,  are  to  judge."     He   then 
carried  the  jury,  by  the  power  of  his  imagination,  to 
the  plains  around  York,  the  surrender  of  which  had 
followed  shortly  after  the  act  complained  of.     He 
depicted  the  surrender  in  the  most  glowing  and  noble 
colours  of  his  eloquence  :    the  audience  saw  before 
their   eyes    the    humiliation    and    dejection    of   the 
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British,  as  they  marched  out  of  their  trenches ;  they 
saw  the  triumph  which  liglited  up  every  patriotic 
face  ;  they  heard  the  shouts  of  victory,  the  cry  of  Wash- 
ington and  liberty,  as  it  rung  and  echoed  through  th^ 
American  ranks,  and  was  reverberated  from  the  hills 
and  shores  of  the  neighbouring  river  ;  "  but,  hark!" 
continued  Henry,  "  what  notes  of  discord  are  these 
which  disturb  the  general  joy,  and  silence  the  accla- 
mations of  victory?  They  are  the  notes  of  John  Hook, 
hoarsely  bawhng  through  the  American  camp,  "  Beef! 
beef!  beef!" 

The  court  was  convulsed  with  laughter ;  when 
Hook  turning  to  the  clerk,  said,  "  Never  mind, 
you  mon  ;  wait  till  Billy  Cowan  gets  up,  and  he'll 
show  him  the  la."  But  Mr.  Cowan  was  so  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  which  bore  upon 
his  client,  that  when  he  rose  to  reply  to  Mr.  Henry, 
he  was  scarcely  able  to  make  an  intelligible  or  audible 
remark.  The  cause  was  decided  almost  by  accla- 
mation. The  jury  retired  for  form  sake,  and  instantly 
returned  with  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

A  striking  example  of  the  witchery  of  Henry's 
eloquence,  even  on  conmion  subjects,  is  related  by 
the  late  Major  Joseph  Scott. 

This  gentleman  had  been  summoned,  at  great  in- 
convenience to  his  private  affairs,  to  attend,  as  witness, 
a  distant  court,  in  which  Mr.  Henry  practised.  The 
cause' whicli  had  carried  him  thither  having  been  dis- 
posed of,  he  was  setting  out  in  great  haste  to  return, 
when  the  sheriff  summoned  him  to  serve  on  a  jury. 
This  cause  was  re|)resented  as  a  complicated  and 
important  onr  ;  so  im[)()rtant,  as  to  have  enlisted  in 
it  all  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  bar.  He  was 
tlierefore  alarmed  a(  \hv  prospect  of  a  long  detention, 
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and  made  an  unavailing  efFoit  with  tlie  cmitt,  to  get 
himself  discharged  from  the  jury.  He  was  compelled 
to  take  his  seat.  When  his  patience  had  been  nearly 
exhausted  by  the  previous  speakers,  Mr.  Henry  rose 
to  conclude  the  cause ;  and  having  much  matter  to 
answer,  the  major  stated  that  he  considered  himself  a 
prisoner  for  the  evening,  if  not  for  the  night.  But, 
to  his  surprise,  Mr.  Henry  appeared  to  have  consumed 
not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  in  tlie  reply :  and  he 
would  scarcely  believe  his  own  watch,  or  those  of  the 
other  jurymen,  when  they  informed  him  that  Mr.  H. 
had,  in  reality,  been  speaking  upwards  of  twp  hours! 
So  powerful  was  the  charm  by  which  he  would  bind 
the  senses  of  his  hearers,  and  make  even  the  most 
impatient  unconscioue  of  the  lapse  of  time. 


RETORT  COURTEOUS. 

Judge  R.,  who  presided  in  the  County  Court  of 
an  American  State,  was  fond  of  indulging  himself 
occasionall}'  in  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  Counsellor 
B.,  a  practising  attorney  in  the  same  court,  with  whom 
he  was  ver\^  intimate,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  high  regard. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  when  pleading  a  cause  at  the 
bar,  Mr.  B.  observed  that  he  would  conclude  his 
remarks  on  the  following  daj^  unless  the  court  would 
consent  to  set  late  enough  for  him  to  finish  them  that 
evening.  "  Sit,  sir,"  said  the  judge,  "  not  set ;  hens 
set."  "  I  stand  corrected,  sir,"  said  the  counsellor, 
bowing.  Not  long  after,  while  giving  an  opinion,  the 
Judge  remarked,  that  under  such  and  such  circum- 
stances an  action  would  not  lay.  "  Lie,  may  it  [)lcase 
your  hon-jur,"  says  the  counsellor,  "  not  lay  .•  he'.ii 
lay."  K 
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A  debate  once  took  place  among  the  members  of 
the  court  of  another  American  State,  as  to  how  long 
they  should  set  to  dispose  of  the  business  before  them. 
Three  weeks  at  last  were  determined  on.  "  Why,  in 
the  name  of  wonder,"  enquired  a  wag  at  the  bar,  "do 
they  not  set  four  weeks,  like  other  geese?" 


FINESSE. 
Some  workmen  in  Italy  being  on  the  point  of  hurling 
a  stone  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  called  out  to  the 
persons  passing  to  take  care.  A  man  going  by,  and 
neglecting  the  caution,  was  wounded  by  the  fall  of  a 
stone  ;  and  summoning  the  workmen  into  a  court  of 
law,  demanded  damages.  Pyh-cus,  a  lawyer  of  raucli 
eminence  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  employed  as 
ounsel  for  the  workmen  ;  and  finding  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  procuring  evidence  that  his  clients 
had  called  out  to  the  passers  by,  lie  advised  them  how 
to  act  accordingly.  When  the  trial  came  on,  and 
they  were  interrogated  by  the  Judge,  and  asked  why 
they  had  hurled  down  the  stone  so  carelessly  ?  they 
made  no  answer,  'i'he  J  udge  repeated  his  question, 
but  still  they  were  silent.  The  Judge  appearing  asto- 
nished at  this,  Pyla'us  informed  him  that  his  clients 
were  unhappily  deaf  and  dumb.  "  Nay,"  exclaimed 
the  plaintiff,  "  that  never  can  be,  for  I  heard  these 
very  men  cry  out  to  every  body  to  take  care."  "If 
so,"  said  Pylaeus,  "  I  have  proved  wliat  was  necessary ; 
no  damagofi  can  he  awarded,  and  they  muit  be  ac- 
(luitted." 
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INGENUITY  BAFFLED. 

A.  Dutch  farmer  wlio  had  more  honesty  than  wit, 
sold  a  milch  cow  to  a  swindler,  who  gave  him  a  pro- 
missory note  for  the  purchase  money,  payable  on  St. 
Yetemos  Day,  a  cant  phrase  in  Holland,  answering 
to  Hie  Latter  Lammas  in  England,  or  as  the  school- 
boys say,  the  Christmas  that  never  comes.  Some 
time  after,  a  friend  of  the  farmer,  who  possessed  more 
shrewdness,  on  seeing  this,  explained  to  him  how  he 
was  over  reached,  and  advised  him  to  bring  an  action 
for  the  debt,  and  entrust  the  management  of  the 
business  to  a  celebrated  lawyer,  JMynheer  Ploos  Van 
Amstel,  who  was  never  known  to  lose  a  cause,  however 
intricate.  This  advice  was  followed,  and  the  cause 
was  brought  into  court.  M.  Van  Amstel  enforced  his 
client's  claim  with  his  usual  eloquence,  but  in  vain ;  tlie 
day  of  payment  was  indehnite  ;  there  was  no  such 
Saint  in  the  Calendar.  "  Nay,  then,"  replied  the 
lawyer,  "justice  will  surely  prompt  the  court  to  order 
tlie  payment  on  All  Saints  Day,  when  St.  Yetemos 
must  be  included  among  the  rest."  This  ingenious 
defence  also  failed.  The  Amsterdam  J  udges  were  by 
some  fatality  on  that  day  equally  deaf  to  Van  Amstel's 
arguments  aud  his  humour,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  he  lust  his  cause. 


SERJEANT  MAYNARD. 
When  old  Serjeant  Maynard  waited  upon   William 
the  Third  with  an  address  and    congratulation   from 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  ;  the  king  complimented  the 
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old  man  on  his  looking  so  ^yell  at  his  advanced  ago, 
adding,  that  he  had  outlived  all  his  brother  lawjers. 
"  Yes,  sire,"  replied  the  serjeant ;  "  and  had  it  not  been 
for  jour  majesty's  arrival,  I  should  have  outlived  the 
law  ilself." 


HON.  HENRY  ERSKINE. 

An  attorney  in  a  distant  part  of  Scotland,  or  as  he 
is  called  there,  a  writer,  representing  to  an  oppressed 
and  needy  tacksman,  who  had  applied  to  him  for 
advice,  the  futility  of  entering  into  a  law-suit  with  a 
wealthy  neighbour,  having  himself  no  means  of  de- 
fending his  cause,  received  for  answer,  "  Ye  dinna  ken 
what  you  say,  raaister  ;  there's  uae  a  puir  man  in  Scot- 
land need  to  want  a  friend,  or  fear  an  enem}',  while 
Harry  Erskine  lives !" 

How  much  honour  did  that  simple  sentence  convey 
to  tlic  generous  and  benevolent  object  of  it !  He  had 
indccfl  a  claim  to  the  aflection  and  respect  of  all  ^^ho 
\\Tre  in  the  knowledge  of  his  extraordinary  talents, 
and  more  unconmion  virtues.  To  professional  know- 
ledge, and  powers  of  eloquence  of  the  highest  order, 
lie  possessed  a  liberality  of  spirit  which  scrupled  at 
no  sacrifice  or  exertion,  ^^here  private  right  was  to  be 
vindicated,  or  the  public  \\elfare  promoted. 

It  is  said,  that  Swift,  after  having  written  that  cele- 
brated satire  on  mankind,  Gulliver's  Travels,  exclaimed 
whilst  meditating  on  the  rare  virtues  of  his  friend 
Arbiithiiot,  "  Oh  !  were  there  ten  Arbuthnots  in  the 
\v«)rld,  J  would  burn  my  book."  It  is  dillicult  to  con- 
template sudi  a  charactK-r  as  Henry  Kiskine's,  without 
a  ^imiUr  sentiment,   without  feeling  that  were  there 
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many  Erskines,  csie  should   learn' to  think  better  of 
mankind. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Erskine's  eloquence,  bore  a 
strong  reserablance  to  that  of  his  noble  brother,  (Lord 
Erskine)  but  being  much  less  diffusive,  it  was  better 
calculated  to  leave  a  forcible  impression.     "  He  was 
distinguished,"  says  Mr.  Jeffrey,  in  an  animated  sketch 
which  he  has  written  of  his  departed  friend,  "  not  only 
by  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  the  grace- 
fulness, ease,  and  vivacity  of  his  eloquence,  but  by 
the  still  rarer  power  of  keeping  those  seducing  quali- 
ties in  perfect  subordination  to  his  judgment.      By 
their  assistance,  he  could  not  only  make  the  most 
repulsive  subjects  agreeable,  but  the  most  abstruse 
easy  and  intelligible.     In  his  profession,  indeed,  all 
his  wit  was  argument,  and  each  of  his  delightful  illus- 
trations a  material  step  in  his  reasoning.     To  himself 
it  seemed  always  as  if  they  were  recommended  rather 
for  their  use  than  their  beauty ;    and   unquestionably 
they  often  enabled  him  to  state  a  fine  argument,  or   a 
nice   distinction,    not  only  in    a  more   striking  and 
pleasing  way,  but  actually  with  greater  precision  than 
could  have   been   attained  by  the   severer  forms  of 
reasoning.     In  this  extraordinary  talent,  as  well  as 
the  charming  facility  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  con- 
stant radiance    of    good   humour   and  gaiety   which 
encircled  his  manner  in  debate,  he  had  no  rival  in  his 
own  times,  and  as  yet  has  had  no  successor." 

Like  most  men  who  have  a  high  reputation  in  society 
for  that  wit  and  hilarity  which  render  social  converse 
so  delightful,  Mr.  Erskine  had  for  a  long  time  the  im- 
puted property  of  almost  all  the  bon-mots  aad  jeux 
d'esprits  circulated  in  the  northern  metropolis.  An 
E   3 
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abundant  collection  of  happy  thoughts  and  expressions, 
the  genuine  effusions  of  Henry  Erskine,  might  cer- 
tainly be  formed,  without  pressing  one  of  doubtful 
origin  into  the  service ;  and  it  becomes  therefore  ' 
the  more  hazardous  to  otFer  any  thing  in  the  light  of 
specimens  of  so  fertile  an  excellence.  The  following 
\Vc  give  not  as  by  any  means  characteristic  of  a  mind 
which  was  once  the  delight  andadrairation  of  (perhaps) 
the  most  enlightened  capital  in  Europe ;  but  as  the 
only  specimens  relating  to  our  immediate  subject,  which 
/lappen  at  the  present  moment  to  lie  in  our  way. 

Soon  after  being  called  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Erskine  went 
a  circuit  in  the  train  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Kaimes. 
His  lurdsliip,  though  a  man  of  very  enlarged  mind,  fell 
sometimes  into  the  sin  of  being  pitifully'  parsimonious  ; 
and  on  no  occasion  was  he  more  apt  to  be  so,  tlian 
when  he  travelled  and  feasted  at  the  public  expense, 
and  (here  was  a  possibility  of  saving  something  to 
himself  out  of  the  sum  regularly  alhjtted  (in  Scotland) 
to  Judges  in  their  otlicial  county  excursions.  On 
the  rising  of  the  court  one  day,  Lord  K.  invited  Mr.  E. 
with  some  other  young  barristers,  to  dine  with  him. 
When  the  cloth  was  drawn,  the  company  found  that 
port  alone  was  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  ;  hint  after 
hint  was  given  to  his  lordship,  that  since  the  public 
were  to  pay,  something  better  might  be  afl'ordcd  ;  his 
lordship  passed  over  every  allusion  of  tlie  kind  imno- 
ticed  ;  and  when  atlast  the  war  oblique  seemed  verging 
towards  a  more  direct  order  of  hostilities,  lie  turned 
towards  Mr.  Erskine,  and  with  the  view  of  shifting 
the  subject,  asked  him  very  gravely,  "What  could 
have  become  of  the?  Dutch?"  who  had  a  short  time 
before  been  drubbed  olF  the  Doggerbank  by  Admiral 
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Parker.  No  shift  could  liave  been  more  unfortunate 
for  his  lordship.  Mr.  Erskine,  with  a  smile,  replied, 
"  I  suppose,  ray  lord,  they  are  like  us,  confined  to 
Port."  Lord  K.,  who  with  all  his  niggardliness  liad 
a  mind  sensibly  alive  to  the  sallies  of  genius,  imme- 
diately ordered  a  supply  of  the  best  claret  in  the  house 
to  be  placed  on  the  table. 

Some  parts  of  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland,  are 
famous  for  a  peculiar  sort  of  small  dried  haddocks, 
called  speldings,  which  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the 
southern  counties,  and  form  a  prominent  article  of 
luxury  at  all  the  country  fairs.  The  best  idea  that  an 
English  reader  can  form  of  this  luxury  is,  to  suppose 
himself  chewing  a  strap  of  leather.  The  late  eccen- 
tric Hugo  Arnot,  author  of  the  History  of  Edinburgh, 
who  was  in  his  person  remarkably  meagre,  happen- 
ing one  day  to  come  into  the  Parliament  House 
exercising  his  jaws  on  one  of  these  delicacies,  Mr. 
Erskine  stepping  up  to  him,  said,  "  I  wish  you  much 
joy,  Mr.  Arnot ;  I  never  saw  you  look  so  like  your 
meat  before." 

The  same  gentleman,  INIr.  Arnot,  was  remarkable 
for  the  looseness  of  his  opinions  with  respect  to  futu- 
rity ;  while  Mr.  Erskine  was  as  much  distinguished 
on  the  contrary,  for  a  deep  sense  of  revealed  religion, 
and  an  attention  to  every  Christian  ordinance.  One 
Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  A.  happened  to  be  on  horse- 
back, Avhen  he  met  Mr.  Erskine  returning  from  divine 
service.  **  Where  have  you  been,  Harry  ?"  said  the 
historian.  "  What  has  a  man  of  your  sense  and 
education  to  do  among  a  parcel  of  old  women  ?  What 
did  you  expect  to  hear  ?  Where  was  your  text  ?" 
"  Our  text,"  said  Mr.  Erskine,  "  was  in  the  sixth  chap- 
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ter  of  the  Revelations  :  "  And  I  looked,  and  beheld  a 
pale  hoi'se,  arui  his  name  itiat  sat  on  him  was  Death, 
and  Hell  followed  with  him."  Mp.  Arnot,  wlio  was 
actually  mounted  on  a  pale-coloured  horse,  felt  the' 
sarcasm  in  all  its  force ;  and  muttering  a  hasty  exe- 
cration, rode  olF. 

On  the  formation  of  what  was  called  the  Coalition 
Ministry,  Mr.  Erskine  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Henry  Dundas  (afterwards  Lord  Melville),  in  the 
important  situation  of  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland. 
On  the  morning  of  receiving  his  appointuient,  he  had 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Dundas  in  the  Outer  Parliament 
House  ;  when  observing  that  tlie  Ex-Premier  had 
already  resumed  the  ordinary  stuff"  gown  which  all 
practitioners  at  the  Scottish  bar,  except  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate and  Solicitor  General  for  the  time  being,  are 
in  the  custom  of  wearing,  gaily  said,  that  "  he  must 
leave  off'  talking,  and  go  and  order  his  silk  gown  to 
be  made,"  "  It  is  hardly  worth  while,"  said  Mr. 
Dundas  dryly, "forthe  time  you  will  wantit.  You  had 
better  borrow  mine."  Mr.  Erskine,  with  admirable 
promptness,  replied  :  "  From  the  readiness,  Mr. 
Dundas,  with  which  you  make  the  offer,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  yours  is  a  gown  made  to  fit  any  party  ;  but 
however  short  my  time  in  oUice  may  be,  it  shall  never 
be  said  of  Harry  Erskine,  tliat  he  put  on  the  aban- 
doned hnbits  of  his  predecessor." 

Mr.  Dundas,  though  foiled  in  wit,  had  however  the 
advantage  in  prescience.  Mr.  Erskine  held  the  olhce 
for  little  more  than  half  a  year;  when  the  downfall 
of  the  Coalition  Ministry  atirried  his  along  with  it. 
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ANDREW  CROSBIE. 

The  name  of  Andrew  Crosbie,  is  well  known  to 
all  those  who  are  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted 
with  the  modem  forensic  eloquence  of  Scotland. 
The  imprudences  that  tarnished  the  splendour  of  his 
great  talents,  the  vicissitudes  that  shed  a  malignant 
gloom  over  the  evening  of  his  days,  it  is  painful  to 
recollect  and  tedious  to  record.  His  latter  indi- 
gence was  extreme.  While  in  this  situation,  Mr. 
-Dundas,  (afterwards  Lord  Melville)  who  had  been 
Crosbie's  rival  at  the  bar,  and  his  enemy  in  politics, 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  a  vacant  seat  in  the 
Court  of  Session  was  ready  for  his  acceptance. 

"No,"  said  Crosbie,  "judges  ought  to  be  blameless, 
superior  to  corruption,  as  well  in  situation  as  in 
principle.  I  never  will  sacrifice  the  reputation  of  my 
country's  tribunals  to  my  necessities." 

The  praise  of  good  men  will  be  divided  between 
the  generosity  of  the  ofier,  and  the  magnanimity  of 
the  refusal. 


PLEADING  V.  AUCTIONEERING. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1789,  an  action  was  tried 
before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  brought  by  Mr. 
Spurrier,  auctioneer,  against  a  Mr.  Beard,  to  recover 
a  sum  of  about  o£^230,  being  a  charge  of  one  per  cent, 
commission  for  selling  an  estate. 

Mr.  Christie,  the  auctioneer,  of  "  hanging  wood" 
memory,  was  called  as  a  witness  for  the  plaintiff. 
He  said,  "  he  had  been    an  auctioneer    upwards  of 
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twenty-five  years.  The  business  of  an  auctioneer, 
consisted  in  something  more  than  in  making  bows,  and 
in  knocking  down  the  hammer.  Itrequired  a  knowledge, 
grounded  on  experience  ;  a  proper  acquaintance  with 
all  tlie  circumstances  belonging  to  the  estate,  and  the 
mode  of  preparing  proper  advertisements  to  enlarge 
the  ideas  of  the  public." 

Mr.  Erskine,  who  was  counsel  for  the  defendant, 
addressed  the  jury  in  a  speech  replete  with  wit  and 
ingenuity.  He  said  he  found  the  profession  of  an 
auctioneer,  was  infinitely  preferable,  in  point  of  pleasure 
and  profit,  to  that  of  a  barrister,  for  the  ditference 
between  the  charge  of  the  present  plaintiff  and  his, 
was  as  follows. 

Auctioneer's  charge.  To  a  pleasant  journey  into 
Sussex,  where  I  was  hospitably' entertained,  (out  two 
days)  o£230.  Mr.  Erskine's  cliarge.  To  pleading  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  by  which 
I  was  melted  down  by  fatigue,  to  the  size  of  a  silver 
penny,  o£lO.  10s. 

Mr.  Erskine  said,  if  auctioneers  were  paid  the 
demand  in  question  on  every  adventure,  they  would 
be  the  ricliest  subjects  in  the  nation.  By  enlarging 
the  ideas  of  the  public,  which  he  found  was  the  business 
of  the  gentlemen  of  ihe  hammer,  lie  supposed  was 
meant,  representing  an  estate  to  be  worth  ^20,000, 
when  it  would  only  sell  for  o^lOjOOO. 

The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited. 


FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH. 

Al  tlie  Lancaster  assizes,   S('j)tenibcr,   1817,    an 
act.on  was  tried  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Peter  Hodgson, 
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an  attorney,  against  Mr.  Scarlett,  the  counsel,  for 
words  spoken  at  the  preceding  Spring  assizes  for  that 
county. 

Mr.  Raine,  who  opened  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
observed,  that  Mr.  Hodgson  had  long  been  an 
eminent  attorney  in  Whitehaven,  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  and  applied  now  to  a  jury  of  his 
countrymen,  in  consequence  of  the  wound  given  to 
his  professional  reputation,  by  Mr.  Scarlett's  language 
at  the  bar.  "  The  freedom  of  speech  at  the  bar,"  said 
Mr.  R.  "  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to  the 
dignity  of  the  bar,  but  to  the  interests  of  the  public, 
whose  high  and  delicate  interests  are  entrusted  to  it. 
Of  this  freedom  none  can  be  a  more  strenuous  and 
tenacious  friend  than  1  am.  In  importance  and 
utility,  I  hold  it  to  be  of  the  same  rank  as  freedom  of 
discussion  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament.  I 
have  thus  made  the  highest  admission  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Scarlett ;  but  bounds  must  be  set  to  this  freedom  of 
speech,  otherwise,  from  the  greatest  blessing,  it  becomes 
the  bitterest  curse  that  can  infest  and  annoy  society. 
These  bounds  were  overleaped  in  this  case.  Mr. 
Scarlett,  while  addressing  the  jury  for  the  defendant 
in  an  action  in  this  court,  went  out  of  his  way  to 
traduce  and  vilify  the  character  of  the  attorney  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  to  wound  his  reputation.  The  words 
charged,  and  which  we  shall  prove  to  have  been 
spoken,  are  these.  "  Some  actions  are  founded  in 
folly,  some  in  knavery." 

Mr.  B.  Wood.     That  is  surely  true. 

Mr.  Raine.  Yes,  my  lord,  these  are  certainly 
truisms,  but  they  are  thus  connected.  "  Some  in 
both  ;  some  actions  in  the  folly  and  knavery  of 
the  attornies,  and  some  in  the  folly  and  knavery  of 
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the  parties."  My  friend  is  rrot  apt  to  deal  in 
metaphysical  abstraction ;  you  know  very  well  that 
he  does  not  use  words  without  application.  Wp 
shall  not  attempt  to  prove  his  whole  speech.  You 
know  with  how  little  credit  a  long  story  is  received 
from  witnesses  ;  but  we  shall  prove  the  words  here 
entered  upon  the  record  :  "  Mr.  Peter  Hodgson  was 
the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff;  he  drew  the  promissory 
note  ;  he  fraudulently  got  Beaumont  to  pay  o£l50 
to  the  plaintiff.  This  was  the  most  profligate  thing 
I  ever  knew  done  by  a  professional  man."  Then 
follows  the  particular  expression  which  we  have  charged 
in  the  second  count  on  tlu?  record  :  it  concludes  the 
remarks  already  stated  to  you.  The  sting  is  always 
in  the  tail.  "  Mr.  Hodgson  is  a  fraudulent  and 
wicked  attorne3^"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  ask  j'ou,  if 
you  were  wrong  in  any  action  brought  into  this  court, 
how  would  you  like  such  abuse  of  the  freedom  of 
speech,  by  a  gentleman  holding  a  high  reputation  at 
the  bar  ?  A  humble  individual,  if  he  had  not  the 
spirit  and  the  honour  to  vindicate  his  fame  from  such 
an  attack,  would  be  ruined.  My  client  has  the 
spirit  and  honour  to  rejxjl  it.  He  only  wants  the 
vindication  of  his  injured  character.  You  will  take 
care,  that  he  sustain  no  lo.ss  by  the  \'indication. 
I  do  not  ask  for  angry  and  vindictive  damages.  I 
ask  no  more  than  justice  to  my  client ;  less  than 
justice  you  will  not  give. 

Mr.  Baron  Wood.  Can  you  mention  any  action  of 
the  same  kind,  or  upcm  what  principle  it  can  be  main- 
tained ? 

Mr.  Raine.  1  do  not  know  that  any  action  of 
11m»  kind  has  ever  been  brought. 

Mr.  Bairm  Wood.    It  a})pears  to  mc  thflt  an  aclion 
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cannot  be  maintained  for  words  spoken  in  judicial 
proceedings.  If  a  counsel  misbehaves,  or  goes  too 
far,  the  Judge  who  presides  corrects  his  misconduct ; 
but  if  an  action  is  unce  maintained,  there  is  no  end 
of  it.  Actions  of  this  kind  would  perpetually  occupy 
(he  court.  If  a  counsel  were  to  pause  in  his  pleading, 
and  to  say  such  a  man  is  a  great  rogue,  that  would 
be  actionable. 

Mr.  Baine.  That  is  precisely  our  case.  We  say 
the  libellous  expressions  were  voluntarily  and  gra- 
tuitously used. 

Mr.  Baron  Wood.  No  ;  whether  a  note  was  frau- 
dulent or  not,  as  I  understand  the  record,  for  I  know 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  first  action. 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  privileges  of  Parliament 
have  been  alluded  to.  I  apprehend  that  the  question 
has  not  any  resemblance  to  them. 

Baron  Wood.     Why  not  ? 

Mr,  Richardson.  Well  be  it  that  the  utmost  freedom 
of  speech  is  allowed  ;  but  to  go  out  of  the  way  to 
attack  character  ! 

Baron  Wood.  No,  it  was  not  out  of  the  way  ;  the 
words  might  be  too  severe,  but  they  were  connected 
Avith  the  note.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent  to 
receive  an  action  on  sucb  a  ground. 

Mr.  Topping,  for  the  defendant.  If  such  an  action 
can  be  maintained,  very  different  will  be  the  situation 
of  every  client  in  a  court  of  justice,  when  deprived 
of  the  free  and  vigorous  exercise  of  his  counsel,  at 
full  liberty  to  a})ply  his  talents,  learning,  and  industry, 
to  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  The  words  in 
♦he  record  arc  oni\'  the  opinion,  the  inference,  the 
comment,  which  my  honnmal>le  and  learned   friend 
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felt  at  the  time  to  be  merited.  The  facts  of  the  case 
warranted  the  comment.  The  words  were  severe, 
because  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  felt  severity 
to  be  warranted.  They  were  the  comments  which  the 
learning  and  ability  of  my  friend  suggested  on  the 
facts  proved.  "  Some  actions  are  founded  in  folly." 
That  action  was  so,  for  it  ended  in  a  nonsuit.  The  , 
whole  passage  was  not  respecting  the  character  of 
Mr.  Hodgson  in  general,  but  in  this  case.  If  the 
counsel  are  not  allowed  to  comment  on  the  facts  proved, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  British  Bar's  utility;  its  energies 
are  paralyzed  for  ever :  without  those  fair  and  honour- 
able exertions  which  are  thus  attempted  to  be  sup- 
pressed, it  will  be  neither  creditable  nor  useful.  The 
expressions  used  by  my  friend  were  called  for  and 
merited  in  my  opinion.  But  it  was  necessary  not 
only  to  prove  that  they  were  false,  but  malicious. 
Good  God !  will  it  be  said  that  we  feel  any  malice 
against  a  party,  against  whom  we  exert  ourselves  at 
this  bar  ?  Will  your  lordship  be  the  first  judge  to 
fetter  the  bar;  and,  if  I  may  use  a  coarse  and  vulgar 
expression,  to  oblige  every  counsel  to  address  a  jury 
with  a  halter  about  his  neck  ?  The  danger  is  palpal)lc 
and  plain.  Your  lordship  will  not  allow,  in  1817,  a 
principle  to  be  established  hitherto  uaknown  to 
English  law. 

Mr.  Raine  (in  reply).  The  words  are  false.  The 
comment  was  unmerited.  That  they  were  malicious^ 
I  may  say,  appears  on  the  face  of  the  expressions. 
I  have  been  twitted  twice  ;  one  sneer  would  be  enough 
for  not  citing  a  caise.  l  distinctly  admitted  that  I 
knew  no  case.  The  question  is,  whether  there  are  no 
bounds,  and  counsel  may  go  any  length  ?    If  there 
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are,  to  call  my  client  fraudulent  and  wicked,  was 
going  beyond  the  bounds  and  limits  which  must  he 
fixed. 

Mr.  Baron  Wood  was  not  for  giving  sanction  to 
this  action,  brought  for  the  first  time,  because  it  would 
be  most  mischievous,  not  merel}'  to  the  bar,  but  to 
the  public.  The  words  might  overstep  the  bounds  of 
propriety,  and  be  too  severe,  but  they  were  not  to  be 
corrected  by  such  an  action.  If  they  had  been  said 
elsewhere,  if  they  had  been  published,  they  could  have 
been  punished.  In  the  privileges  of  parliament  it  was 
the  same.  The  principle  was  this ;  whatever  is  said 
injudicial  or  legislativeproceedings,isnot  actionable. 
It  had  been  said,  some  limits  must  be  set.  Hisobjec- 
tion  to  this  action  was  the  difficulty  of  fixing  limits. 
During  one  assize  they  might  have  nothing  to  do  but 
try  actions  brought  for  words  used  by  counsel  at  the 
previous  assize.     The  Plaintiff  was  nonsuited. 

A  motion  was  afterwards  made  in   the  Court)  f 
King's  Bench,  for  setting  aside  the  nonsuit  ;when, 
after  a  long  argument,  the  judges  thus  deliveredtheir 
opinions. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  the  law  privileges  many 
communications  which  otherwise  might  be  considered 
calumnious,  and  the  subject  of  actions  :  in  those,  for 
instance,  regarding  the  characters  of  servants,  it  is 
necessary,  for  the  convenience  of  mankind,  that  there 
should  be  a  free  disclosure  ;  and  if  it  be  made  bona 
fide,  and  without  express  malice,  without  a  design  to 
state  what  is  untrue  and  unprovoked,  the  law  protects 
it  from  being  the  subject  of  an  action.  So  in  the 
case  of  counsel,  who  are  appointed  by  the  parties  as 
better  able  to  conduct  their  causes,  tbe  client  con- 
F  2 
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signs  his  interests  to  a  counsel,  who  only  speaks  from 
information  ;  and  he  is  privileged,  when  commenting 
upon  the  evidence  or  instruments  produced  in  the 
course  of  the  trial.  I  sliould  say,  that  in  the  present 
case,  the  language  is  strongly  charged  ;  for  it  accuses 
Mr.  Hodgson  of  a  fraud  between  man  and  man,  and 
with  wickedness  inforo  divino.  This  was  perhaps  not, 
displaying  tliat  forbearance  which  it  might  be  pru- 
dent to  adopt ;  but  yet  1  cannot  say  that  the  accu- 
sation does  not  arise  out  of  tlie  subject  matter  of  the 
case.  If  the  attorney  knowingly  placed  the  parties 
in  a  situation  where  they  must  undoubtedly  be  suf- 
ferers without  any  benefit,  it  does  seem  to  give  a  colour 
to  the  charge  of  being  fraudulent  and  wicked  ;  I  can- 
not say  that  there  is  no  reasonable  or  probable  cause 
for  a  counsel  so  to  state,  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty 
of  commenting.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  words 
spoken  were  uttered  in  the  cause,  and  relevant  to  the 
cause  ;  and  consequently,  that  the  action  is  not  main- 
tainable. 

Mr,  Justice  Bayley  thought  tliat  the  expressions 
were  harsh,  but  that  they  came  within  the  privilege. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbot  cimcurred  :  words  used  in  the 
course  of  a  judicial  enquiry,  relevant  and  pertinent  to 
the  matter  in  issue,  are  not  actionable,  unless  it  appear 
that  the  counsel  availed  himself  of  his  situation 
to  gratif}'  personal  malice  previously  entertained 
against  the  person  slandered.  Justice  could  not  be 
properly  administered,  if  on  every  occasion  counsel 
were  to  be  questioned  for  the  strength  of  an  ex- 
pression employed  iii  the  fair  conduct  of  a  cause. 
Here  the  words  were  relevant  and  perti)>ent;  and  if 
a  ni'w  trial  were  granted,  the  result  would,  and  ought 
to  he,  the  s.-jme  as  it  had  been. 
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Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  observed,  that  the  slanderous 
words  only  expressed  the  opinion  of  an  individual  to 
the  jury,  who  were  subsequently  to  decide  upon  the 
merits,  and  whether  the  counsel  had  spoken  truly  or 
untruly.  A  less  latitude  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
counsel  than  to  parties,  on  account  of  their  superior 
knowledge  and  cooler  temperament ;  but  they  were 
not  liable  to  actions,  unless  it  clearly  appeared  that 
the  slander  had  no  relation  to  the  cause.  He  referred 
to  foui-  cases  in  Hawkins,  Saunders,  and  Coke,  in  order 
to  show  that  parties  were  not  liable  for  words  in  the 
course  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  unless  express  malice 
were  established.  He  thought  the  present  action  not 
maintainable,  for  the  reasons  stated  by  the  rest  of 
the  court. — The  Rule  for  settbig  aside  the  nomuit 
6vas  discharged. 


LENITY  TO  FEMALE  CULPRITS. 

The  late  Counsellor  E ,  Chairman  of  the  Quar- 

:^er  Sessions  for  Dublin,  was  so  remarkable  for  his 
2enity  to  female  culprits,  that  a  woman  was  seldom 
convicted  when  he  presided.  On  cue  occasion,  when 
this  humane  barrister  was  in  the  chair,  a  prim-looking 
woman  was  put  to  the  bar  of  the  Commission  Court, 
at  which  presided  the  equally  humane,  though  per- 
haps  not  so  gall-ant,  Baroa  S .    She  was  indicted 

for  uttering  forged  Bank  Notes.  According  to  usual 
form  of  law,  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  asked  the  pri- 
soner if  she  was  ready  to  take  her  trial?  With  be- 
<X)ming  disdain,  she  answered,  "  No  !"  She  was  told 
by  the  Clerk,  she  must  give  her  reasons  why.  As  if 
F   3 
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scorning  to  liolci  conversation  with  the  fellow,  she  thus 

addressed  his  lordship.     "  My  Lord,  I  won't  be  tried 

here  at  all.     I'll  be  tried  by  my  Lord  E ."     The 

simplicity  of  the  woman,  coupled  with  the  well-known 

character  of  E ,  caused  a  roar  of  laughter  in  the 

Court,  which  even  the  Bench  could  not  resist,    liaron 

S ,  with  his  usual  mildness,  was  about  to  explain 

the  impossibility  of  her  being  tried  by  the  popular 
Judge,  and  said,  "  He  can't  try  you—"  when  the 
woman  stopped  him  short,  and  with  an  inimitable 
sneer,  exclaimed,  Caut  try  me!  I  beg  your  pardon, 
my  lord,  he  tried  me  twice  before,"  She  was  tried, 
however;  and,  for  the  third  time,  acquitted  ! 


BEING  IN  THE  STOCKS. 

Lord  Camden  once  presided  at  a  trial,  in  which  a 
charge  was  brought  against  a  magistrate  for  falie  im- 
prisonment, and  for  setting  the  plantift'  in  the  stocks. 
The  counsel  for  the  magistrate,  in  his  reply,  said,  the 
charges  were  trifling,  i>articularly  that  of  setting  in  the 
stocks,  which  every  body  knew  was  no  punishment 
at  all.  The  Chief  Justice  rose,  and  leaning  over  the 
bench,  said  in  a  half  whisper,  "  Brother,  were  you 
ever  in  the  stocks  ?"  "  In  the  stocks,  my  lord  !  no, 
never."  "Then  I  have,"  said  his  lordship,  "  and  I 
assure  3'ou,  brother,  it  is  no  such  trifle  as  you  repre- 
sent." His  lordship's  knowledge  of  the  stocks,  arose 
from  the  following  circumstance.  When  he  was  on 
a  visit  to  Lord  Dacrc,  his  brother-in-law,  at  Alveley 
in  Essex,  he  walked  out  one  day  with  a  gentleman 
remarkable  for  his  absence  of  mind.  When  they 
had  reached  a  hill,  at  some  distance  from  the  iiouse, 
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his  lordship  sat  down  on  tlie  parish  stocks,  which 
stood  b}'  the  road  side  ;  and  after  some  time,  asked  his 
companion  to  open  them,  as  he  wished  to  know  what 
the  punishment  was  ;  this  being  done,  the  absent 
gentleman  took  a  book  from  his  pocket,  and  saun- 
tered about,  until  he  forgot  both  the  Judge  and  his 
situation,  and  returned  to  Lord  Dacre's  house.  When 
the  Judge  was  tired  of  the  experiment  he  had  so 
rashly  m>ide,  he  found  himself  unable  to  open  the 
stocks  ;  and  asked  a  countr3'man  who  passed  by, 
to  assist  him.  "  No,  no,  old  gentleman,"  replied 
Hodge,  "  you  was  not  set  there  for  nothing."     Lord 

C- protested   his  innocence,   but  in  vain  ;    the 

countryman  walked  on,  and  left  his  lordship  to  medi- 
tate for  some  time  longer  on  his  foolish  situation,  until 
some  of  Lord  D.'s  servants  chancing  to  pass  that 
:way,  released  him. 

A  GOOD  APOLOGY. 

In  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  the  Judges 
who  do  not  attend,  or  give  a  proper  excuse  for  their 
absence,  are,  b}-  law,  liable  to  a  fine.  This  law,  how- 
ever, is  never  enforced  ;  but  it  is  common,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Session,  for  the  absentee  to  send  an  excuse 
to  the  Lord  President,  Lord  Stonefield  having  sent 
such  an  excuse,  on  the  President  mentioning  it,  the 
late  Lord  Justice  Cleik  Braxfield  said,  in  his  broad 
dialect,  "  What  excuse  can  a  stout  fallow  like  him 
hae?"  "  My  lord,"  said  the  President,  "  he  has  lost 
his  wife."  The  justice,  who  was  fitted  with  a  Xan- 
tippe,  replied,  "  has  he?  that  is  a  gude  excuse  indeed  : 
I  wish  we  had  a'  the  same." 
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READING  BRIEFS. 

Curran's  notions  of  industry  were  somewhat  ludi- 
crous. An  hour  to  him,  was  a  day  to  another  man  ;  and 
in  his  natural  capabilities  his  idleness  found  a  power- 
ful auxiliary.  A  single  glance  made  him  master  of 
the  subject;  and  though  imagination  could  not  supply 
him  facts,  still  it  very  often  became  a  successful  sub- 
stitute for  authorilits.  He  once  said,  in  serious  refu- 
tation of  what  he  called  the  professional  calumnies  on 
this  subject,  that  he  was  quite  as  laborious  as  was 
necessary  for  any  Nisi  Prius  advocate  to  be  :  "  For," 
said  he,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  "  I  always  perused 
m}'  briefs  carefully  when  I  was  concerned  for  the 
plaintiff  ;  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  it  for  the 
defendant,  because,  you  know,  I  could  pick  up  the  facts 
from  the  cpposite  counsel's  statement."  This  was  what 
Curran  considered  being  laborious  ;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  it  was  at  best  but  an  industrious  idleness. 


JUDGES  AND  WITNESSES. 
At  a  Nisi  Prius  Court  at  York,  in  a  cause  of  da- 
mage's for  an  assault,  a  countryman,  a  friend  of  the 
plaintiff,  gave  a  most  clear  and  circumstantial  evi- 
dence to  all  the  main  facts.  Just  before  he  was  quit- 
ting the  box,  the  Learned  Judge,  Baron  Richards, 
asked  him  how  old  he  thought  the  person  assaulted 
might  be  ?  The  witness  pertinaciously  avoided  giving 
any  information  on  this  head.  "  Is  he  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  ?"  said  the  Judge.    The  witness  still  persisted 
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that  lie  could  not  tell.  At  length  the  Judge  said,  "  Now 
in  all  probability  you  have  never  before  seen  me,  nor 
I  you,  }et  I  think  I  could  form  a  pretty  correct  guess 
at  your  age.''  "  Very  likely,"  replied  the  honest 
countryman,  "  but  you  are  a  better  Judge  than  I  ara." 
This  reply  produced  a  general  laugh,  while  the  witness 
stood  amazed  at  being  the  unconscious  cause  of  all  the 
mirth.  At  length  the  Judge  resumed;  and  having  no 
farther  questions  to  put,  said,  "  Good  morning,  ray 
friend."  The  witness  withdrew  from  the  box  ;  but  to 
the  amazement  of  the  Court,  thinking  he  had  not  quite 
properly  behaved,  quickly  resumed  his  place,  and 
significantly  said,  "Good  morning,  sir!" 

A  litigious  fellow  of  an  attorney  brought  an  action 
against  a  farmer  for  having  called  him  a  rascally  lawyer. 
An  old  husbandman  being  a  witness,  was  asked  if  he 
heard  the  man  call  him  a  lawyer?  "  I  did,"  was  the 
reply.  "  Pray,"  says  the  Judge,  "  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  import  of  the  word  ?"  "  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  that,"  replied  the  fellow.  "  Why,  good 
man,"  said  the  Judge,  "there  is  no  dishonour  in  the 
name,  is  there?"  "  I  know  nothing  about  that,"  an- 
swered he,  "  but  this  I  do  know,  if  any  man  called 
me  a  lawyer,  I'd  knock  him  down."  "Why,  sir,"  said 
the  Judge,  pointing  to  one  of  the  counsel,  "  that 
gentleman  is  a  lawyer,  and  that,  and  that,  and  T 
too  am  a  lawyer."  "No,  no,"  replied  the  fellow; 
"  no,  my  lord  :  you  are  a  Judge,  I  know;  but  yon 
are  not  a  lawyer,  I'm  sure." 
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COUNSEL  AND  WITNESSES. 
A  gentleman  who  was  severely  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Duiniing,  was  repeatedly  asked  if  he  did  not 
lodge  ill  the  verge  of  the  court ;  at  length  he  answered, 
that  he  did.  "  And  pray,  sir,"  said  the  counsel, 
"for  what  reason  did  you  take  up  your  residence  in 
that  place  ?"  "  To  avoid  the  rascally  impertinence  of 
dunning,"  answered  the  witness. 

When  Serjeant  Cockle  was  on  the  Northern  Cir- 
cuit, he  once  told  a  witness  that  he  was  very  saucy, 
and  followed  up  the  remark  by  asking,  "Pray  what 
sauce  do  you  like  best  ?"  "  Any  sauce,  but  Cockle 
sauce,"  was  the  reply. 

At  an  Old  Bailey  Sessions  in  1788,  a  learned 
counsel  thus  examined  a  vvitness  :  "  What  are  you  ?" 
"  A  Jew."  "  Well,  what  is  your  Christian  name  ?" 
"  I  never  vas  christened,  my  lord,  but  nij'  name  is 
Moses  Levi." 

A  witness  at  the  Assizes  at  Kilkeiuiy,  being  asked 
if  when  he  was  examined  before  a  Magistrate,  he  did 
not  give  a  very  diiterent  account  of  the  transaction 
from  what  he  now  delivered,  he  admitted  the  fact,  but 
said,  that  he  was  hiuubugged  in  the  business.  "Hum- 
bugged, fellow !"  exclaimed  the  opposite  counsel, 
wiu)  was  not  very  famous  for  his  talents,  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean."  "  Don't  you,  sir?"  said  the 
man;  "  why  then,  upon  my  conscience,  I  must  try  to 
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explain  it  in  your  own  way,  by  putting  a  case. 
Suppose  now  I  should  tell  his  lordship  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  jur^^  that  you  were  an  able  coun- 
sel, and  they  were  to  believe  me,  every  mother's  son 
of  them  would  be  humbugged,  my  dear,  that's  all." 

Mr.  Curran  cross-examining  a  horse  jockey's  ser- 
vant, asked  his  master's  age.  "  I  never  put  my  hand 
in  his  mouth  to  try,"  answered  the  witness.  The 
laugh  was  against  the  counsel,  until  he  retorted, "  You 
did  perfectly  right,  friend,  for  your  master  is  said  to 
be  a  great  bite." 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Curran  was  examining 
Lundy  Foot,  the  celebrated  tobacconist ;  he  put  a 
question,  at  which  Lundy  hesitated  a  good  deal. 
"  Lundy,"  said  Curran,  "  that's  a  poser,  a  deuce  of  a 
pinch,  Lundy." 

At  a  trial  in  Westminster  Hall,  an  Irishman,  who 
was  a  witness  in  a  cause  respecting  some  occurrence 
at  a  table  where  he  dined  frequently,  being  asked  on 
his  cross-examination,  how  he  could  possibly  recollect 
the  circumstances  of  that  da^j^  in  particular,  when  he 
had  dined  constantly  at  the  same  table  for  months  ; 
"  Recollect  it,"  replied  Pat,  "  how  could  I  forget  it  ? 
the  dinner  was  a  roast  shoulder  of  mutton,  in  July, 
without  potatoes." 


DOWNFALL  OF  CURRAN. 

Mr.  Curran  distinguished  himself  not  more  as  a 
barrister,  than  as  a  Member  of   Parliament ;  and  in 
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the  latter  character,  it  was  his  misfortune  to  provoke 
the  enmity  of  a  man,  whose  thirst  of  revenge  was 
only  to  be  satiated  by  the  utter  ruin  of  his  adversary. 
On  the  discussion  of  a  Bill  of  a  penal  nature,  Mr. 
Curran  inveighed  in  warm  terras  against  the  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  for  deeping  on  the  bench, 
when  statutes  of  the  most  cruel  kind  were  enacting ;  > 
and  he  ironically  lamented  that  the  slumber  of  guilt, 
should  so  nearly  resemble  the  repose  of  innocence! 
A  message  from  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  was  the  consequence 
of  this  sally  ;  and  the  parties  having  met,  were  left 
tojire  when,  they  chose.  "  1  never,"  said  Mr.  Curran, 
relating  the  circumstances  of  the  duel,  "  I  never  saw 
^.ny  one  whose  determination  seemed  more  malignant 
than  Fitzgibbon's ;  after  I  had  fired,  he  took  aim  at 
me  for  at  least  half  a  minute  ;  and  on  its  proving  in- 
efi'ectual,  I  could  not  help  exclaiming  to  him,  *  It 
was  not  your  fault,  Mr.  Attorney  ;  you  were  deliberate 
enough.'  The  Attorney  General  declared  his  honour 
satisfied ;  and  here,,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  dis- 
pute appeared  to  terminate. 

Not  here,  however,  terminated  Fitzgibbon's  ani- 
mosity. Soon  after,  he  became  Lord  Chancellor  and 
a  Peer  of  Ireland  ;  and  in  the  former  capacity,  found 
an  opportunity,  by  means  of  his  judicial  authority, 
ungenerously  to  crush  the  rising  powers  of  his  late 
antagonist.  Mr.  Curran,  who  was  at  tliis  time  a  leader, 
and  one  of  the  senior  practitioners  at  the  Chancery 
bar,  soon  felt  all  the  force  of  his  rival's  vengeance. 
The  ChanceUor  is  said  to  have  yielded  a  reluctant 
attention  to  every  motion  lie  made  ;  he  frequently 
stopped  him  in  the  midst  of  a  spcwh  ;  (juestioned  his 
knoTvledgeof  law  ;  rccominonded  to  hiin  more  attcn- 
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tiou  to  facts  ;  in  short,  he  succeeded  not  only  in 
crippling  all  kis  professional  eft'orts,  but  actually  to 
leave  hini  without  a  client.  Mr.  Curran,  indeed,  ap- 
peared as  usual  in  the  tliree  other  courts  ;  but  he  had 
been  already  stripped  of  his  most  profitable  practice  ; 
and  as  his  expences  nearly  kept  pace  with  his  gains, 
he  was  almost  left  a  beggar ;  for  all  hopes  of  the 
wealth  and  honours  of  the  long  robe  were  now  denied 
him.  The  memory  of  this  persecution  embittered 
the  last  moments  of  Curran's  existence ;  and  he  could 
never  even  allude  to  it  without  evincing  a  just  and 
excusable  indignation.  In  a  letter  w  hich  he  addressed 
to  a  friend,  twenty  years  after,  he  says,  "  I  made 
no  compromise  with  power  5  1  had  the  merit  of  pro- 
voking and  despising  the  personal  malice  of  every 
man  in  Ireland  who  was  the  known  enemy  of  the 
country.  Without  the  walls  of  the  court  of  justice, 
my  character  was  pursued  with  the  most  persevering 
slander;  and  within  those  walls,  though  I  was  too 
strong  to  be  beaten  down  by  any  judicial  malignity, 
it  was  not  so  with  my  clients  ;  and  my  consequent 
losses  in  professional  income  have  never  been  esti- 
mated at  less,  as  you  must  have  often  heard,  than 
c^30,000. 

The  incidents  attendant  upon  this  disagreement, 
were  at  times  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  One  day, 
when  it  was  known  that  Curran  was  to  make  an 
elaborate  argument  in  Chancery,  Lord  Clare,  (the 
title  of  Fitzgibbon)  brought  a  large  Newfoundland 
dog  upon  the  bench  with  him  ;  and  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  argument,  he  lent  his  ear  much  more  to 
the  dog  than  to  the  barrister.  At  last  the  Chancellor 
seemed  to  lose  all  regard  to  decency  ;  he  turned  liim- 
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self  quite  aside,  in  the  most  material  part  of  tlie  case, 
and  began  in  full  court  to  fondle  the  animal.  Ciirran 
stopped  short :  "Go  on,  go  on,  Mr.  Curran,"  said 
Lord  Clare.  "  Oh  !"  replied  Mr.  Curran,  "  I  beg 
a  thousand  pardons,  my  lord  ;  I  really  took  it  for 
granted  that  your  lordship  was  employed  in  consul- 
tation." 


MISTAKING  SIDES. 
A  Scottish  advocate,  (we  believe  the  present  Lord 

H d,)  who  had  drank  ratlier  too  freely,  was  called 

on  unexpectedly  to  plead  in  a  cause  in  which  he 
had  been  retained.  The  lawyer  mistook  the  party 
for  whom  he  was  engaged,  and,  to  the  great  amaze- 
ment of  the  agent  who  had  feed  him,  and  the  absolute 
horror  of  the  poor  client  who  was  in  court,  he  delivered 
a  long  and  fervent  speech,  directly  opposite  to  the 
interests  he  had  been  called  upon  to  defend.  Such 
was  his  zeal,  that  no  whispered  remonstrance,  no 
justling  of  the  elbow,  could  stop  him,  in  medio gurgite 
dicendi.  But  just  as  he  was  about  to  sit  down,  the 
trembling  solicitor  in  a  brief  note  informed  him,  that 
he  had  been  pleading  for  the  wrong  \mxXy.  This 
intimation,  Avhich  would  have  disconcerted  most  men, 
had  a  very  diiFerenteUccton  the  advocate,  who,  with 
art  air  of  infinite  composure,  resumed  his  oration. 
"  Such,  my  lords,"  said  he,  "  is  the  statement  which 
you  will  j)rohably  hear  from  my  learned  brother  on 
the  opposite  side  in  this  cause.  I  shall  tiow  (hero 
fore  beg  leave,  in  a  few  word';,  to  show  your  lordshi]) 
how  utterly  untenable  are  the  principles,  and  how 
distorteil  are  the  facts,  upon  which  this  very  s{)ecious 
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statement  has  proceeded."  The  learned  gentleman 
then  went  over  the  whole  ground,  and  did  not  take 
his  seat  until'  he  had  completely  and  energetically 
refuted  the  whole  of  his  former  pleading. 

A  similar  circumstance  happened  in  the  Rolls 
Court,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1788. 

Mr.  A.,  an  eminent  counsel,  received  a  brief 
in  'court  a  short  time  before  the  cause  was  called 
on,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  prayer  of  a 
petition.  Mr.  A.  conceiving  himself  to  be  the  peti- 
tioner, spoke  very  ably  m  support  of  the  petition, 
and  was  followed  by  a  counsel  on  the  same  side. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  then  enquired  who  opposed 
the  petition  ?  Mr.  A.  having  by  this  time  discovered 
his  mistake,  rose  in  much  confusion,  and  said,  that  he 
felt  really  much  ashamed  for  a  blunder  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  but  that  instead  of  supporting  the 
petition,  it  was  his  business  to  have  opposed  it.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  with  great  good  humour,  desired 
him  to  proceed  now  on  the  other  side,  observing,  he 
knew  no  counsel  who  could  answer  his  arguments  so 
well  as  himself. 


SIR  VICARY  GIBBS. 

In  the  trial  of  Hardy  for  high  treason,  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Yicary)  Gibbs,  in  rising  to  address  the  jury 
on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  fainted  away.  After  he 
had  somewhat  recovered  himself,  he  turned  about 
suddenly,  and^  bursting  into  tears,  assured  the  jury 
that  it  was  his  anxiety  for  the  miserable  man  at  the 
bar,  his  own  consciousness  of  his  inability  to  do  him 
that  justice  in  his  defence  that  he  wished,  that  had 
overpowered  him. 

G  t 
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THE  TABLES  TURNED. 

A  very  respectable  gentleman  once  appeared  at 
Westminster  Hall,  to  justify  bail.    The  counsel  deter- 
mining to  be  very  witty  upon  him,  opened  upon  him  > 
in  the  following  extraordinary  manner  : 

"  Pray,  sir,  is  there  not  a  certain  lady  who  lives 
with  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  there  is." 

"  Oh,  there  is  ;  and  I  suppose,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  that,  lady  has  been  very  expensive  to 
you?" 

"  Yes  sir,  that  lady  has  been  very  expensive  to 
me." 

"  And  I  sup[)ose  now  you  have  had  children  by  that 
lady,  and  they  too  have  cost  you  a  good  deal  of 
money  ?" 

"  Yes,  they  have." 

"And  yet  you  arc  come  here  to  justify  bail  to  a 
large  amount !" 

The  counsel  thought  he  had  now  done  enough  to 
])revent  the  confidence  of  the  court  being  ])laced  in 
the  gentleman  ;  when  the  latter  raising  his  voice, 
indignantly  said,  "  It  is  true,  Mr.  Counsellor,  that 
tliere  is  a  lady  lives  with  me,  but  that  lady  is  my  wife  ; 
we  have  been  married  these  fifteen  years,  and  have 
children  •,  and  whoever  has  a  wife  and  children,  will 
lind  them  expensive." 

The  counsellor  looked  a  little  foolish  at  this  unex- 
pected retort,  which  the  gentleman  followed  up  by 
asking  him  (with  permission  of  the  bench)  "whether 
in  bis  brief,  or  otherwise,  be  had  instructions  to  insult 
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a  respectable  citizen,  and  a  in  an  of  honour,  by  imper- 
tinent questions  ?"  To  this,  as  may  be  expected,  no 
answ-er  was  made. 


CHALLENGING  A  JURY. 

An  Irish  colonel  of  Dragoons,  previous  to  a  trial 
in  which  he  was  the  defendant,  was  informed  by  his 
counsel,  that  if  there  were  any  of  the  jury  to  whom 
he  had  any  personal  objections,  he  might  legally 
challenge  them.  "  Faith,  and  so  I  will,"  replied  the 
son  of  Mars  ;  "  if  they  do  not  bring  me  otF  handsomely, 
I  will  challenge  every  man  of  them." 


LORD  NORBURY. 
The  following  anecdotes  belong  more  properly 
perhaps  to  the  bench,  than  the  bar ;  but  the  learned 
Judge  to  whom  they  relate  would  say,  that  ought  not 
to  be  a  bar  to  their  insertion.  Lord  Norbury,  whose 
love  of  punning  is  proverbial,  and  not  always  very 
consistent  with  tlie  dignity  of  the  bench,  gave  the 
following  characteristic  specimen  of  this  foible  in  a 
civil  action,  respecting  the  validity  of  an  alleged 
marriage  between  a  Mr.  Watson,  and  a  Margaret 
Lee.  His  lordship  began  by  congratulating  Mr. 
Clarke  (who  closed  the  case  for  the  plaintiff)  on  the 
great  powers  of  his  Stentorian  lungs,  which  lie  had 
used  so  effectually,  as  to  have  made  himself  heard, 
not  only  by  every  person  in  the  court,  but  by  the  very 
passengers  in  the  mail-coaches  that  went  by  the 
window :  he  was  highly  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Clarke 
exert  himself  so  ably  for  his  client ;  he  wished  at  all 
G  3 
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times  to  hear  free  and  independent  advocates,  and 
did  not  think  that  now  and  tlien  a  dash  at  the  judge 
and  jury  was  at  all  amiss.  But  really  Mr.  Clarke 
had  raised  his  voice  to  such  a  Hunt-njo^  pitch,  he  had 
almost  imagined  himself  in  Spafields,  or  Smithjield  at 
least.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Meara's  deposition  about 
selling  tubs,  he  did  not  think  his  "  Tale  of  a  Tub" 
could  have  much  weight.  He  begged  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  jury  to  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Salter  ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  she  had  been  well  salted  in  her 
cross-examination,  he  would  request  them  to  contrast 
it  with  that  of  Margaret  Lee,  and  "  Look  on  this 
picture,  and  on  that."  The  jury  would  recollect  the 
evidence  of  Gorman,  who  proved,  that  both  before 
and  after  the  marriage  was  alleged  to  have  taken 
place,  Margaret  Lee  used  to  dine  with  Mr,  Watson's 
servants,  called  him  master,  and,  in  short,  instead  of 
his  liaving  respected  her  as  Mrs.  Watson,  he  treated 
her  as  one  of  ll>e  very  "  Lees"  of  society.  His  lord- 
ship summed  up  the  remainder  of  the  evidence,  and 
concluded  by  congratulating  the  court  and  the  jury 
that  this  trial  was  so  nearly  closed,  for,  from  its  great 
length,  he  feared  it  would  have  become  a  "  Watsons 
Sheet  Almanack,"  and  detain  them  the  whole  year. 

Giving  judgment  in  another  case  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  in  Dublin  his  lordship  observed, 
that  it  was  quite  insufficient  for  the  demandant  in  a 
writ  of  right  to  say,  **  he  claimed  by  descent." 
"  That,"  continued  his  lordship,  "  would  be  a  shrewd 
answer  for  a  sweep  who  had  got  into  your  house  by 
coming  down  tlie  chimney  :  '  Pray,  sir,  how  did  you 
get  into  my  house  ?'  '  I  got  in  by  descent.'  Facilis 
descensus  averni ;  and  this  would  be  an  easy  and  a 
sweeping  way  of  getting  in." 
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KING'S  EVIDENCE. 

During  a  trial  at  the  Carlow  Assizes  in  1819,  on  au 
indictment  against  Dennis  Nowlan  and  Edward  Fur- 
long, for  stealing  thirty  pounds  of  tobacco,  the  follow- 
ing confessions  were  extracted  from  James  Ferris,  an 
accomplice  in  the  robbery,  who  was  admitted  king's 
evidence.     He  was  cross-examined  by  Mr,  Green. 

Q.  Witness,  haw  many  gaols  have  you  been  in  ? 
A.  Only  two,  and  not  more  tiian  once  in  each. 

Q.  How  many  robberies  have  you  been  at  alto- 
gether r — A.  Together  !  (laughing)  why,  sure  I  could 
not  be  at  more  than  one  at  a  time. 

Q.  You  certainly  have  knocked  me  down  by  that 
answer.  (Loud  laughing  in  court.)  Come,  now,  tell 
us  how  many  you  have  been  at  ?—A.  I  never  put 
them  down  ;  for  I  never  thought  it  would  come  to  my 
turn  to  give  an  account  of  them. 

Q,  By  virtue  of  your  oath,  sir,  will  you  swear  that 
you  have  not  been  at  fifteen  ?—A.  I  would  not  (wit- 
ness laughing) ! 

Q.  Would  you  swear  that  you  have  not  been  at 
twenty  — -A   I  would  not  (still  laughing)  ! 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  robbing  the  widow  Byrne,  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow  ?— ^1.  The  widow  Byrne, 
who  is  she  ?  May  be  it  is  big  Nell  you  mean.  Oh  ! 
I  only  took  a  trifle  of  whiskey  from  her,  that's  all. 

Q.  Was  it  day  or  night  ?—i4.  (Laughing)  Why  it 
was  night,  to  be  sure. 

Q.  Did  you  not  rob  the  poor  woman  of  every 
article  in  the  house ;  even  her  bed-clothes,  and  the 
clothes  off  her  back  ?—A.  I  took  clothes,  but  they 
were  not  on  her  back. 
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Q.  Do  ^uu  recollect  stealing  two  Hitches  of  bacon 
fioiii  Doriin,  tlie  Wexford  carnmn  ?—A.  Failh  I  do, 
and  a  pig's  head  bebide  !  (Loud  laughing  in  court.) 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  robbing  John  Keogh,  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  and  taking  every  article  in  his 
house  ?— vl.  You're  wrong  there  ;  i  did  not  take 
every  thing;  1  only  took  his  money,  and  a  few  other" 
things  !  (Witness  and  the  auditory  laughing  immo- 
derately.) 

Q.  Why,  ;you're  a  mighty  good-humoured  fellow  ? 
A.  There  is  not  a  better  humoured  fellow  in  the 
county— there  may  be  honester  ! 

The  prisoners  were  acquitted,  to  the  evident  satis- 
faction of  a  very  crowded  court. 

James  Ferris,  the  approver,  was  then  indicted  for 
the  robbery.  He  pleaded  guilty  j  and  while  tiie  Clerk 
of  the  Crown  put  the  usual  question  to  the  prisoner, 
"  What  have  you  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  and 
execution  shall  not  be  pronounced  against  you  ?''  the 
fellow  pleaded  the  beneiit  of  the  statute,  and  laughed 
in  his  face. 


GARRICK  AT  LAW. 

The  following  jVu  c/V,s/>n(,  from  the  pen  of  David 
Garrick,  was  sentl)y  him  to  Mr.  Counsellor  Hotchkin, 
at  a  time  when  Garrick  was  involved  in  a  law  suit, 
respecting  the  possession  of  a  house  at  Hampton. 

David  Garrick  to  Mr.  Hotchkin,  his  counsettor  and 
friend. 

On  }our  care  must  depend  the  success  of  my  suit. 
The  possession  I  mean  of  ihe  house  hi  dispute ; 
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Remember,  my  friend,  an  attorney's  m^'  foe, 

And  the  worst  of  his  tribe,  tho'  the  best  are  so  so  ; 

In  law,  as  in  life,  I  well  know  'tis  a  rule. 

That  the  knave  should  be  ever  too  hard  for  the  fool; 

To  this  rule  one  exception  your  client  implores, 

That  the  fool  may  for  once  kick  the  knave  out  of  doors. 


SWIFT  AND  BETTESWORTH. 
Dean  Swift  having  taken  a  strong  dislike  to  Serjeant 
Bettesvvorth,  revenged  himself  by  the  following  lines 
in  one  of  his  poems  : 

So  at  the  bar  the  booby  Bettesworth, 
Tho'  half-a-crown  out-pays  his  sweat's  worth. 
Who  knows  in  law,  nor  text,  nor  margent. 
Calls  Singleton  liis  brother  Serjeant. 

The  poem  was  sent  to  Bettesworth,  when  he  was  in 
company  with  some  of  his  friends.  He  read  it  aloud, 
till  he  had  finished  the  lines  relating  to  himself.  He 
then  flung  it  down  with  great  violence,  trembled,  and 
turned  pale.  After  some  pause,  his  rage  for  a  while 
depriving  him  of  utterance,  he  took  out  his  pen 
knife,  and  swore  he  would  cut  off  the  dean's  ears 
with  it.  Soon  after  he  went  to  seek  the  dean  at  his 
house  ;  and  not  finding  him  at  home,  followed  him  to 
a  friend's,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  him.  Upon 
entering  the  room,  Swift  desired  to  know  his  com- 
mands. "  Sir,"  says  he,  "  I  am  Serjeant  Bet-tes- 
worth  ;"  in  his  usual  pompous  way  of  pronouncing 
his  name  in  three  distinct  syllables.  "  Of  what  regi- 
ment, pray  ?"  says  Swift.  "  O,  Mr.  Dean,  we  know 
your  powers  of  raillery;  you  know  me  well  enough, 
that  I  ara   one   of  his   majesty's  Serjeants  at   lavv." 
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•'  What  then,  sir?"  "  Why  then,  sir,  I  am  come  to 
demand  of  you,  whether  you  are  the  author  of  this 
poem,  (producing  it)  and  the  villainous  lines  on  me  ?" 
at  llie  same  time  reading  them  aloud  with  great  vehe- 
mence of  emphasis,  and  much  gesticulation.  "  Sir," 
said  Swift,  *'  it  was  a  piece  of  advice  given  me  in 
my  early  days  b}'  Lord  Somers,  never  to  own  or  dis- 
own any  writing  laid  to  my  charge  ;  because,  if  I 
did  this  in  some  cases,  whatever  I  did  not  disown 
afterwards,  would  infallibly  be  imputed  to  me  as 
mine.  Now,  sir,  1  take  this  to  have  been  a  very  wise 
maxim,  and  as  such  have  followed  it  ever  since  ;  and 
I  believe  it  will  hardly  be  in  the  power  of  all  your 
rhetoric,  as  great  a  master  as  j'ou  are  of  it,  to  make 
me  swerve  from  that  rule."  Betlesworth  replied, 
"  Well,  since  you  will  give  me  no  satisfaction  in  this 
affair,  let  me  tell  you,  that  your  gown  is  alone  your 
protection,"  and  then  left  the  room. 

The  Serjeant  conthming  to  utter  violent  threats 
against  ihe  Dean,  there  was  an  association  formedand 
signed  by  all  the  principal  inhabitants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  stand  by  and  support  their  general 
benefactor,  against  any  one  who  should  attempt  to 
otier  the  least  injury  to  his  person  or  fortune.  Be- 
sides, the  public  indignation  became  so  strong  against 
the  Serjeant,  that  although  he  had  made  a  consider- 
able figure  at  the  bar,  he  now  lost  bis  business,  and 
was  seldom  employed  in  any  suit  afterwards. 


THE  GUNPOWDER  PLOT. 

On  the  trial  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  associates  for 
llie  Gunpowder  Plot,  Sir  Edward  Philli])s,  his  Majesty's 
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Serjeant  at  Law,  opened  the  pleadings  in  the  following 
singular  manner  :  "  The  matter  that  is  now  to  be 
offered  to  you,  my  Lords  Commissioners,  and  to  the 
trial  of  you,  the  Knights  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
is  matter  of  treason  ;  but  of  such  horror  and  monstrous 
nature,  that  before  now, 

The  tongue  of  man  never  delivered, 
The  ear  of  man  never  iieard. 
The  heart  of  man  never  conceived. 
Nor  the  malice  of  hellish  or  earthly  devil  ever  practised. 
For  if  it  be  abominable  to  murder  the  least ; 
If  to  touch  God's  anointed  be  to  oppose  themselves 
against  God  ; 

"If  (by  blood)  to  subvert  Princes,  States,  and  King- 
doms, be  hateful  to  God  and  man,  as  ail  true  Chris- 
tians must  acknowledge  ;  then  how  much  more  than 
too  monstrous  shall  all  Christian  hearts  judge  the 
horror  of  this  treason  ;  to  nmrder  and  subvert 

Such  a  king, 

Such  a  queen. 

Such  a  prince, 

Such  a  progeny. 

Such  a  State, 

Such  a  Government, 

So  complete  and  absolute, 

That  God  approves. 

The  wmld  admires, 

All  true  English  heart*  honour  and  reverence, 

The  Pope  and  his  disciples  only  envy  and  malign." 

"The  proceeding  wherein  is  properly  divided  into 
three  general  heads ; 
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First,  matter  of  declaration. 
Second,  matter  of  aggravation. 
Thirdly,  matter  of  probation. 

"  Myself  am  limited  to  deal  only  with  the  matter 
of  declaration,  and  that  is  contained  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  Indictment  only. 

"  For  the  other  two,  I  am  to  leave  to  him  to 
whose  place  it  belongeth." 

This  was  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  then  Attorney  General, 
who  was  as  quaint,  and  more  verbose,  than  the  learned 
Serjeant. 

When  Henry  Garnet,  the  Jesuit,  was  tried  for 
being  concerned  in  the  same  plot.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
took  an  extensive  review  of  the  various  conspiracies 
against  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  his  Majesty,  James 
the  First,  whose  descent  he  described  with  great  mi- 
nuteness. After  he  had  traced  him  down  to  the  union 
of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  he  said, "  But 
a  more  famous  union  is,  by  the  goodness  of  the 
Almighty,  perfected  in  his  majesty's  person  of  divers 
lions,  two  famous  ancient  and  renowned  kingdoms, 
not  only  without  blood  or  any  opposition,  but  with 
such  an  universal  acclamation  and  applause  of  all 
sorts  and  degrees  (as  it  were  with  one  voice)  as  was 
never  before  seen  or  read  of.  And  therefore,  most 
excellent  king,  for  to  him  I  will  now  speak  : 

'•  Cum  triplici  fulvum  conjunge  bone  leonem, 
Ut  varias  Atavus  junxerat  ante  Rosas  : 

Majus  opus  varios  sine  pugna  imire  leones, 
Sanguine  quam  varias  consucitisse  Rosas." 

"  These  four  noble  and  magnanimous  lions,  so  firmly 
and  individually  united,  arrable  without  any  diiriculty 
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or  great  labour,  to  subdue  and  ovei throw  all  the  letters 
and  bulls  (and  their  calves  also)  that  have  been  or  can 
be  sent  into  England. 


NOY. 

The  rise  of  Noy,  Attorney  General  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  to  have 
originated  in  a  case  which  is  very  well  known,  that 
of  the  three  graziers.  At  a  country  fair,  the  three 
graziers  had  left  then"  money  with  their  hostess,  while 
they  went  to  transact  their  business.  A  short  time 
after,  one  of  them  returned,  and  under  pretence  that 
they  had  occasion  for  the  whole  money,  received  it 
from  the  hostess,  and  made  his  escape  with  it.  The 
other  two  sued  the  woman  for  delivering  that  which 
she  had  received/rom  the  three,  before  the  three  came 
and  demanded  it.  The  cause  was  tried,  and  a  verdict 
found  against  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Noy,  who  was  then  making  his  first  appearance 
at  the  bar,  requested  to  be  feed  by  the  woman,  saying, 
that  he  thought  he  could  still  bring  her  off.  He  then 
moved  an  arrest  of  judgment,  stated  that  he  was 
retained  by  the  defendant,  and  that  the  case  was  this  : 
The  defendant  had  received  the  money  from  the  three 
together,  and  was  certainly  not  to  deliver  it  until  the 
same  three  demanded  it.  She  asks  for  no  other  con- 
dition ;  let  the  three  men  come,  and  it  shall  be  paid. 
This  motion  altered  the  whole  course  of  proceeding  ; 
and,  according  to  Lloyd,  in  his  State  Worthies,  first 
brought  jMr.  Noy  into  notice. 

Noy  was  unquestionably  a  man  ol  great  abilities, 
but   flattered     so    much    upon    that    account,    that 
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Clarendon  says,  he  thought  "he  could  not  give  a 
clearer  testimony,  that  his  knowledge  in  the  law  was 
greater  than  all  other  men's,  than  by  making  that  law 
which  all  men  believed  not  to  be  so.  So  he  moulded, 
framed,  and  pursued  the  odious  and  crying  project  of 
soap  ;  and  with  his  own  hand  drew  and  prepared  the 
writ  for  ship  money;  both  which  will  be  the  lasting 
monuments  of  his  fame." 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  FACT. 

On  the  trial  of  the  celebrated  Colonel  Lilbume 
for  high  treason,  during  the  Protectorship,  he  addressed 
the  following  demand  to  the  court  :  "  I  desire  to  know 
whether,  after  I  have  pleaded  to  matter  of  fact,  you 
will  permit  me  to  speak  to  the  jury,  on  whose  integrity 
my  life  depends  ;  and  who  are  judges  of  law  as  well 
as  fact,  and  you  only  the  pronouncers  of  their  will ; 
you,  who  call  yourselves  judges  of  the  law,  are  only 
N  orraan  intruders,  cyphers  to  pronounce  their  sentence, 
who  are  judges  of  law  as  well  as  fact." 

Judge  Jermyn.  "  Was  ever  such  blasphemous 
heresy,  to  call  the  judges  cyphers  ?  The  Judges 
have  been  judges  of  law,  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  law  of  England,  and  the  jury  only  judges 
of  fact." 

Lilhurne.  "  If  you  will  permit  me  to  read,  I  will 
disprove  this  from  your  own  law  :  here  is  the  first 
part  of  Coke's  Institutes  (holding  the  book  in  his 
hand),  which  all  lawyers  allow  to  be  good  law  ;  and 
here  Coke  says,  that  a  special  verdict,  or  at  large, 
may  be  given  upon  an  issue ;  but  if  they  will  take 
upon  tliem  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  they  may  give 
their  verdict  general." 
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The  prisoner  then  objected,  "that  some  of  the  books 
laid  in  the  indictment,  were  published  before  the  act 
on  which  he  was  indicted, took  place;  and  urged,  that 
where  there  was  no  law,  there  could  be  no  transgres- 
sion. He  observed  farther,  that  it  was  the  intention, 
and  not  the  act,  which  made  a  thing  criminal ;  and 
he  had  always  consulted  the  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
though  it  was  true  he  had  been  proclaimed  a  traitor 
in  all  the  great  towns  in  England,  and  imprisoned 
for  crimes,  with  which  he  had  never  been  since 
charged  ;  and  now,  for  complaining  of  hard  usage, 
acts  were  made  on  purpose  to  bring  him  within  a 
charge  of  high  treason." 

The  court  observed,  that  this  was  nothing  to  the 
purpose  ;  they  should  not  sufter  him  to  go  on  at  this 
rate. 

Lilburne.  "  Well,  if  you  will  not  let  me  proceed, 
my  blood  be  upon  your  heads  :  I  desire  the  jury  will 
take  notice  of  your  unjust  and  cruel  usage."  He 
then  resigned  himself  to  the  care  and  consciences  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  the  honest  jury;  who  (he  again 
observed)  were  judges  of  the  law,  as  well  as  fact; 
and  prayed  God  to  direct  them  to  act  according  to 
justice. 

"  Whereupon,"  says  tlie  old  record,  "  the  audience 
cried  Amen,  and  gave  a  great  hum  ;  and  the  Judges, 
apprehensive  of  a  tumult,  directed  Major  General 
Skippon  to  send  for  three  companies  of  soldiers  more 
for  their  protection." 

Prideaux,  the  Attorney  General,  summed  up  the 
evidence,  and  told   the  juiy,  that  if  tbey  had  any  re- 
membrance of  the  great  and  wonderful  things  their 
renowned  array  had  done,  and  with  what  confidence 
H   2 
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and  despite  to  all  law  and  authority  Lilburne  had 
published  those  books,  they  would  take  care  he  should 
smart  for  it ;  concluding,  that  the  court  were  judges 
of  the  law,  as  the  jury  were  of  the  fact. 

Judge  Keble,  in  his  directions  to  the  jury,  told 
them,  that  this  was  the  greatest  treason  that  ever  was 
attempted  by  one  man  ;  that  it  struck  at  the  subver- 
sion of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  have  laid  them  all 
in  blood  ;  and  left  it  to  their  consciences,  if  Lilburne 
had  not  been  guilty  of  the  most  transcendent  treason 
that  ever  was  hatched  in  England. 

The  jury,  before  they  went  out,  desired  they  might 
have  a  quart  of  Sack,  to  refresh  themselves  ;  but  were 
told,  no  jury  were  ever  allowed  to  drink  in  capital 
cases,  and  it  was  thought  a  great  indulgence  to  permit 
them  to  have  a  candle. 

The  jury  returning  into  court  about  an  hour  after- 
wards, gave  in  their  verdict,  that  the  prisoner  was 
NOT  guilty;  at  which  the  people,  when  told,  shouted 
for  half  an  hour,  without  ceasing. 

Notwitlistanding  Mr.  Lilburne  was  acquitted,  he 
was  remanded  to  the  Tower,  and  Major  General 
Skippon  ordered  to  guard  him  thither,  with  a  good 
body  of  troops.  The  multitude  followed  him,  with 
loud  acclamations,  to  the  Tower  gates  ;  and  the  nation 
in  general  appeared  afterwards  so  exasperated  at  Lil- 
burne's  being  continued  a  prisoner,  that  the  Council 
of  State,  on  tlie  8th  of  November,  thought  fit  to  di- 
rect their  warrant  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to 
discharge  him. 

Cromwell  appears  to  have  been  under  great  appre- 
hensions from  the  daring  spirit  of  this  man,  and  could 
not  rest  till  he  got  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for 
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his  banishment;  wliereby  it  was  declared,  that  he 
should  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  if  ever  he  ap- 
peared in  England  after  a  certain  limited  time.     Lil- 
burne,  however,  paid  but  little  regard  to  this  stretch  of 
power  ;  he  was  afterwards  found  in  England,   and 
brought  to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  that  Act  of  Ba- 
nishment, but  again  acquitted  by  the  jury.    The  Par- 
liament were  so  incensed  at  this  result,  that  they  ordered 
the  jurors  to  be  apprehended,  and  brought  before  the 
Council  of  State,  to  show  cause  why  they  acquitted 
the  prisoner  of  felony,  against  the  plainest  evidence  ; 
but  though  all  the  jury  were  separately  examined  and 
threatened,  they  would  give  no  other   answer,  but 
that  they  looked  upon  themselves  to  be  judges  of  the 
law,  as  well  as  the  fact,  and  gave  the  verdict  according 
to  their  consciences.     Cromwell  had,  at  last,  no  other 
way  to  defend  his  usurpation  against  the  attacks  of 
this  brave  and  popular  man,  but  by  imprisoning  him 
arbitrarily  in  Dover  Castle,  where  he  died  a  martyr  to 
liberty. 

A  Medallion  was  struck,  to  commemorate  the  tri- 
umph of  Lilburne,  on  his  original  acquittal  from  the 
charge  of  high  treason.  It  had  on  one  side  these  words  : 
"  John  Lilburne,  saved  by  the  power  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  integrity  of  his  jury,  who  are  judges  of  the 
law  as  well  as  of  fact,  Oct.  26,  1649." 

The  reverse,  presented  the  names  of  the  jurymen, 
in  several  circles  one  within  the  other,  with  a  rose 
in  the  centre. 

"Miles  Petty,   Ste.  lies.  Abr.  Smith,  John  King, 
Mic.    Murin,    Tho.  Dainty,    Edm.    Keysar,    Eder. 
Parkins,   Rob.  Packman,  Wil.  Comins,   ty,  Widon 
Hus.  Towlin,  Oct.  26, 1649." 
H  3 
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The  o;)inion  delivered  in  this  trial  by  Judge  Jermjn, 
that  the  doctrine  of  juries,  being  judges  of  the  law 
as  well  as  the  fact,  was  "  a  blasphemous  heresy,"  an 
opinion  so  favourable  to  tyranny  ;  and  tending,  as 
Sir  John  Hawles  well  observed,  "  to  defeat  the  prin- 
cipal end  of  the  institution  of  juries,  and  so  subtilly 
to  undeiniine  that  which  was  too  strong  to  be  battered 
down  ;"  was  afterwards  supported  by  the  infamous 
Jefferies,  and  was  again  revived  under  the  powerful 
auspices  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield.  "  Upon 
the  reason  of  the  thing,"  said  he,  "  and  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice,  the  jury  ought  not  to  assume  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  law." 

At  length,  however,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  declaratory  of  the  law  of  libel,  which 
completely  settles  the  disputed,  or  disputable  points  ; 
and  in  cases  of  indictments,  or  informations  for  libels, 
leaves  not  a  loop-hole  for  corrupt  or  ambitious  judges. 
Lord  Kenyon  called  this  bill,  "  a  race  for  popularity," 
and  repeatedly  declared,  that  he  should  "  have  acted 
exactly  the  same  before  as  after  the  Libel  Bill,  so  very 
clear  was  he  respecting  the  doctrine." 


OLD  IRISH  PRACTICE. 
In  the  year  1689,  several  persons  were  indicted  in 
Ireland  for  stealing  cows  ;  but  the  witnesses  against 
roost  of  them,  durst  not  appear  to  prosecute.  Wit- 
nesses being  brought  against  three  of  them,  Michael 
Cavenagh,  Edmund  Poor,  and  William  Rowland, 
Justice  Keating,  who  appears  to  have  acted  in  a  man- 
ner very  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and  impartiality 
of  a  Judge,  said  to  the  witnesses : 
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"  I  charge  you,  as  you  will  answer  it  before  God, 
that  you  neither  for  favour  nor  affection,  be  inclined 
to  spare  any  of  these  villains." 

Two  Protestant  witnesses  against  Cavenagh,  hear- 
ing Judge  Keating  speak  against  Skeans,  (a  sort  of 
long  dirk)  one  of  them  said  : 

"  My  lord,  when  we  seized  hira,  we  took  a  skean 
away  from  him. 

Justice  Keating.  Sir,  how  durst  you  carry  such  an 
unlawful  weapon  • 

Cavenagh.  My  lord,  I  am  a  butcher  ;  it  was  a 
butcher's  knife. 

Justice  Keating.  Aye,  I  do  not  question  but  thou 
canst  butcher  upon  occasion. 

One  Hich  said,  "  My  lord,  he  is  no  butcher,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  rogues  in  the  country  round  us. 
I  have  been  in  pursuit  of  him  several  times." 

Cavenagh.  He  is  a  murderer,  my  lord,  do  not  believe 
hira. 

A  Witness.  My  lord,  it  was  near  teii  inches  long, 
thick  at  the  back,  and  sharp  point,  every  way  a 
skean. 

Justice  Keating.  Is  that  your  butcher's  knife  ?  You 
are  a  great  villain  for  carrying  such  a  weapon. 

Cavenagh.  I  was  ordered  to  have  a  skean,  my  lord. 

Justice  Keating.  Pray,  sir,  who  ordered  you  ? 

Cavenagh.  The  priest  of  the  parish. 

Justice  Keating.  A  priest,  sir !  (turning  to  his  bro- 
ther Judge)  Do  you  hear  that,  brother  ? 

Baron  Lynch.  What  priest,  sir  ?  what  priest?  what 
is  your  priest's  name  ? 

Justice  Keating.  Hold,  brother.  Come,  I  shall  not 
ask  your  priest's  name.     I  believe  you  will  have  oc- 
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casion  to  see  your  priest  soon,  to  do  you  a  better 
office  than  to  advise  you  to  carry  skeans.  It  is  not 
for  priests  to  arm  or  animate  such  villains  as  you  are 
for  mischief.     I  shall  not  ask  your  priest's  name. 

Clancy,  an  Irish  gentleman.  My  lord,  he  belies  the 
priest ;  he  is  a  rogue. 

Cavenagh.  I  do  not.  The  priests  of  every  parish 
did  give  orders  to  get  half-pikes  and  skeans  ;  and 
they  were  getting  together  in  companies  in  every 
parish. 

Justice  Keating.  Who  were  they  that  were  getting 
together ;  such  fellows  as  you  ? 

Cavenagh.  No,  my  lord,  better  men  than  I ;  a  great 
many  that  are  here  in  court. 

The  jury  retiring,  found  a  verdict  of  Guilty  against 
Poor  and  Bowland,  but  found  Cavenagh  not  guilty. 

Justice  Keating.  Gentlemen,  3'ou  have  acquitted 
the  greater  villain  3  at  your  door  let  it  lie." 


SHIP  MONEY. 

In  that  great  constitutional  question,  the  levying  of 
ship  money,  which  the  patriot  John  Hampden  so  nobly 
resisted,  the  Judges  were  all  in  favom:  of  the  absolute 
power  of  the  king,  although  their  reasoning  was  not 
a  little  singular.  Sir  Robert  Berkley,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  gave  his 
opinion  at  great  length,  and  thus  concluded  ; 

"  In  cases  of  necessity,  pj-o  sakUe  reif).  every  subject 
must  (even  by  rules  of  law)  bestir  liimself;  must 
contribute  his  besd;  abilities ;  must  set  to  both  his 
helping  hands. 
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Rich  men  must  expose  their  treasures. 

Able  men  of  body  raust  put  on  arms. 

Great  counsellors  raust  give  their  best  advice. 

Women  must  not  be  idle. 

Old  men  and  clergy  men  (^if  they  have  no  other  powers") 

raust  attend  their  prayers. 
And  Judges  raust  press  and  enforce  the  laws  upon  the 
subjects  to  compel  them  to  contribute." 
On  these  grounds  tlie  learned  judge  decided,  that 
the  charge  of  twenty  shillings  imposed  on  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, was  consonant  to  law,  and  consequently  that 
judgment  ought  to  be  given  against  him. 


FRENCH  WITNESS. 

On  the  trial  of  Hugh  Peters,  one  of  the  Regicides, 
a  Dr.  Mortimer  was  called  on  the  part  of  the  crown ; 
when  being  sworn,  he  said, 

"  Me  Lar,  me  ha  serd  the  king." 

Cmirt.     We  cannot  understand  a  word. 

Counsel.     He  is  a  Frenchman,  ray  lord. 

Court.     Pray  let  there  be  an  interpreter, 

A  Mr.  Young  was  then  sworn  to  interpret  the 
evidence  truly  ;  but  this  was  found  so  difficult  and 
troublesome,  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
waived  his  evidence,  and  prayed  that  another  witness 
might  be  called. 

Dr.  Mortimer.     "  Me  Lar,  me  can  peak  Englis." 

Counsel.     No,  no,  pray^  sit  down. 
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A  PROTOTYPE  FOR  INFORMERS. 

Among  the  slight  charges  on  which  the  lives  of 
subjects  have  sometimes  been  endangered,  there  was 
none  more  frivolous  than  those  on  which  Elizabeth 
Cellier  was  indicted  for  high  treason  in  the  year  1680.' 
It  appeared  that  this  woman  had  gone  to  a  conjuror 
of  the  name  of  Gadburj',  to  know  if  the  king  would 
live  or  die,  expressing  her  fears  that  he  would  die, 
as  he  was  then  very  ill.  An  infamous  wretch  of  the 
name  of  Dangerfield,  was  brought  as  a  witness  against 
her ;  but  evidence  being  produced  in  court,  that  he 
had  been  whipped,  transported,  burnt  in  the  hand, 
and  pillored,  his  testimony  was  not  taken.  Dan- 
gerfield produced  a  pardon,  which  extended  onl}'  to 
one  crime,  and  was  proved  to  be  defective.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir  \Viiliam  Scroggs,  acted  with 
great  spirit  and  unusual  integrity  on  the  occasion, 
declaring  that  he  would  shake  all  such  fellows  before 
he  had  done  with  them. 

Dangerjield.  My  lord,  this  is  enough  to  discourage 
a  man  from  ever  entering  into  an  honest  principle. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Wiiat  !  Do  you  with  all  the 
mischief  that  hell  liath  in  you,  think  to  brave  it 
ill  a  Court  of  Justice  ?  I  wonder  at  your  impudence, 
that  you  dare  look  a  Court  of  Justice  in  the  face, 
after  having  been  made  appear  so  notorious  a 
villain. 

Mr.  Justice  Jones.  Indeed,  if  he  be  the  same  man, 
he  is  not  lit  for  a  witness. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  And  that  lie  is  the  same  man, 
is  very  notorious.  Come,  Mrs.  Cellier,  what  have  you 
more  to  say  ^ 
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Mi-s.  Cellier.     Enough,  my  lord. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  You  have  said  enough  already. 
Come,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  is  a  plain  case  ; 
here  is  but  one  witness  in  a  case  of  treason,  and 
that  not  direct  ;  therefore  lay  your  heads  together. 

The  jury  immediately  pronounced  a  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty;  and  the  court  committed  Dangerfield  to  prison, 
until  he  should  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour. 


TREATING  JURIES. 

Nothing  can  afford  greater  security-  to  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  than  the  independence  of  juries ; 
and  so  watchful  are  the  laws  in  this  respect,  that  a 
jury  is  not  suffered  to  separate  without  giving  a  verdict, 
nor  to  hold  the  least  conversation  with  any  individual. 
They  are  even,  although  kept  up  all  night,  not  suffered 
to  have  either  fire  or  candle,  unless  by  the  special 
permission  of  the  court.  It  was,  however,  far  different 
in  fonner  times  ;  and  it  shocks  our  ideas  of  propriety, 
to  see  how^  juries  were  then  treated  and  feasted. 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  mentions,  that  in  his  time  it  was 
usual  for  the  party  who  obtained  the  verdict,  to  give 
the  jury  a  dinner  ;  "  and  this"  says  he,  "  is  all  they 
have  for  their  labour,  notwithstanding  that  they  come 
some  twenty,  some  thirty,  or  forty  miles,  or  more, 
to  the  place  where  they  give  their  verdicts  ;  all  the 
rest  is  at  their  owti  charge.  In  criminal  matters, 
not  capital,  the  jury  were  formerly  paid,  if  they  ac- 
quitted the  prisoner  ;  but  not  if  they  found  him  guilty  ; 
but  in  the  prosecution  for  the  Popish  Plot,  in  Charles 
the  Second's  reign,  the  jury  had  more,  and  were 
treated  higher,  if  they  convicted  a  prisoner,  than  if 
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they  ac(iuitted  him.  In  capital  matters,  it  was  never 
allowed  to  pay  the  jur^s  be  their  verdict  which  way 
it  would." 

On  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  the  jury  were 
locked  up  all  night,  without  either  fire  or  candle ; 
they  could  not  agree  in  a  verdict,  owing  to  the  obsti- 
nacy of  one  Arnold,  the  king's  brewer.  In  Tanner's 
collection,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  vol.  xxviii.,  there 
is  the  following  curious  letter  on  the  treatment  of  this 
ury  : 

"  John  Ince,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
June,  30, 1688. 

"  MAY    rx    PLEASE    YOUR    GRACE, 

"  We  have  watched  the  jury  carefully  all  night, 
attending  without  the  door  on  the  stair  head.  They 
have,  by  order,  been  kept  all  night  without  fire  or 
candle,  save  only  some  basins  of  water  and  towels 
this  morning  about  four.  The  officers  and  our  servants, 
and  others  hired  by  us  to  watch  the  officers,  have  and 
shall  constantly  attend,  but  must  be  supplied  with 
fresh  men  to  relieve  our  guard,  if  need  be. 

"  I  am  informed  by  my  servant  and  Mr.  Granges, 
that  about  midnight,  they  were  very  loud  one  among 
another  ;  and  that  the  like  happened  about  three  this 
morning,  which  makes  me  collect  they  are  not  yet 
agreed.  They  beg  for  a  candle  to  light  their  pipes  ; 
but  are  denied. 

"  In  case  a  verdict  pass  for  us,  which  God  grant 
in  his  our  best  time,  the  present  consideration  will 
be  how  the  jury  shall  be  treated.  The  course  is 
usually,  each  man  so  many  guineas,  and  a  common 
dinner  for  them  all.    The  (luantum  is  at  your  Grace's 
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and  my  lord's  desire.  But  it  seems  to  mj  poor  un- 
derstanding, that  the  dinner  might  be  spared,  lest  our 
watchful  enemies  should  interpret  it  against  us.     It 

may  be  ordered  thus  :  to  each  man guineas  for 

his  trouble,  and  each  man  a  guinea  over  fur  his  own 
desire.     My  Lord,  your  Grace's  most  humble  servant, 

JOHN    INCE." 

"N.B.  There  must  be  150  or  200  guineas  provided." 


CONTRAST    BETWEEN    ENGLISH    AND 
FRENCH  JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  public  morality  in  England, 
that  the  functions  of  the  ministers  of  justice,  are 
assisted  bj  the  solemn  abhorrence  of  the  public  mind, 
directed  against  instances  of  enormous  crime,  and 
lending  its  att'ecting  gravity  to  the  discussions  of  trans- 
gressions against  the  just  principles  of  nature,  as  well 
as  against  the  laws  of  all  human  institutions.  Per- 
haps the  principal  security  of  a  country,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  stern  and  angry  regards  which  society  lixes  on 
great  delinquents,  the  frown  of  which  nothing  can 
divert  or  soften.  If  the  mockery  of  justice,  the  im- 
pudence of  depra\'ity,  the  indecency  of  licentious 
manners,  are  permitted  to  constitute  an  agreeable 
relief  from  the  contemplation  of  the  sanguinary  villainy 
to  wliicli  they  form  a  sort  of  farcical  accompaniment ; 
national  manners  may  possess  a  certain  glossiness  of 
surface,  but  the  most  direful  calamities  may  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  absence  of  fixed  rallying 
points  for  the  virtuous,  and  of  immoveable  lines  of 
(separation  and  defence  from  the  vicious. 

The   ditTerence  between  England  and   France  in 
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this  respect,  is  very  striking  ;  and  there  is  not  a  piece 
of  more  curious  history  than  that  relating  to  Madame 
Manson,  wlio  was  a  spectator  of  the  assassination  of 
M.  Fuakles,  a  gentleman  of  Rhodez,  and  a  very 
reluctant  witness  against  his  murderers.  After  a 
variety  of  contradictor3'^  statements  which  this  woman 
had  made,  she  was  at  length  introduced  into  court  as 
a  witness.  The  President  made  her  a  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  told  her,  she  was  an  angel  destined 
by  Providence  to  clear  up  a  horrible  mystery.  She 
was  invited  to  tell  all  she  knew  of  the  assassination  ; 
on  which  she  darted  a  terrible  look  at  the  accused,  and 
fainted  away.  A  marechal-de-camp,  flew  to  her  help. 
Recovering,  she  cried  out,  "  Remove  from  my  sight 
these  assassins."  The  next  moment  she  deposed  that 
she  knew  no  assassins,  and  that  she  liad  never  been  at 
Bancal's  house,  w  here  the  murder  was  committed.  She 
added,  that  she  believed  Bastide  and  Jausion,  two 
of  the  accused ,  were  there. 

The  President.     Why  do  you  believe  so  ? 

Madame  Manson.  In  consequence  of  anonymous 
notes  I  have  received. 

President.  Since  you  say  you  know  nothing  your- 
self against  these  men,  why  did  you  call  them  as- 
sassins ? 

M.  Manson.  By  conjecture ;  besides  (turning  to 
Jausion),  when  one  kills  one's  children,  one  may  kill 
another's  friend. 

The  Chief  Judge  enters  with  much  eager  curiosity 
into  this  story  about  killing  children  ;  and  a  good  deal 
of  irrelevant  talk  takes  place  on  this  subject,  between 
him  and  this  lady  ;  and  all  this  in  the  hearing  of  the 
jury.     Being  still  further  pressed,  Madame  Manson 
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again  fainted  away  ;  but  this  time  she  kept  her  seat. 
On  her  recovery,  she  put  her  hand  on  the  sword  of  an 
officer  who  was  administering  the  remedies  proper  in 
such  cases,  and  exclaimed,  "  You  have  got  a  knife !" 
The  officer  removed  his  sword,  that  she  mighf  not  be 
alarmed  by  its  sight. 

M.  Fualdcs,  the  son  of  the  murdered  person,  is  busy 
in  court  during  the  whole  proceedings  ;  he  is  indulged 
with  permission  to  make  speeches  as  often  and  as  long 
as  he  pleases,  and  on  any  subject  that  may  occur  at 
the  moment.  The  public  prosecutor  and  another 
lawyer  are  employed  against  the  prisoners,  but  that 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  M.  Fualdes  should  not 
also  take  possession  of  the  court  at  liis  pleasure.  The 
best  possible  understanding  seems  to  have  existed 
between  him  and  the  judges  ;  he  abused  Bastide's 
advocate  in  outrageous  terms,  often  interrupted  the 
prisoners  in  their  defence,  and  favoured  the  audience 
with  long  accounts  of  his  mode  of  living  at  Paris, 
what  company  he  kept,  and  what  were  his  motives 
and  feelings  in  pursuing  the  assassins  of  his  father. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  nobleness  of  his  conduct, 
say  the  reporters  ;  and  the  audience  never  failed  to 
dissolve  in  tears  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth. 
When  the  accused  persons  take  the  undue  liberty  of 
cross-questioning  him,  the  court  murmurs  disapproba- 
tion !  The  display  of  grief  made  by  M.  Fualdes,  is 
scarcely  less  theatrical thanMadameManson'shorrors; 
but  what  is  most  offensively  ridiculous,  is  his  intole- 
rance and  impatience,  which  perpetually  goad  him  to 
interrupt  the  debates.  The  advocate  for  Jausion 
having  objected  to  the  testimony  of  a  domestic 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  murdered  man,  that 
I  2 
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his  statement  before  the  court  went  much  further  than 
his  deposition  before  the  Judge  of  Instruction,  M. 
Fualdes  gets  up  without  ceremony,  and  informs  the 
court,  that  his  servant  ought  to  be  easily  excused  for 
the  omission,  inasmuch  as  he  himself  could  scarcely 
at  first  bring  himself  to  believe  in  the  guilt  of 
Jausion  (then  on  his  trial).  "  I  was  in  my  bed," 
said  M.  Fualdes,  "  when  at  the  approach  of  that 
person  I  felt  an  indescribable  horror,  so  much  so, 
that  I  shrunk  beneath  the  clothes  to  avoid  his  sight. 
Itwas  then,  as  if  by  inspiration,  I  felt  convinced  he 
had  been  the  principal  instigator  of  the  nmrdcr  of 
my  father  !"  AH  this  goes  without  a  word  of  caution 
from  any  body  to  the  jury.  M.  Fualdes,  as  attentive 
to  the  inspirations  of  others  as  to  his  own,  requested 
the  court  to  order  a  file  of  armed  men  to  be  placed 
between  the  prisoners  and  JNIadarae  Manson,  that  she 
might  feel  reassured  ;  this  arrangement  of  the  scenery 
took  ])lace,  and  had  a  striking  effect  Madame 
]\Ianson  played  her  part  still  more  interestingly ; 
she  assured  M.  Fualdes,  with  whom  she  carried  on 
the  dialogue,  tliat  to  discover  the  assassins  of  his 
father,  she  would  give  all  she  had,  "  all,"  she  added 
with  a  sigh,  "  but  my  son." 

This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  miserable  mummery 
of  a  French  Court  of  Justice,  in  which  melo-dramatic 
scenes  of  nwck  sensibility,  are  acted  before  a  jury 
assembled  to  try  men  on  life  or  death.  What  are 
we  to  think,  when  we  find  the  Chief  Judge  exclaiming 
in  the  middle  of  the  trial  to  the  two  prisoners,  Bastidc 
and  Jausion,  "  You  certainly  wert in  Bancal'$ house; 
TEi.L  us  which  of  you  saved  the  life  of  a  female  ?" 
To  the  woman,  Bancal,  he  said,  "  You  know  you 
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are  guilty  ; "  aud  then  exhorted  her  to  look  at  the 
figure  of  Clirist,  suspended  over  his  head,  and  no 
longer  to  conceal  the  truth. 

The  President  having  again  affirmed,  by  way  of 
address  to  Bastide,  that  lie  was  in  the  house  of 
Bancal  the  night  of  the  murder,  Madame  Manson 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Avow,  wretch  .'"  This  indecent 
interruption  would  have  been  severely  rebuked  in 
England ;  but  in  France  "  all  hearts  trembled,"  says  the 
reporter.  She  had  just  declared,  be  it  remembered, 
that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  aftair  ;  yet  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  one  in  court,  not  even  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoners,  to  charge  the  jury,  as  they  valued  their 
consciences,  to  dismiss  entirely  from  their  attention 
the  mountebank  tricks  of  this  infamous  woman.  A 
M.  Amans  Rodat  is  then  invited  by  the  Judge  to  state 
in  court  a  sort  of  metaphysical  lecture,  which  he  de- 
livered one  day  to  Madame  Manson,  on  the  propriety 
of  speaking  the  truth  when  examined  in  a  case 
aflecting  men's  lives  and  the  punishment  of  murder. 
After  several  modest  excuses,  he  commenced  the 
repetition  of  his  discourse,  in  which  he  told  her,  that 
"  If  a  wicked  world  should  judge  of  her  by  appearances, 
it  would  at  the  same  time  say,  as  has  been  said  of  our 
first  mother.  Oh,  happy  fault  I"  "Go  on!  speak, 
sir  !"  said  the  President,  "  your  words  may  serve  for 
OUT  public  instruction." 

Two  hundred  and  forty  witnesses  were  examined 
for  the  prosecution ;  and  in  several  cases,  the  ridicule 
thrown  upon  the  name  of  judicial  investigation,  was 
as  great  as  the  insult  offered  to  justice.  Will  our 
readers  believe,  that  in  France,  in  the  year  1817,  a 
■vvitness  was  permitted  to  make  the  foilomng  statenaeut 
I  3 
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as  regular  evidence  against  a  man  on  trial  for  las  life  ? 
J.  Vignes,  who  described  himself  Professor,  being 
sworn  and  questioned,  deposed  as  follows  : 

"I  met  Bastide  on  the  19thof  March,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  day,  on  the  Boulevard  d'Estourmel, 
below  the  garden  of  IMr.  Seguret  I  said  to  my 
companion,  *  That  man  looks  like  arogive.'  '  He  belongs 
to  a  respectable  family,  however,'  said  my  friend. 
'  No  matter,'  replied  1,  *  he  carries  a  bad  look  with 
him.'  More  late  in  the  day,  I  was  in  the  sliop  of 
M.  Fontana,  the  jeweller,  with  the  same  person ; 
Bastide  again  passed  ;  I  wai  seized  with  horror,  and 
liastily  retired  into  the  shop.  *  You  will  get  yourself 
into  a  quarrel,'  said  my  companion.  '  I  cannot  help 
it ;  I  am  not  master  of  myself,'  I  replied.  When  I 
heard  of  the  affair  in  which  he  was  involved,  I  felt  no 
surprise,  and  I  observed  to  my  friend,  that  1  was  not 
deceived" 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  witness's  deposition  ;  and 
although  it  proves  nothing  but  his  consummate  folly, 
yet  Bastide  is  questioned  by  the  President  what  he 
has  to  say  to  this  testimony  !  Five  or  six  witnesses 
are  brought  in,  merel^^  to  say,  that  they  had  heard 
from  others,  that  these  others  had  heard  it  reported, 
that  M.  Fualdes  had  been  watched  for  a  considerable 
time  before  his  death.  A  Justice  of  Peace  is  examined, 
who  commences  his  testimony  by  declaring,  that  he 
has  nothing  at  all  to  say  in  regard  to  the  nmrder,  but 
that  he  has  been  told,  that  eighteen  years  ago  Bastide 
opened  a  cabinet  at  his  brother's,  and  took  out  some  papers ! 
For  the  first  and  only  time,  one  of  the  counsel  here 
rose,  and  said  that  the  jury  ought  to  distrust  the 
reasonings   and    surmises   of    witnesses,   who    should 
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confine  themselves  to  plain  and  applicable  facts.  The 
court,  who  had  listened  with  interest  to  the  physiog- 
nomist, stopped  the  advocate  in  this  proper  discharge 
of  his  duty,  and  begged  that  its  time  might  not  be 
occupied  by  such  unnecessary  remarks  !  In  the  act 
of  accusation,  it  is  said  that  Colard,  one  of  the  pri- 
soners, had  been  heard  to  declare,  that  he  would  take 
any  one's  life  away  for  twenty-five  louis  ;  that  the 
good  things  of  the  world  were  not  well  divided  ;  that 
the  rich  had  more  than  their  share  ;  and  that  if  every 
one  were  of  his  mind,  those  who  had  nothing,  would 
take  what  they  could.  The  jury  were  so  struck  by 
this  passage,  that  they  desired  it  might  be  read  to 
them  twice,  though  it  had  no  earthly  connexion  with 
the  case  they  had  to  try ;  and  the  Judge,  in  his  charge, 
particularly  alluded  to  this  atrocious  speech,  as  he 
called  it. 

The  jury  found  the  prisoners  Guilty  ;  but  the  whole 
proceedings  were  quashed  by  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

On  a  second  trial,  in  which  Madame  Manson  spoke 
out  more  plainly,  they  were  again  convicted.  "  Never," 
vsays  the  French  report  of  this  second  trial,  "has  a 
scene  so  eminently  dramatic  terrified  the  audience  of 
a  tribunal.  Never  did  the  Champraeles,  the  Clarions, 
the  Raucourts,  of  tragic  memory,  produce  on  their 
spectators  an  eflfect  so  prompt,  so  terrible.  The  voice, 
the  countenance,  the  attitude  of  Madame  Manson, 
in  making  the  terrible  reproach  to  Bastide,  cannot  be 
-described  !  Judges,  lawyers,  guards,  spectators,  and 
criminals,  all  turned  pale !  a  general  cry  was  raised  ; 
then  a  doleful  silence  took  place  ;  which  was  soon 
interrupted  by  a  peal  of  applause." 

How  different,  then,  is  the  administration  of  justice 
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and  the  proceedings  of  a  court  in  Fiance,  from  wliat 
it  is  in  England  !  Justice  in  England  would  have 
found  away  to  extract  the  truth  from  Madame  Manson 
without  theatrical  parade,  or  would  quietly  but 
severely  have  chastised  her  falsehoods,  and  examined 
and  settled  the  case  on  such  valid  evidence  as  could 
be  procured.  The  proceedings  would  have  borne  a 
firm,  clear,  distinct,  and  precise  character  ;  nothing 
but  substantial  and  applicable  facts  would  have  in- 
fluenced the  fate  of  the  accused,  who  would  have 
been  treated  with  humanity,  judged  impartiallyr. 
and  if  found  guilty,  punished  with  rigour. 


A  HIGH  AUTHORITY. 

Mr.  Curran  was  once  engaged  in  a  legal  argument; 
behind  him  stood  his  colleague,  a  gentleman  whose 
person  was  remarkably  tall  and  slender,  and  who  had 
originally  intended  to  take  orders.  The  Judge  ob- 
serving that  the  case  under  discussion  involved  a 
question  of  ecclesiastical  law  ;  •' Then,"  said  Curran, 
*'  1  can  refer  your  lordship  to  a  high  authority  behind 
nie,  who  was  once  intended  for  the  church,  though  in 
my  opinion,  he  was  fitter  for  the  steeple." 


MURDER  OF  SIR  THOMAS  OVERBURY. 

Among  the  persons  tried  for  tliis  dreadffil  murder, 
was  one  Simon,  a  servant  of  Sir  Thomas  Monson, 
who  is  said  to  have  saved  himself  by  a  "  pleasant 
answer.""  The  charge  against  him  was  for  carrying 
the  poisoned  dishes  to  Sir  'Jlionias  Overbury  in  the 
Tower.     On  his  trial,  tlie  Lord   Chiuf   Justice  Coke 
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said,  "  Simon,  you  have  had  a  hand  in  this  poisoning 
business."  "No,  my  good  lord,"  said  Simon,  "1 
had  but  one  finger  in  it,  which  almost  cost  me  my 
life ;  and  at  the  best,  cost  me  all  my  hair  and  nails." 

It  is  said  that  Simon  being  rather  curious,  and 
finding  the  syrup  swim  on  the  top  of  the  tart,  skimmed 
it  off  with  his  finger  and  tasted  it,  which  led  to  the 
injury  he  stated  on  his  trial. 

A  Mrs.  Turner  was  less  fortunate  than  Simon  :  she 
was  convicted  and  condemned.  When  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
her,  he  said,  "  that  as  she  was  the  first  inventress  and 
wearer  of  yellow  starched  ruffs  and  cuffs,  so  he  hoped 
she  would  be  the  last  that  wore  them  ;  and  for  that 
purpose,  strictly  charged  she  should  be  hanged  in  that 
garb,  that  the  fashion  might  end  in  shame  and  detes- 
tation." His  hope  was  fully  accomplished,  as  from 
the  day  she  vvas  executed,  neither  yellow  ruff  nor  cuff 
was  ever  seen  to  be  worn. 


DAUNTLESS  ADVOCATE. 

Mr.  (now  Lord)  Erskine,  in  his  defence  of  Mr, 
Home  Tooke,  made  the  following  remarkable  decla- 
ration : 

"  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Tooke  had  an  additional  motive 
for  appearing  to  be  the  supporter  of  Mr.  Paine.  The 
(Constitution  was  wounded  through  his  side.  I  blush  as  a 
Briton  to  recollect,  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
among  the  higher  orders  to  deprive  this  man  of  a 
British  trial.  This  is  the  clue  to  Mr.  Tooke's  conduct ; 
and  to  which,  if  there  should  be  no  other  witness,  I 
>vill  step  forward  to  be  examined.     I  assert  that  there 
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was  a  conspiracy  to  shut  out  Mr.  Paine  from  the 
privilege  of  being  defended ;  he  was  to  be  deprived 
of  counsel ;  and  1,  who  now  speak  to  you,  was 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  office  if  I  appeared  as 
his  advocate.  I  was  told  in  plain  terms,  that  I  must 
not  defend  JMr.  Paine.  1  did  defend  him,  and  I  did 
lose  my  qlfice."  Mr.  E.  was  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 

HORNE  TOOKE. 

Home  Tooke  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  but  did  not  seek  to  be  called  to  the 
bar  until  he  had  become  so  active  a  political  partisan, 
that  he  was  refused  to  be  admitted.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  eloquence,  skill,  and  acuteness  which  he 
displayed  on  his  trials,  he  would  have  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  this  profession,  had  he  been  called 
to  the  bar  in  early  life.  On  his  trial  during  six  days 
for  high  treason  in  1794,  he  exhibited  a  philosophic 
calmness  and  a  self-possession,  which  excited  much 
admiration.  As  he  had  conlided  his  defence  to  those 
able  advocates,  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  he  did 
little  more  than  cross-examine  the  witnesses  ;  but  on  a 
former  trial  for  a  libel  in  1776,  in  charging  the  king's 
troops  with  murder  in  the  alFair  at  Lexington  ;  he  was 
his  own  advocate,  and  defended  himself  with  great 
ability,  although  he  failed  in  obtaining  a  verdict  in 
his  favour.  This  trial  took  place  l)efore  he  had  as- 
.sumeri  the  surname  of  Tooke  ;  the  proceedings  were 
therefore  in  the  name  of  Home  only.  The  lirst  point 
he  urged  was,  that  if  a  defendant  in  a  case  of  libel  did 
not  call  witnesses,  his  defence  wouUl  determine  the 
proceedings,  and  that  the  Attorney  General  had  not 
«he  right  to  reply. 
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Lord  Mansfield  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  said, 
if  the  suflering  the  Attorney  General  to  rej)ly  was 
against  law,  it  was  an  irregularity  in  ihe  trial  for  whicli 
the  verdict  would  be  set  aside.  Thus  the  defendant 
would  have  his  remedy. 

Mr.  Home.  O  !  mj-  lord,  I  have  already  suffered 
under  your  lordship's  directing  nie  to  remedies.  The 
most  cruel  of  all  poisoners,  are  those  who  poison  our 
remedies.  Has  your  lordship  forgotten  ?  I  am  sure 
you  have  not  forgotten,  that  I  liave  once  before  in  my 
life,  had  the  hunour  to  be  tried  before  your  lordship 
for  a  pretended  libel.  My  lord,  this  matter  of  reply 
1  know  so  well  to  be  the  practice,  not  only  from  the 
intelligence  I  have  had  upon  that  subject,  but  from 
that  very  trial  at  Guildford,  on  the  action  brought 
against  me  by  the  present  Lord  Onslow.  My  lord, 
1  could  then  have  contradicted  his  evidence.  I  will 
just  mention  two  or  three  particulars  in  this  case.  It 
was  the  most  scandalous  one  that  ever  came  before  a 
court.  Your  lordship  cannot  forget  the  particulars. 
I  was  prosecuted  by  him  for  a  libel.  On  the  first 
action  that  he  brought,  I  obtained  a  nonsuit.  Upon 
that,  a  fresh  action  was  brought.  To  that  fresh  action, 
in  order  to  try  it  in  Surrey,  where  the  plaintiff  had  his 
influence,  words  spoken  a  year  or  two  before  were 
added,  words  of  a  different  nature,  and  upon  a  dif- 
ierent  subject.  We  came  to  trial  before  your  lordship, 
and  I  do  remember  some  very  strong  cases  (which 
indeed  1  intended  to  have  published)  of  your  lord- 
ship's practice  in  that  trial.  But,  my  lord,  however 
impatient  1  may  be  thought  to  be,  I  am  very  patient 
tmder  personal  injuries.  I  have  never  complained  of 
the  practices  used  against  me  on  that  trial,  nor  of  the 
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mistakes  (to  speak  gentlj)  which  your  lordship  made. 
Your  lordship  then  told  me,  as  now,  that  I  should 
have  a  remedy. 

Lord  Mansfield,  If  I  remember  right,  you  had  & 
remedy  there,  for  it  was  determined  not  to  be  action- 
able. 

Mr.  Home.  True,  my  lord,  but  it  cost  me  o£^00' 
The  remedy  was  almost  as  bad  as  the  verdict  would 
have  been. 

Lord  Mansfield.  There  must  be  em  end. 

Mr.  Home.  Not  of  this  objection. 

Lord  Mansfield.  No ;  an  end  of  going  out  of  the 
cause.     You  must  behave  decently  and  properly. 

Mr.  Home.  I  will  surely  behave  properly. 

Mr.  Home  proceeded  to  make  some  powerful  obser- 
vations on  the  rights  and  advantages  of  a  grand  jury, 
and  contended  strongly  against  ex-officio  informations, 
and  the  justice  of  special  juries. 

"In  the  striking  of  a  special  jury,*'  he  said,  "  the 
Sheriff's  officer  stands  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
his  clerk,  and  so  forth  ;  and  while  the  names  are  taken, 
if  a  name  (for  they  know  their  distinction) — if  a  name 
which  they  do  not  like  occurs  and  turns  up,  the 
SherilF's  officer  says,  "  O,  sir,  he  is  dead."  The 
defendant,  who  does  not  know  all  the  world,  and 
cannot  know  all  the  names  in  that  book,  does  not 
desire  a  dead  man  for  his  juryman.  "  Sir,  that  man 
has  retired,"  "  That  man  docs  not  live  any  longer 
where  he  did."  "  Sir,  that  man  is  too  old."  "  Sir, 
this  man  has  failed,  and  become  a  bankrupt."  "  Sir, 
this  man  will  not  attend."  "  O,"  it  is  then  said  very 
reasonably, "  let  us  have  men  that  will  attend,  otherwise 
the  purpose  of  a  special  jury  is   defeated."      Thi* 
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Seemed  very  extraordinary  to  rae.  And  two  of  those 
'A'hom  the  officer  objected  to,  I  saved.  I  begged  hird 
hot  to  kill  men  thus  without  remorse,  as  they  have 
done  in  America,  merely  because  he  understood  them 
to  be  friends  of  liberty  ;  that  it  was  very  true  we 
should  see  them  alive  next  week  and  happy,  but  I 
said,  let  them  be  alive  to  this  cause.  The  first  name 
I  took  notice  of,  was  Mr.  Sainsbury,  a  tobacconist  on 
Ludgate  Hill.  The  Sherift's  officer  .said  he  had  been 
dead  seven  months.  Now,  as  I  happen  to  be  a 
snuff  taker,  and  buy  my  snuff  at  his  shop,  I  knew 
Mr.  Sainsbury  was  not  so  long  dead.  I  asked  him 
strictly  if  he  knew  Mr.  Sainsbury  was  dead,  and  how 
long  he  had  been  dead  ?  "  Six  or  seven  months." 
I  said,  "  why  I  read  his  name  to  day ;  he  must  then 
be  dead  within  a  day  or  two  ;"  for  I  saw  in  the  news- 
papers, that  Mr.  Sainsbury  was  appointed  by  the 
City  of  London,  one  of  the  committee  to  receive 
the  toll  of  the  Thames  navigation;  and  as  the 
City  of  London  does  not  often  appoint  dead  men  for 
these  purposes,  I  concluded  that  the  Sheriff's  officer 
was  mistaken ;  so  Mr.  Sainsbury  was  permitted  to 
be  put  down  among  you,  gentlemen,  appointed  for 
this  special  jury.  Another  gentleman  was  a  Mr. 
Territ.  The  book  said,  he  lived,  I  think,  in  Puddle- 
dock.  The  Sheriff's  officer  said,  "  that  gentleman  was 
retired  ;  he  was  gone  into  the  country ;  he  did  not 
live  in  town."  It  is  true,  he  does  frequently  go  into 
the  country  ;  but  his  fixed  residence  is  in  town.  His 
name  was  likewise  admitted  with  some  struggle.  Now 
what  follow  ed  ?  This  dead  man  and  this  retired  man 
were  both  struck  out  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury; 
the  very  men  whom  the  Sheritfs  officer  had  killed  and 
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sent  into  the  country,  were  struck  out,  and  not  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  the  jury." 

The  Attorney  General,  Sir  Edward  (afterwards 
Lord)  Thurlow,  next  came  under  the  severe  notice  of 
the  defendant. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Home,  "the  language  of 
the  Attorney  General  forces  me  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  a  subject  which  is  the  most  disagreeable  for  a 
man  to  speak  of,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  when  he  appears 
as  I  do,  a  defendant.  He  has  charged  this  libel  as  it 
is  called,  with  being  full  of  "ribaldry.  Billingsgate, 
scurrility,  balderdash,  and  impudence."  I  have  not 
used  a  word  that  he  did  not  use  ;  and  yet  he  pays  me 
a  compliment,  and  says,  he  never  knew  so  much  of 
my  talents  and  learning  as  at  this  time.  The  gentle- 
man's memory  is  short ;  I  would  have  forgot  it,  if  he 
had  not.  He  represents  me  to  you  in  the  light  of  a 
scurrilous,  ribald,  balderdash,  Billhigsgate,  impudent 
fellow.  That  boldness  with  which  I  defend  the  right 
of  the  subject,  will  not  with  any  man,  who  has  a 
regard  for  the  right  of  the  subject,  pass  for  impudence  ; 
those  who  know  any  thing  of  me,  must  judge  whether 
I  am  imjnident  on  other  occasions. 

"  Gentlemen,  he  has  followed  in  this  description  of 
rae  which  he  has  given,  and  in  that  character  with 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  clothe  me  ;  he  has  fol- 
lowed the  old  practice  of  some  ingenious  tyrant^, 
who  used  to  dress  up  men  in  tlie  skins  of  beasts,  tn 
order  to  encourage  the  dogs  to  worry  them.  Just  so 
this  gentleman  dresses  up  his  victims,  in  the  characters 
of  beasts,  in  order  to  expose  them  to  your  indignation. 
He  had  no  pretence  wliatever,  for  representing  me  in 
that  light.  I  do  the  more  wonder  at  this  language 
from  liim,  because  he  knew  me  better." 
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Mr.  Home  then  proceeded  to  relate  how  tlie  Attor- 
ney General  had  formerly  sought  to  be  acquainted 
with  him,  and  had,  in  fact,  been  in  his  company  for 
some  hours  ;  but  whether  out  of  curiosity,  as  people  go 
to  see  a  raree  show,  or  not,  he  would  not  determine. 

Mr.  Wilkes  happened  to  be  on  the  Bench  during 
the  trial,  and  laughed  much  at  some  observations  in 
Mr.  Home's  defence,  which  occasioned  him  thus  to 
notice  the  circumstance.  He  said,  "  1  have  the  plea- 
sure to  see,  that  there  sits  a  gentlemaa  by  the  Judge 
who  is  now  trying  me,  who  has,  as  well  as  myself, 
charged  the  king's  troops  with  murder;  a  charge 
which  at  that  time  excited  great  abhorrence  and  de- 
testation against  him.  The  Judge  and  that  gentleman 
have  been  laughing  all  the  time  of  this  trial ;  they 
have  enjoyed  each  other's  company  exceedingly. 
Well,  gentlemen,  (turning  towards  Lord  Mansfield, 
and  Mr.  Wilkes),  I  have  caused  another  laugh  it  ap- 
pears ;  but  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  think,  that  if  ever 
I  come  out  of  prison  again,  (if  you  are  so  kind  as  to 
put  me  there)  1  too  may  have  the  honour,  if  it  be  one, 
of  sitting  cheek  by  cheek  with  the  Judge,  and  laugh- 
ing at  some  other  libeller.  But,  gentlemen,  1  have 
wandered ;  though  if  I  am  to  be  shut  up  so  soon,  a 
few  excursions  before  it  may  be  excused." 

Mr.  Home  was  found  guilty  of  the  libel. 

When  he  was  brought  up  to  receive  the  sentence  of 
the  court,  he  moved  an  arrest  of  judgment  on  various 
grounds  ;  but  particularly  "  that  the  information  on 
which  he  was  tried,  did  not  specifically  charge  him 
with  any  crime,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  charge  was 
of  a  constructive  nature." 
K  2 
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The  Attorney  General  said,  he  had  expected  a  very 
different  kind  of  argument  from  the  defendant.  To 
say  that  not  any  thing  like  a  criminal  charge  had  been 
averred  in  the  information,  was  surely  to  be  attributed 
to  a  perversion  of  the  mnderstanding,  for  the  charge 
was  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Home,  in  reply,  "However  the  expectations 
of  the  Attorney  General  may  have  been  excited, 
I  will  answer  for  it,  that  his  wishes  have  not  kept 
pace  with  them.  Mr.  Attorney  General  might  expect 
it  to  be  proved,  that  the  advertisement  was  neither 
false,  scandalous,  iior  seditious,  but  he  could  not 
wish  for  such  proof.  It  would  entirely  defeat  the 
designs  of  the  prosecution.  The  learned  gentleman 
has  therefore  spared  me  the  trouble  of  advancing 
such  arguments  with  effect,  by  not  choosing  to  combat 
thera  on  the  trial.  The  crown  officer  has  also  been 
excessively  obliging  in  another  respect ;  he  has  not 
perplexed  the  business  with  cases  and  precedents,  nor 
has  he  enlivened  the  dulness  of  the  argument  by  either 
his  oratory  or  his  wit.  Both  these  the  learned 
Attorney  General  may  possess,  but  lie  has  not  chosen 
to  make  a  display  of  either." 

Mr.  Home  then  quoted  the  case  of  I^ord  Russel, 
who  was  charged  with  a  design  "  to  seize  the  king's 
guards,"  an  expression  which  Judge  Atkins  said,  was 
too  vague  and  indeterminate.  "  And  who,"  said  he, 
"  are  the  king's  troops  alluded  to  in  the  information 
against  ni«  ?  ITiey  have  not  beep  defined.  But 
admitting  that  they  had,  was  it  ])hysically  impossible 
that  any  of  the  king's  troops  sliould  commit  murder  ? 
As  to  the  epithet  of  '  libel,'  so  frequently  adopted 
by  the  Attorney  General,  what  is  a  libel  -*     Is   the 
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word  so  technically  descriptive?  By  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  the  act  of  sending  a  '  wooden  gun' 
to  a  man,  has  been  deemed  a  libel,  as  in  the  case 
of  Thickncsse,  who  was  sentenced  for  the  libel  of 
sendinjj;  a  wooden  gun  to  Lord  Orwell  ?  The  language 
about  libels  is  only  the  jargon  of  uncertainty. 

"  The  words  *  of  and  '  concerning,'  as  they  stand 
in  the  information,  I  strongly  object  to,  on  account 
of  their  legal  informality.  The  word  *  concerning,' 
means  seeing  together,  and  is  applicable  to  persons 
who  participate,  at  the  same  tune,  in  the  sight  of  a 
thing.  In  this,  which  is  the  only  sense  of  the  word, 
it  is  not  applied  in  the  information.  If  the  meaning 
of  one  word  may  be  tortured,  that  of  many  may  be 
misapplied.  A  charge  can  only  be  specified  by  the 
most  rigid  attention  to  the  meaning  of  words." 

Mr.  Home  then  prayed,  that  on  these  grounds 
judgment  might  not  be  passed  upon  him. 

Lord  Mansfield,  after  a  few  observations,  proposed 
that  Mr.  Home  should  be  committed,  and  brought 
up  on  the  following  Monday. 

Mr.  Home.  Will  your  lordship  commit  me  before  I 
am  legally  convicted? 

The  commitment  was  dropped.  On  the  Monday 
the  Attorney  General  again  prayed  the  judgment  of 
the  court  on  Mr.  Home,  who  had  been  convfeted  of 
an  "  audacious,  false,  and  wicked  libel." 

Mr.  Home,  with  great  spirit  and  good  temper,  re- 
plied. "  I  am,"  said  he,  "  as  little  given  to  audacity, 
as  the  Attorney  General,  or  any  other  gentleman  in 
this  court.  He  says  my  language  and  style  is  low, 
and  that  I  look  only  for  the  praise  of  a  mob.  Tliis 
is  his  language,  not  mine.  It  has  been  my  misfortune 
K  S 
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to  have  a  liberal  education  ;  and  that  mob  has  paid 
him  as  much  tribute  as  it  has  done  me.  It  is  likewise 
my  misfortune  not  to  be  poor  ;  I  never  said  I  was. 
If  I  had,  I  should  here  have  joined  with  the  Attorney 
General,  and  craved  the  lenity  of  the  court ;  but  I 
never  did  ask  a  favour  of  them,  and  I  hope  I  never 
shall.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  my  notions  of  huma- 
nity differ  videly  from  those  of  the  Attorney  General, 
and  it  cannot  be  flying  in  the  face  of  justice  not  to 
shrink  from  her  presence.  I  believe  I  did  say  for- 
merly, that  I  even  dared  any  thing  your  lordships 
should  do  against  me ;  and  I  now  do,  for  I  am  con- 
fident that  your  lordships  dare  not  do  wrong. 

The  sentence  was,  that  he  should  be  imprisoned 
twelve  months,  be  fined  o£200,  and  find  sureties  for 
his  good  behaviour  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Home.  My  lord,  I  am  not  at  all  aware 
of  what  is  meant  by  finding  sureties  for  good  be- 
haviour for  three  years.  It  is  that  part  of  the 
sentence  which  perhaps  I  shall  find  most  difficulty 
in  complying  with. 

Lord  Mansfield.     It  is  a  common  addition. 

Mr.  Home.     And  it  may  be  a  common  hardship. 

Mr,  Justice  Aston.  Not  to  repeat  offences  of  this 
sort. 

Mr.  Home.     Of  this  sort  ? 

Lord  Mansfield.      Any  misdemeanour. 

Mr  Justice  Aston.  Whatever  shall  be  construed 
bad  behaviour. 

Mr.  Home.  If  your  lordships  would  imprison  me 
for  these  three  years,  I  should  be  safer,  because  I 
cannot  foresee  but  that  the  most  meritorious  action  of 
ray  life  may  be  construed  to  be  of  the  same  nature^ 
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Lord  Mansfield.      You  must  be  tried  by  a  jury,  by 

your  country,  and  be  convicted.     You  know  it  is  a 

common  addition.     You  know  it  yourself  very  well. 


BILLINGSGATE  RHETORIC. 

An  action  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1794 
between  two  Billingsgate  fishwomen,  afforded  two 
junior  Barristers  an  opportunity  of  displaying  much 
small  wit. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  stated,  that  his  client, 
Mrs.  Isaacs,  laboured  in  the  humble,  but  honest  voca- 
tion of  a  fishwoman,  and  that  while  she  was  at  Bil- 
lingsgate market,  making  those  purchases,  which  were 
afterwards  to  furnish  dainty  meals  to  her  customers, 
the  defendant  Davis  grossly  insulted  her,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  market  people,  called  her  a 
thief,  and  another,  if  possible,  still  more  opprobrious 
epithet.  The  learned  counsel  exjjatiated  at  consi- 
derable length  on  the  value  and  importance  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  contempt,  miserj',  and  ruin,  consequent 
upon  the  loss  of  it.  "  Character,  ray  lord,"  continued 
he,  "  is  as  dear  to  a  fishwoman,  as  it  is  to  a  duchess. 
If  '  the  little  worm  we  tread  on  feels  a  pain,  as  great 
as  a  giant  when  he  dies  ;'  if  the  vital  faculties  of  a 
sprat,  are  equal  to  those  of  a  whale  ;  why  may  not 
the  feelings  of  a  humble  retailer  of  '  live  cod,'  and 
•  dainty  fresh  salmon,'  be  as  acute  as  those  of  the 
highest  rank  in  society  ?"  Another  aggravation  of 
this  case,  the  learned  counsel  said,  was,  that  his  client 
was  an  Oid  Maid  ;  with  what  indignation,  then,  must 
she  hear  that  foul  word  applied  to  her,  used  by  the 
Moor  of  Venice  to  his  wife  ?    His  client  was  not  vin- 
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dictive,  and  only  sought  to  rescue  her  character,  and 

to  be  restored  to  that  place  in  society  sl>e  had  so  long 

maintained. 

The  Judge  enquired  if  that  was  the  sole  object  of 
the  plaintiff,  or  was  it  baiting  with  a  sprat  to  catch  a 
herring  ? 

Two  witnesses  proved  the  words  used  by  the  de- 
fendant. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  said,  his  learned  bro- 
llier  on  the  opposite  side  had  been  Jiomider'mg  for 
some  time,  and  lie  could  not  but  think  that  Mrs.  Isaacs 
was  ixjiatjish  to  come  into  court  with  such  an  action. 
This  was  the  lirst  time  he  had  ever  heard  of  a  iish- 
wonian  complaining  of  abuse.  The  action  originated 
at  Billingsgate,  and  the  words  spoken  (for  he  would 
not  deny  tliat  they  had  been  used)  were  nothing 
more  than  the  customary  language,  the  lex  nonscripta, 
by  which  all  disputes  were  settled  at  that  place.  If 
the  court  were  to  sit  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the 
language  at  Billingsgate,  the  sittings  would  be  inter- 
minable, actions  would  be  as  plentiful  as  mackerel 
at  Midsummer,  nud  the  Billingsgate  fishwomen  would 
oftener  have  a  new  suit  in  Guildhall,  than  on  their 
backs.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  learned  counsel 
called  on  the  jury  to  reduce  the  damages  to  a  s/inwjp. 

V^erdict.     Damages,  One  Penny. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  TREASON. 

However  justly  the  severity  of  the  English  laws 
may  be  complained  of,  there  is  one  branch  of  them 
which  liijs  1)1(11   luucli  narrowed,  ihat  respecting  the 
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crime  of  high  treason,  which  no  h>nger  includes  the 
printing  or  publishing  of  malicious  or  slanderous 
libels.  The  last  person  who  suffered  for  high  treason 
of  this  kind,  was  William  Anderton,  a  printer,  who 
was  tried  in  the  fifth  j^eai  of  William  and  Mary.  Poor 
Anderton,  it  was  afterwards  proved,  was  innocent ; 
and  the  person  who  actually  printed  and  published 
the  book  for  which  he  had  been  cast  and  executed, 
was  soon  after  tried,  and  also  condemned.  The  prin- 
cipal witness  against  Anderton,  was  an  infamous 
fellow  of  the  name  of  Stephens,  whose  evidence 
would  not,  at  the  present  day,  have  been  received. 

The  Chief  Justice,  Treby,  in  summing  up,  did 
every  thing  to  convict  the  prisoner,  whom  he  accused 
of  being  an  ill-minded  and  disaffected  person  ;  and 
then  he  quoted,  as  precedents,  the  cases  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  and  Lord  Cobham,  who  lived  almost  a 
century  before  printing  was  introduced. 

The  jury  having  retired  to  consider  of  a  verdict, 
were,  after  two  hours  debate,  most  of  tliem  inclined 
to  acquit  the  prisoner  ;  but  there  was  "  one  amongst 
them  who  loved  mischief,  and  was  for  hanging  men 
for  being  Jacobites,  not  fur  being  guilty.  This  man 
afterwards  acknowledged,  that  the  evidence  did  not 
amount  to  proof  of  the  fact ;  but,  said  he,  '  What  of 
that  ?'  I  believed  he  was  guilty ;  and  I  will  hang  a 
hundred  of  them  on  half  so  much  evidence." 

When  the  jury  returned,  and  were  asked  whether 
they  were  agreed  in  their  verdict,  one  of  them  an- 
swered. No;  on  which  the  court  fro'wned,  and  appeared 
much  displeased.  The  foreman  of  the  jwvy  then  put 
.this  question  to  the  bench  ;  "  Whether  the  having 
^hese  libels  in  his  possession,  without  making  anv-  fyrr 
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thci  use  of  them,  did  affect  the  prisoner  as  to  life  ?" 
This  question,  Ihougli  very  pertinent,  was  not  very 
pleasing ;  and  after  some  frowning  and  pouting,  the 
court  answered,  "  No;"  but  added,  that  was  not  the 
business  of  the  jury,  who  were  to  find  the  printing, 
which  was  a  sufficient  overt  act. 

A  Jurytnan.  My  lord,  our  foreman  is  of  opinion 
tliis  fact  is  not  proved. 

Court.  Whether  it  be  proved  or  not,  you  ought 
not  to  determine;  the  bare  finding  the  books  in  liis 
custody  would  not  be  treason  ;  but  the  case  is,  gentle- 
men, here  is  a  man  that  has  a  printing  press,  to  which 
no  man  has  admission  but  himself ;  and  this  man  is 
found  with  an  errata,  so  that  he  must  needs  print  the 
treason. 

A  Juryman.  'Tis  a  very  strong  presumption,  my 
lord. 

Baron  PoiceU.  A  violent  presumption  is  as 
nnidj  as  if  a  man  had  been  there,  and  done  it  him- 
self. 

The  jury  were  then  sent  back;  and  after  three 
hours  deliberation,  brought  in  a  verdict  ij  Guilty,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  who  told  them  that  they 
were  good  and  honest  men. 


RIGHT  OF  BY-STANDERS. 

On  Colonel  Lilburne's  trial  for  returning  from  tlie 
bunishnient  to  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  con- 
signed him,  the  proceedings  occupied  seven  days, 
during  which  Lilburne,  as  on  every  preceding   occa- 
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sion,   boldly   defended  himself.      He  demanded  the 
oyer   of  the  Act  of  Parliament  on  uhich  the  indict- 
ment was  grounded.      It  was  refused,  and  (says  the 
report   of  the  trial)  "  furious  hurley  barleys"   hap- 
pened between  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Recorder,  the 
prison^,  and   several   persons  in  court ;  when  a  Mr. 
Thomas  Prince  pressed  to  be  heard,  and  told  the  Lord 
Mayor  "that    it  was   the    known   law   of  England, 
that   any   by-stander  whatever  might  speak  for  the 
prisoner's  benefit  at  the  bar,   especially  when  they 
apprehended  the  prisoner  was  like   to  be  wronged, 
and  denied  his  birth-right,  the   benefit  of  the  law  ; 
and  this  privilege,  my  lord,  by  order   of  the   court, 
you   have  granted  me,   and  other  of  Mr.  Lilburne's 
friends,  as   our  right  by  law  to   speak  in  his  behalf 
when  we  see  things  urged  against  him,  against  reason 
and  right  ;  and  therefore,  my  lord,  the  thing  that  Mr. 
Lilburne  demands  about  his  oyer,  or  hearing  read  the 
Act     of  Parliament  upon  which   the    indictment   is 
founded,    and  the  judgment   upon  which   the   act  is 
grounded,  and  the  crimes  that  ought  to  be  the  original 
of  all,  is  so  essentially  his  right,  that  it  is  an  amaze- 
ment to  me  to  see  it  disputed  ;  and  also  it  is  a  wonder 
to   me,  that   any  man  that    pretends  so  much    as  to 
know  the  very  first  rudiments,  or  the  very  first  foot- 
steps  of  the   law,   as  Mr.    Recorder   doth,    should 
endeavour  to  deny  such  a  thing,  so  commonly  prac- 
tised in  every  ordinary  court   of  justice,  in  the  case 
of  every  ordinary  bond  and  bill  that  a  suit  is  com- 
menced upon." 

The  court  with  violence  and  fury  interrupte'd  Mr. 
Prince;  the  Recorder  commanded  the  prisoner  3t  his 
peril  to  deliver  in  his  exceptions  ;  tlie  counsel  called 
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for  his  condemnation  ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  cotxi 
pressed  forward  to  gag  his  raouth,  when  Lilburne, 
perceiving  the  violence  and  fury  of  the  court,  with 
an  earnest,  ardent,  and  loud  voice,  cried  out,  "  My 
lord,  will  you  murder  me  without  right  of  law,  by 
robbing  me  of  my  birth- right,  and  denying  me  my 
oyer,  which  is  as  much  my  right  by  law,  as  the  blood 
that  runs  in  my  veins?  My  lord,  are  you  afraid 
and  ashamed  to  produce  that  Act  of  Parliament  upon 
which  you  pretend  to  ground  your  indictment,  upon 
which  you  would  take  away  my  life?  My  lord,  if 
you  thus  proceed,  you  will  give  me  and  the  people 
cause  to  believe,  that  there  never  was  such  an  Act  of  • 
Parliament  as  you  pretend,  nor  such  a  judgment  as 
it  pretends,  to  be  the  execution  of;  nor  no  such  crime 
ever  committed  or  acted,  as  any  judgment  of  felony 
can  be  imagined  to  be  grounded  upon  ;  but  that 
rather  all  your  proceedings  against  me,  from  first  td 
last,  are  a  malicious  and  packed  conspiracy  against  me 
to  murder  me,  and  without  ground  or  cause  to  take 
away  my  life.  For  whose  life  have  I  feloniously 
taken  away  or  endangered  ?  And  if  none  of  all 
these  things  in  the  least  can  be  laid  unto  my  charge, 
or  never  were,  where  is  the  act  of  felon3'  that  1  have 
committed,  upon  which  I  am  endeavoured  to  be: 
hanged  ?" 

Lilburne  was  then  called  upon  for  his  exceptions  ; 
but  these  were  in  the  hands  of  his  counsel,  who  were 
in  the  country,  and  who  had  advised  him  first  to 
demand  oyer  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Several  of 
his  friends  who  stood  near  him,  cried  out  there  was 
a  snare  laid  for  him  ;  and  bid  liiin  rather  die,  than  stir 
an  inch  from   his   counsel's    honest,  just,   and    safe 
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i  ustructions.  Lilbume  then  said,  to  Jet  the  world  know 
that  he  was  no  baffler,  nor  procrastinator  of  time; 
nor  had  any  thing  of  gnilt,  fear,  or  dread  within  him, 
althoueh  it  was  never  so  much  to  his  wrong,  he 
would  tender  the  rough  draught  of  his  exceptions, 
a  fuir  copy  not  having  been  engrossed.  The  court 
were  pleased  to  receive  it. 

The  jury,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  trial,  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  The  proceedings  of  the 
last  three  days  have  never  been  published,  but  Lil- 
bume is  said  to  have  made  an  admirable  defence. 


PASSING  SENTENCE. 
A  Recordcrof  modern  times,  in  passing  sentence  at 
the  Old  Bailej'  on  a  prisoner  of  the  name  of  Nott, 
who  was  convicted  of  obtaining  money  on  false  pre- 
tences, for  telling  fortunes,  said,  "  Prisoner,  you  are 
much  too  clever  a  man  to  remain  in  tiiis  country." 
This  remark,  so  inconsistent  with  the  solemnity  and 
dignity  of  a  Judge,  was  well  reproved  in  the  following 

IMPROMPTU. 

The  Fi. r  resolved,  after  grave  consultation. 

That  Nott  was  too  clever  to  stay  in  the  nation  ; 
No  talents  in  leaving  the  realm  would  complain. 
If  his  own  were  the  standard  of  who  should  remain. 

A  fellow  in  Dublin  had  once  committed  some 
trifling  offence,  for  which  the  Judge  pronounced  the 
following  sentence  : 

Judge.  "  The  sentence  of  the  court  is,  that  yoit 
shall  be  flogged  from  the  Bank  to  the  Quay." 

L 
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Prisoner  (hastily  interrupting  the  Judge).  "  Thaidc 
you,  ray  lord,  you  have  done  your  worst." 

Judge.     No — and  back  again. 

A  circumstance  of  a  similar  nature  took  place  at 
the  Leeds  Borough  Sessions  in  April,  1818.  As  soon 
as  the  court  had  pronounced  the  sentence  of  transpor- 
tation for  seven  years  upon  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Uttley,  the  prisoner,  with  hardened  assurance,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  wish  you  may  all  sit  there  till  I  come 
back  again !"  On  this,  the  court  directed  that  he 
should,  in  addition  to  his  other  sentence,  be  flogged. 

In  these  cases  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  discretion 
seems  to  have  been  far  enough ;  but  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  following? 

A  prisoner  of  the  name  of  Hopwood  was  convicted 
at  the  Salisbury  Assizes  for  stealing  a  sack  of  oats, 
and  sentenced  by  Mr.  Justice  Park  to  eighteen  months 
imprisonment  and  hard  labour  ;  but  immediately,  on 
the  sentence  being  pronounced,  he  had  the  effrontery 
(as  the  report  says)  to  direct  an  impertinent  question 
to  his  lordship  respecting  the  wages  for  his  hard 
labour,  which  he  wished  to  know  how  he  was  to 
recover.  The  learned  Judge  instantly  ordered  his 
sentence  not  to  be  recorded,  and  altered  it  to  seven 
years'  transportation. 

It  appears  by  this  statement,  that  although  eighteen 
months  iniprisonnicnt  was  considered  an  adequate 
punishment  for  that  transgression  of  the  public  law 
u|)Oii  which  the  man  was  arraigned,  yet  for  the  offence 
of  making  an  impertinent  remark  to  a  Judge,  the  cri- 
minality of  whicli  is  neither  declared  by  statute,  nor 
otherwise  recognized  among  indictable  delinquencies. 
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the  oflfender  was  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transporta- 
tion. The  crime  of  impertinence,  if  it  be  a  crime, 
for  which  this  very  severe  punishment  was  awarded, 
is  surely  not  of  so  very  dangerous  a  nature  to  society, 
as  to  require  the  hasty  and  heavy  judgment  with 
which  it  was  visited  on  this  occasion. 


RIGHT  TO  SPEAK  BEFORE  PLEADING. 

When  Mr.  Christopher  Love  was  tried  for  high 
treason,  he  addressed  the  court  previous  to  his  plead- 
ing to  the  indictment,  but  was  interrupted  by  the 
Attorney  General.  Mr.  Love  insisted  upon  the  same 
liberty  that  had  been  granted  to  Mr.  Lilburne. 

Lord  President,     He  did  plead  first. 

Mr.  Love.  No,  my  lord,  he  did  not  plead  first,  and 
I  have  much  to  move  before  I  plead. 

Lord  President.  You  can  say  nothing  till  you 
plead. 

Mr.  Love.     My  lord,  I  desire  not  much  time. 

Attorney-General  (Prideaux).  My  lord,  let  the 
time  now  insisted  on  be  what  time  it  will,  Mr.  Love 
will  have  time  to  speak  for  himself ;  and  it  is  so  far 
from  being  to  the  point,  that  it  is  trifling.  And  this 
rather  makes  him  seem  guilty,  tlian  it  gives  him  any 
acquittance. 

Mr,  Love.  Prove  me  guilty  first,  sir  ;  do  not  pre- 
judge me. 

The  indictment  was  then  read  ;  but  Mr.  Love  still 
refused  to  plead,  until  the  court  was  proceeding  to 
pass  judgment  upon  him,  when  he  pleaded  Not 
Guilty.  Mr.  Love  made  a  long  and  able  defence, 
concluding  with  the  words  of  Jeremiah  to  the  Ruler 
L   2 
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of  Israel :  "  As  for  nie,  behold  1  am  in  jour  hands; 
do  M  ith  nie  as  seemetli  good  and  meet  unto  you  ;  but 
know  ve  for  certain,  that  if  ye  put  mc  to  death,  3'e 
hhall  surely  bring  innocent  blood  upon  yourselves  ;" 
but  1-  will  say  as  the  Apostle  did,  "1  hope  better' 
tilings  of  you,  though  1  thus  speak."  Mr.  Love 
was  found  guilty.,  and  suliered  on  Tower  Hill, 

Love  v\ as  quite  right  in   stating  that  Lilburne   did 
not  plead  first. 

*'  The  prisoner/'  says  the  State  Trials,  speaking  of 
Lilburne  "  being  brought  to  the  bar  before  he  was 
arraigned,  desired  to  be  lieard  ;  which  being  granted 
iiiui,  he  objected  to  his  being  tried  by  a  special  com- 
mission of  oyer  and  terminer:  he  complained  of  his 
being  apprehended  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  and 
not  by  tlie  civil  magistrate  ;  that  his  chamber  and 
jio;.-kets  had  been  searched,  and  his  estate,  to  the  value 
of  three  thousand  pounds,  seized  without  legal  process  ; 
anil  of  his  being  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  no  allow- 
ance made  him,  as  other  prisoners  used  to  have,  who 
were  confined  there.  He  demanded  also  to  hear  the 
counnission  read,  by  which  the  court  was  held  ;  which 
he  tliouglit  not  agreeable  to  the  petition  of  rights,  and 
ihe  rest  of  the  good  old  laws  of  England. 

"To  this  Mr.  Prideaux,  the  Attorney-General,  an- 
swered :  that  this  was  not  a  special,  but  a  general 
counnission  of  oyer  and  terminer,  in  the  usual  form  ; 
(hat  it  had  been  reatl  before  he  came,  and  that  the 
l)ili  had  been  found  against  him  by  the  Grand  In- 
(juest. 

"  Judge  Jermyn  also  informed  him,  that  the  court 
was  constituted  l)y  the  su|)reme  authority  of  England; 
I  hat  their  commission  was  founded    on   the  statute  of 
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1  West.  2,  which  the  barons  obtained  in  their  wars' 
and  purchased  by  the  sword,  for  the  liberties  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  subject  ;  that  he  was  to  answer  the 
charge  of  opposing  the  supreme  power,  now  settled 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  not  newly  erected,  but 
revived  ;  for  it  was  so  in  the  Saxon  and  in  the  Roman 
times  ;  requiring  the  prisoner  to  put  himself  upon  his 
trial,  and  hold  up  his  hand  at  the  bar. 

"  Lilburne  replied,  he  had  good  reasons  to  believe 
their  commission  to  be  illegal,  and  desired  all  the  good 
people  present  to  take  notice,  that  they  refused  the 
reading  the  commission,  by  which  they  went  about  to 
take  away  his  life  ;  nor  did  he  know  the  meaning  of 
holding  up  his  hand  :  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  a  tick- 
lish point ;  he  might  throw  away  his  life,  if  he  held 
it  up  before  he  knew  what  it  meant. 

"  To  which  Judge  Keble  answered,  it  was  to  sig- 
nify he  was  the  person  they  enquired  for  ;  and  if  he 
did  but  own  himself  to  be  John  Lilburne,  it  should 
be  sutficient. 

"  Then  Lilburne  said,  his  name  was  John  Lilburne, 
son  to  Mr.  Richard  Lilburne,  of  Durham,  a  Freeman 
of  London,  and  late  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Par- 
liament's array  ;  but  desired  they  would  not  surprise 
him  with  punctilios. 

"  The  court  told  him,  if  he  talked  of  punctilios, 
they  would  put  a  stop  to  that  language.  Lilburne 
replied,  *  Give  me  leave  to  speak,  or  knock  me  on  the 
head  where  I  stand.  Mr.  Bradshaw,  President  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  as  it  was  called,  gave 
Duke  Hamilton  leave  to  speak  to  the  punctilios  of 
law  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  grant  me,   that  have  been 
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in   arms  for   you,  as  much  favour  as   was  granted  to 

Duke  Hamilton,  who  was  against  you.' 

"Then,  the  clerk  arraigning  him,  ami  demanding  if 
he  was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  Liibume  said,  he  was  not 
to  answer  questions  for  or  against  himself;  he  did  not 
know  what  henelits  he  niiglit  lose  by  answering,  and 
therefore  desired  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  counsel* 
and  time  to  consult  them  ;  and  that  he  might  not  be 
entrapped  with  niceties,  and  forms  of  law,  that  could 
not  be  found  in  English  books.  However,  he  was  at 
length  prevailed  on  to  plead  not  guilty  of  the  trea- 
sons in  manner  and  form,  as  laid  in  the  indictment, 
dec." 


HANGING  JUDGE. 

Counsellor  Gradj^,  on  a  late  trial  in  Ireland,  said, 
he  recollected  to  have  heard  of  a  relentless  Judge  ; 
he  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hanging  Judge, 
and  was  never  seen  to  shed  a  tear  but  once,  and  that 
was  (furing  the  representation  of  The  Beggar's  Opera, 
when  Macbeth  got  a  reprkce ! 

It  was  the  same  Judge,  we  believe,  between  whom 
uiid  Mr.  Curran,  the  following  pass  of  wit  once  took 
place  at  table.  "  Pray,  Mr.  Curran,"  said  the  Judge, 
•'  is  that  hung  beef  beside  you  ?  If  it  is,  I  will  try 
it."  "  If  you  try  it,  my  lord,"  replied  Mr.  Curran, 
"  it  is  sure  to  be  huni'." 


CHAJ^CERY  ANA. 

Ex  parte  Judkin,    a  lunatic.     August,  1817.     The 
ijueslion  debated  was,  whether  the  lunatic  was  to  be 
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exaniiiied  by  the  physicians  at  liome,  or  he',  carried  to 
Chester  for  their  opinion? 

The  Lord  Chancellor(EIdon)  reprobated  such  scan- 
dalous litigious  motions,  and  hoped  the  counsel  would 
see  the  propriety  of  not  troubling  him  again  in  this 
way.  •*  If  you  do,  said  his  lordship,  (who  has  the 
care  of  all  fools  ex  officio),  I  shall  be  ohliged,  I  am 
afraid,  to  send  for  a  number  of  physicians  to  examine 
you,  and  see  whether  you  be  sound  i/i  mind,  for  I  be- 
lieve none  but  lunatics  would  think  of  mentioning 
such  a  case." 

Patent  Hair  Brushes,  Injunction,  Metcalfe  v. 
Thomson.  Plaintiff,  INIetcalfe,  has  a  patent  for  hair- 
brushes, the  grand  secret  of  which  is,  that  some 
of  the  hairs  are  long  and  others  short,  so  that 
one  way  or  another  they  search  the  head.  The  de- 
fendant was,  without  licence,  selling  brushes  of  the 
same  sort. 

No  counsel  at  first  appearing  for  the  plaintiif,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  said,  "  This  injunction  must  be 
brushed  off,  unless  some  counsel  be  here  in  a  few 
miimtes  to  support  it." 

Counsel  did  appear— -Mr.  Leach  for  the  plaintitF, 
and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  for  the  defendant,  with  Mr. 
Heald  as  junior  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Tresslove  as 
junior  on  the  other. 

In  opposition  to  the  patent  right.  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  produced  an  old  brush  which  had  been  used 
by  a  perfumer,  wig-maker,  >vig-d;esser,  ice.  ;  for  the 
space  of  thirty  years,  and  which  was  exactly  the  same 
in   principle  as  the  patent  brush. 

Lord  Chancellor.     Is  it  a  Fox's  brush 

N.  B.     There  is  an  old  wig-maker  of  the  name  of 
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Fox,  well  known  about  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  who 
was  in  fact  the  owner  of  the  brush  produced.] 

Sir  Samuel  RomiUy.     "  It  is,  my  lord." 

Lord  Chancellor.  Shew  me  the  plaintitf 's  brushes. 
Really  it  is  curious  to  see  me  called  on  to  judge  of 
brush- making. 

Here  four  head-brushes,  one  long  broom,  one  knee 
buckle  brush,  and  three  clothes  brushes,  were  handed 
to  his  lordship,  who  particularly  examined  the  head- 
brushes.  Nothing  was  now  heard  but  peals  of  laugh- 
ter. The  only  grave  persons  in  court  were  the  two 
clients,  Messrs.  Metcalfe  and  Thompson. 

Sir  Sa?niiel  RomiUy.  "  Now,  my  lord,  ingenious  as 
tlie  construction  of  these  patent  brushes  may  be,  your 
lordship  will  find  that  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  this 
old  brush  of  my  friend  Fox's,  which  has  been  used 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  brushhig  up  wigs." 

Lord  Chancellor.  Hand  me  the  brush  of  this  old 
gentleman.  It  must  be  a  curiosity,  after  being  so  long 
worn  by  him  in  his  useful  employment  of  a  wig- 
maker.  (Mr.  Fox's  brush  was  handed  up,)  Really 
this  antique  looks  uncommonly  well. 

Mr.  Heald.  Your  lordship  will  see  by  looking  at  it, 
that  it  is  the  same  to  a  hair  as  the  patentee's  brushes ; 
only  they  look  a  little  better. 

Lord  Chancellor.  That  is,  Mr.  Heald,  because  they 
are  younger.  1  have  examined  this  old  brush,  Mr. 
Tress-love,  and  I  see  it  is  rather  an  odd  kind  of 
thing  J  but  when  you  and  I  get  as  old,  and  our  tresses 
have  been  as  well  worn  as  these  have  been,  we  shall 
perhaps  look  quite  as  antique. 

Mr.  Tresslove  said,  he  had  advised  his  client  not  to 
show  his  brush. 
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The  Lord  Chancellor.  Then  1  raust  say,  tliat  you 
being  a  pursuer,  there  you  were  at  fault ;  for  if  an 
injunction  is  granted  by  this  court,  or  by  any  of  the 
other  branches  connected  witli  the  article  on  which 
such  an  injunction  is  granted,  roust  be,  and  in  future 
1  do  peremptorily  order,  that  it  shall  be  lodged  with 
the  Master.  I  remember  in  a  case  of  waste,  that  a 
person  in  this  court  who  made  an  affidavit,  actually 
affixed  his  oak  trees  to  his  affidavit,  to  shew  the  court 
of  what  nature  the  trees  were  ! 
Metcalfe  was  nonsuited. 


REPLIES  CHURLISH. 

An  eminent  barrister  observing  a  witness  he  was 
about  to  cross-examhie,  particularly  thoughtful,  ad- 
dressed him  thus;  "  Come,  Mr.  Boniface,  what  are 
you  thinking  about?"  The  countryman  pausing  a  little, 
scratched  his  hat,  and  coolly  replied,  "  I  have  been 
just  a  thinking,  your  honour,  what  a  charming  dish 
ray  bacon  face,  and  j-our  calf's  head,  would  make." 

Li  a  cause,  Howard  v  Mason,  tried  at  the  Carlisle 
Assizes  in  August,  1818,  Mr.  Raine  in  cross-examining 
Jonah  Bird,  a  very  large  and  corpulent  man,  asked 
him  if  he  knew  James  Ridley  ?  "No,  I  never  heard  of 
him."-— "George  Ridley  ?"  "No."—"  Perhaps  I  still 
mistake  his  Christian  name,  some  Ridley  ?"  "You  will 
never  riddle  from  me  but  the  truth."  (A  laugh.) 

Mr.  Raine.  That  is  vastly  clever.  But  I  am  not 
angry,  for  I  see  you  are  a  well-fed  bird. 

Thomas  Graham,  another  witness  examined,  was  a 
most  lively  and  pert  old  man  of  seventy-six. 
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Mr.  Raine,  Now  speak  up  in  your  answers,  that  my 
lord  and  the  jury  may  hear  you. 

The  Graham.  Aye,  but  speak  ye  oop,  that  I  may 
hear  you. 

Mr.  Scarlett  cross-examined  him  ;  and  finding  him 
rather  slippery,  he  angrily  said,  Dou't  fence  with  me 
so,  sir. 

The  Graham.  Why  don't  you  speak  oop  than,  that 
I  can  hear  ye  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett  entered  then  into  an  examination  as  to 
a  conviction  of  this  man  two  years  before  for  fislihig 
without  license. 

The  Graham.  Oo,  I  know,  when  ascoondrall  swore 
what  he  never  saw,  tliat  I  fished  with  a  lister. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  When  was  that  ? 

The  Graham.  Why,  sir,  it  was  at  the  time  of  that 
conviction  that  ye're  liammering  about. 

The  laughter  was  here  so  great,  that  Mr.  Scarlett 
was  obliged  to  call  for  the  interference  of  his  lord- 
ship. 

The  Graham,  however,  could  not  be  tamed,  hut  dis- 
played ihe  same  spirit  to  the  end  of  his  story. 

At  the  Staffordshire  Assi^jes  in  March,  1818,  an 
indictment  was  tried,  the  King  on  the  prosecution 
of  Thomas  Deakin,  against  Tliomas  Potts  and  others  ; 
thcgravam£n  of  wliich  was,  that  the  defendants  had  as- 
saulted Thomas  Deakin,  by  pumping  a  quantity  of 
water  upon  liim  with  an  engine,  while  he  was  engaged 
obtaining  signatures  to  a  Petition  for  Parliamentary 
Reform. 

Deakin  nvss-€3amined  by  Mr.  Dauncey. 

Prom   whom  were  you  to  receive  three  shillings      a 
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day  ?  From  a  Mr.  Parkinson,  at  Handley,  a  school- 
master ;  I  went  to  school  to  hira  a  bit. 

What !  to  qualify  yourself  for  the  petitioning  line  ! 
No,  not  exactly  so  ;  but  he  promised  rae  three  shil- 
lings a  day. 

Ah  !  when  you  were  going  to  set  all  the  world  to 
rights  ?  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  job  if  it  was  set 
a  little  to  rights.     (^Laughter.) 

Mr,  Dauncey.  Ah,  Mr.  Deakin,  but  there  is  an  old 
adage  that  says,  it  is  better  to  begin  at  home. 

Prosecvior.  Yes,  sir,  likely  you  find  it  so. 


EXAGGERATION. 

A  man  was  brought  before  Lord  Mansfield,  when 
on  the  home  circuit,  charged  with  stealing  a  silver 
ladle  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  evidence,  the  counsel 
for  the  Crown  was  rather  severe  upon  the  prisoner 
for  being  an  attorney.  "  Come,  come,"  said  his 
lordship,  in  a  whisper  to  tiie  counsel,  "  don't  exag- 
gerate matters  ;  if  the  fellow  had  been  an  attorney, 
you  may  depend  on  it  he  would  have  stolen  the  bowl, 
as  well  as  the  ladle." 


EXPECTANCY. 

Lord  Norbury,  while  on  circuit,  being  attacked  with 
a  fit  of  the  gout,  sent  to  the  Solicitor  General,  to  re- 
quest the  loan  of  a  pair  of  large  slippers.  "  Take 
them,"  said  the  Solicitor  to  his  servant,  "  with  my  re- 
spects, as  I  hope  soon  to  be  in  his  lordship's  shoes." 
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HUMANE  JURYMAN. 
"  Look  at  that  juryman  in  the  bUie  coat,"  said  one 
of  the  Old  Bailey  Judges,  to  Justice  Nares,  "  do 
you  see  him?"  "Yes."  "  Well,  we  shall  not  have  a 
single  conviction  to  day  for  any  capital  offence."  The 
observation  was  verified.  This  fact  was  related  by 
Mr.  Justice  Nares  himself,  to  a  magistrate  of  London. 


D'AGUESSEAU. 

The  celebrated  French  Chancellor  D'Aguesseau, 
became  Advocate  General  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
at  the  age  of  only  twenty-two  years.  The  king,  in 
appointing  one  so  young  to  an  office  of  very  great  con- 
sequence, was  guided  solely  by  the  recommendation 
of  his  father,  Henry  D'Aguesseau,  Counsellor  of  State. 
"  I  know  the  counsellor,"  said  his  majesty,  "  to  be  in- 
capable of  deceiving  me,  even  in  the  case  of  his  own 
son."  The  young  advocate  coiupletely  justified  the 
trust  reposed  in  him.  The  celebrated  Denis  Talon, 
who  had  obtained  great  reputation  in  the  same  office, 
declared  that  he  should  have  been  willing  to  conclude 
his  career,  as  the  young  man  had  begun  his.  From 
the  situation  of  Advocate  General,  he  was  promoted 
to  be  Procurator  General ;  and  the  nature  of  his  new 
office,  furnished  him  with  occasion  to  dis|)lay  new 
talents  in  the  public  service. 

Towards  the  end  of  tlie  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
D'Aguesseau  was  tlircateJied  with  disgrace,  for  having 
refused  to  register  the  famous  bull  Unigenilus. 
When  he  was  about  to  sot  out  for  Versiiilles  on  tliis 
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occasion,  liis  wife  thus  spiritedly  took  leave  of  him. 
"  Go,  and  before  the  king,  forget  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  lose  every  thing  but  your  honour." 
D'Aguesseau  thought  he  perceived,  in  tlie  regulations 
of  this  bull,  something  that  threatened  the  rights  of 
monarchy,  which  he  had  therefore  tlie  'courage  to 
defend  against  the  monarch  himself.  It  was  this 
sense  of  the  matter,  which  produced  the  excellent  an- 
swer which  he  gave  to  Quirini,  tlie  Pope's  nuncio. 
"Is  it  thus,"  asked  Quirini,  "that  you  manufacture 
arms  against  Rome  ?'*  "  No,  monsieur,"  replied 
D'Aguesseau,  "  these  are  not  arms,  but  shields." 

The  French  are  fond  of  comparing  D'Aguesseau, 
to  the  illustrious  Lord  Bacon ;  but  the  comparison  is 
none  of  the  most  happy.  In  uprightness  and  inde- 
pendence, he  was  far  above  him ;  but  in  extent  and 
universality  of  genius,  he  must  take  his  rank  among 
a  much  inferior  order  of  minds. 


LORD  CLARENDON. 

"When  he  first  began,"  says  Burnet,  "to  grow 
eminent  in  his  profession  of  the  law,  he  went  down  to 
visit  his  father  in  Wiltshire  ;  who  one  day,  as  they 
were  walking  in  the  fields  together,  obser^'ed  to  him, 
that  'men  of  his  profession  were  apt  to  stretch  the 
prerogative  (of  the  crown)  too  far,  and  injure  liberty  ; 
t)ut  charged  him,  if  he  ever  came  to  any  eminence 
in  his  profession,  never  to  sacrifice  the  laws  and  liberty 
of  his  country,  to  his  own  interests  or  the  will  of  his 
prince.'  He  repeated  this  twice,  and  immediately 
fell  into  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few 
hours  ;  and  this  advice  had  so  lasting  an  influence 
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upon  the  son,  that  he  ever  after  observed   and   pur- 
sued it." 


THE  STAR  CHAMBER. 

When  Burton,  Bastvvick,  and  Prjnne,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  professions  of  divinity, 
physic,  and  law,  were  jointly  proceeded  against  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  for  "writing  and  publishing  seditious, 
schismatic,  and  libellous  books,  against  the  hierarchy 
of  the  church,  and  to  the  scandal  of  the  government ; 
they  prepared  an  answer  to  the  information ;  but  such 
was  the  subserviency  of  the  bar  at  that  period,  that 
their  counsel  declined  signing  it,  fur  fear  of  offending 
the  court.  The  defendants  therefore  petitioned  the 
court,  that  according  to  ancient  precedents,  they 
might  sign  their  answer  M'ith  their  own  hands ;  declar- 
ing that  they  would  abide  by  the  censure  of  the  court, 
if  they  did  not  make  good  every  thing  that  was  con- 
tained therein.  The  court,  however,  refused  the  re- 
quest. The  defendants  at  length  prevailed  on  Holt, 
a  bencher  of  Gray's  Inn,  to  sign  their  answer  ;  but  he 
afterwards  erased  his  signature,  because  no  other 
counsel  could  be  found  of  courage  enough  to  add 
their  names.  The  defendants  then  tendered  their 
answer  to  the  court,  desiring  it  might  be  accepted,  as 
it  was,  or  Holt  couimaiided  to  sign  it  anew.  The 
court  ordered  that  it  might  be  received  under  the 
hand  of  Holt  alone ;  who  was  accordingly  induced 
to  restore  his  name,  and  the  answer  was  lodged  in  due 
form. 

After  tJic  answer  had  lain  in  court  nearly  three 
weeks,  on  the  Attorney  General's  suggestion  to  the 
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court,  that  the  matter  of  it  was  scandalous,  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Chief  Justices,  Sir  John  Branston,  and 
Sir  John  finch,  to  consider  of  and  expunge  whatever 
they  should  please  to  think  unlit  to  be  brought  into 
court,  or  otherwise  impertinent.  They  expunged 
sixty-four  whole  sheets',  that  is, the  whole  answer,  ex- 
cept six  lines  at  the  beginning,  and  about  twenty-four 
at  the  end. 

The  defendants,  on  being  informed  that  the  greatest 
part  of  their  answer  had  been  expunged,  refused  to 
recognize  what  remained,  as  containing  the  substance 
of  their  defence  to  the  information;  and  when  brought 
to  the  bar,  14th  June,  1636,  as  there  appeared  no  an- 
swer on  the  record,  the  court  proceeded,  as  in  case  of 
contempt,  to  pronounce  sentence. 

The  defendants  cried  out  for  justice,  demanded 
that  their  answer  should  be  read,  and  protested  against 
being  condemned  unheard. 

The  Chamber  were  deaf  to  all  their  remonstrances 
and  went  on  to  deliver  judgment,  in  a  style  so  vin- 
dicatory of  the  national  vengeance  which  ultimately 
followed  the  intolerable  proceedings  of  this  court, 
that  it  may  not  be  without  its  patriotic  ends,  to  extract 
a  few  specimens.  We  select  those  which  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  case  of  Prynne,  whose  offence  was, 
tlie  publication  of  his  "  Histriomastix,  or  a  Scourge 
for  Stage  Players." 

Lord  Cottingto7i,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
declared,  that  Prynue,  in  writing  the  book,  was  surely 
assisted  immediately  by  the  devil  himself,  or  rather 
assisted  the  devil.  He  thought  it  the  height  of  merci/ 
in  the  king,  that  Mr.  Prynne  was  not  destroyed. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Richardson.  For  the  book,  I  do 
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hold  it  a  most  scandalous,  infamous  libel,  against  the 
king's  majesty,  and  against  the  queen's  majesty,  a 
most  excellent  and  gracious  queen,  such  an  one,  as 
the  kingdora  never  enjoyed  the  like,  and  I  think  the 
earth  never  had  a  better.  If  I  were  in  my  proper 
place,  and  Mr.  Prynne  brouglit  before  me,  I  should 
go  another  way  to  work.  I  protest  unto  your  lord- 
ships, itmaketh  my  heart  to  swell,  and  the  blood  in  my 
veins  to  boil,  so  cold  as  I  am,  to  see  this  or  any  thing 
attempted  which  may  endanger  my  gracious  Sovereign  ; 
it  is  to  me  the  greatest  comfort  in  this  world  to  behold 
his  prosperity. 

The  Earl  of  Dorset,  who  was  by  no  means  in  general 
so  violent  a  man  as  some  of  the  other  members  of  the 
court,  after  tracing  the  book,  like  the  rest,  to  the  direct 
inspiration  of  the  devil,  and  perverting  various  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  to  the  purpose  of  the  abuse  of 
Prynne,  whom  he  compared  to  '*  the  mutineers  against 
Moses  and  Aaron,"  burst  out  into  the  following 
rhapsody. 

"  I  may  say  of  you,  (addressing  the  prisoner), 
you  are  all  purple  within,  all  pride,  malice,  and  all 
disloyalty.  You  are  like  a  tumbler,  who  is  commonly 
squint-eyed  ;  you  look  one  way,  and  run  another 
way.  Though  you  seemed,  by  the  title  of  your 
book,  to  scourge  stage-play  a,  yet  it  was  to  make 
people  believe  there  was  an  apostacy  in  the  magis- 
trates. ]iut,  my  lords,  admit  all  this  to  be  venial 
and  pardonable,  this  pigmy  groweth  a  giant,  and  in- 
vades tlie  gods  themselves  ;  where  we  enjoy  this 
felicity  under  a  gracious  prince  with  so  much  advan- 
tage as  to  have  the  light  of  the  gospel,  whilst  others 
are  kept  in  darkness,  the  happiness  of  the  recreations 
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to  the  health  of  the  body,  the  blessed  government  we 
now  have.  When  did  ever  church  so  flourish,  and 
state  better  prosper  ?  And,  since  the  plagues  hap- 
pened, none  have  been  sent  among  us  such  as  this 
caterpillar  is.  What  vein  hath  opened  his  anger  ? 
or  who  halh  let  out  his  fury?  When  did  ever  man 
see  such  a  qimtus  est  as  in  these  days  ?  Yet,  in  this 
golden  age,  is  there  not  a  Sheraei  amongst  us  that 
curseth  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  ?  So  puffed  with 
pride,  nor  can  the  beams  of  the  sun  thaw  his  frozen 
heart,  and  this  man  appeareth  yet.  And  now,  ray 
lords,  pardon  me,  as  he  hath  wounded  his  majest}'  in 
his  head,  power,  and  government,  and  her  majesty, 
his  majesty's  dear  consort,  our  royal  queen,  and  my 
gracious  mistress,  I  can  spare  him  no  longer ;  I  am 

AT    HIS    HEART." 

The  earl  then  proceeded  on  the  same  vierciful  strain 
to  express  his  doubts,  whether  the  prisoner  should  be 
burnt  in  the  forehead,  or  slit  in  the  nose  ;  and  at  last 
voted  for  both  punishments,  with  the  addition  of 
cutting  off  his  ears,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  Prynne, 
being  a  Puritan,  might  be  obliged  to  let  his  hair  grow 
on  each  side  of  his  head,  or  wear  a  wig  ;  either  of 
which  comfortable  practices  was  held  to  be  a  fearful 
abomination  in  the  eyes  of  his  sect. 

A  sentence  very  little  inferior  in  point  of  severity 
to  that  recommended  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  was 
actually  inflicted  upon  the  defendants.  They  were 
fined  ^5000  each  ;  and  condemned  to  be  set  on  the 
pillor3%  and  there  to  have  their  ears  cut  off  ! 

Mr.  Hume,  who  appears  to  have  undertaken  "  the 
splendid  enterprise,"  as  he  terms  it,  of  vindicating 
the  fame   of  Charles,  is  pleased   to  characterize  the 
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hiirbarous  sentence  against  Prynne  and  his  fellow 
sufferers,  as  "  perhaps  in  itself  somewhat  blameable  ;" 
and  endeavours  to  account  for  the  feelings  that  it 
excites  in  onr  minds,  as  altogether  the  ellect  of  our 
more  enlarged  notions  of  freedom  and  personal  secu- 
rity. That  much  of  our  surprise,  and  perhaps  of 
our  indignation,  is  to  be  traced  to  this  cause,  must 
be  allowed.  The  greater,  and  more  habitual  and 
fixed,  our  securities  against  oppression,  the  more 
acute  must  be  our  sensibility  in  the  perusal  of  the 
sufferings  of  its  victims.  But  the  voice  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  afterwards  rescinded  the  sentence  against 
Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  as  arbitrarjs  unconsti- 
tutional, and  unjust,  and  decreed  them  reparation  from 
their  Judges,  are  undoubted  and  unequivocal  proofs, 
that  our  ancestors  viewed  these  proceedings  of  the 
Star  Chamber  as  illegal  and  cruel,  though  their  notions 
on  such  subjects  may  have  been  more  unsettled,  and 
their  feelings  less  acute,  than  ours. 

The  suiTerings  of  these  resolute  men  did  not  ter- 
minate with  the  barbarities  ordained  in  their  sentence. 
They  went  even  far  beyond  it;  for  not  only  were  tl»ey 
by  warrant  of  the  king  and  counsel,  separately  con- 
fined in  prisons  in  the  Isles  of  Sciily,  Guernsey,  and 
Jersey,  instead  of  other  prisons  which  were  named 
in  their  sentence  ;  but  it  was  ordered,  that  none  should 
approach  them  without  permission,  that  they  should 
be  denied  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  or  paper,  or  any 
books,  biit  such  as  were  "  consonant  to  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  ;"  that  all 
letters  sent  to  them,  should  l)e  opened  ;  and  that  the 
wives  of  Burton  and  Bastwick,  should  not  so  much 
as    land    in    the    islands    wliere    they   were   conrmed> 
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binder  pain  of  imprisonment.  Nay,  so  great  were 
the  rage  and  terror  of  the  government,  from  their 
influence  on  the  public  mind,  and  the  commiseration 
excited  by  their  fate,  that  some  of  Prynne's  friends, 
wiio  found  means  to  get  access  to  him  on  his  way  to 
Carnarvon  Castle,  the  first  place  of  his  confinement, 
were,  for  that  offence,  fined  to  their  utter  ruin. 

We  cannot  forbear  adding  to  the  rather  lengthened 
notice  which  we  have  given  of  these  proceedhigs,  the 
following  pleasing  account  of  the  return  of  these 
victims  of  tyranny,  when  the  voice  of  an  indignant 
people,  roused  to  the  redress  of  such  intolerable 
cruelty,  could  no  longer  be  suppressed.  The  picture 
is  drawn  by  the  masterly  hands  of  Clarendon,  a 
painter  by  no  means  disposed  to  represent  any  of 
these  persons  in  very  flattering  colours. 

"  Prynne  and  Burton,  being  neighbours,  (though  in 
distant  islands)  landed  at  the  same  time  at  Southamp- 
ton, where  tliey  were  received  and  entertained  with 
extraordinary  demonstrations  of  affection  and  esteem, 
attended  by  a  marvellous  conflux  of  company,  and 
their  charges  not  only  borne  with  great  magnificence, 
but  liberal  presents  given  to  them.  And  this  method 
and  ceremony  kept  them  company  all  their  journe}', 
great  herds  of  people  meeting  them  at  their  entrance 
into  all  towns,  and  waiting  upon  them  out  with 
wonderful  acclamations  of  joy.  When  they  came  near 
to  London,  multitudes  of  people  of  several  condi- 
tions, some  on  horseback,  others  on  foot,  met  them 
some  miles  from  the  town,  very  many  having  been  a 
day's  journey  ;  and  they  were  brought  about  two  of 
the  clock  in  the  afternoon  in  at  Charing  Cross,  and 
carried   into  the  city  by  above  ten  thousand   persons, 
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with  boughs  and  flowers  ia  their  hands,  the  common 
people  strewing  flowers  and  herbs  in  the  way  as  they 
passed,  making  great  noise  and  expressions  of  joy 
for  their  deliverance  and  return  ;  and  in  those  accla- 
mations, mingling  loud  and  virulent  exclamations 
against  the  bishops,  *  loho  had  so  cruelly  persecuted 
such  godly  men.'  In  the  same  manner,  within  five  or 
six  days  after,  and  in  like  triumph,  Dr.  Bastwick 
returned  from  Scilly,  landing  at  Dover ;  and  from 
thence  bringing  the  same  testimonies  of  the  affec- 
tions and  zeal  of  Kent,  as  the  others  had  done  from 
Hampshire  and  Surrey,  was  met,  before  he  came  to 
Southwark,  by  the  good  people  of  London,  and  so 
conducted  to  his  lodgings  likewise  in  the  city." 

ECCLESIASTICAL  OPPRESSION. 
The  mutual  assistance  which  the  king  and  the 
hierarchy  gave  to  each  other,  previous  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  commonwealth,  in  promoting  their 
several  schemes  against  the  civil  ai:d  religious  li- 
berties of  the  people,  was  not  more  remarkable, 
than  the  consequences  were  natural  and  inevitable. 
Nothing  but  a  steady  determination  to  carry  the 
authority  of  the  bishops  the  full  length  of  their  most 
extravagant  pretensions,  could  have  occasioned  the  pro- 
ceeding against  Sherficid,  the  Recorder  of  Salisbury, 
who  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  fined  .^500,  and 
ordered  to  make  a  public  apology  to  the  Bishop  of 
Sarura,  for  the  "  great  crime,"  as  it  was  termed  in  the 
information,  "  of  breaking  a  painted  glass-window 
of  a  church,  against  the  positive  injtnictions  of  the 
said  bishop,  and  in  op|)ositi(»ti    to  the  church  govern- 
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ment  established  by  the  laws."  The  court  of  Star 
Chamber  sat  several  da3?s  in  grave  deliberation  on 
this  weighty  cause;  and  Laud,  ever  at  his  post  when^ 
the  hierarchy  was  in  danger,  was  loud,  and  long,  and 
vehement,  for  punishment;  and  he  and  Wentworth, 
who  afterwards  paid  so  dearly  for  deserting  the  cause 
of  the  people,  voted  for  the  severest  sentence  that 
was  proposed.  The  Attorney-General,  the  cele- 
brated Noy,  made  a  great  appearance  upon  this 
occasion.  We  present  our  readers  (from  his  speech) 
with  the  following  exquisite  piece  of  reasoning  on 
the  dangers  of  reform,  in  order  to  prove  that  wise 
men  have,  in  other  ages,  argued  exactly  as  our  most 
approved  statesmen  of  the  present  day  on  this  alarm- 
ing subject,  and  that  even  the  proceedings  of  a  vestry 
are  not  below  the  attention  of  a  vigilant  govern- 
ment. 

"  My  lords,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difterence 
between  repairing  and  reforming-— reformation  ought 
to  be  made  always  by  the  supreme  power,  not  by 
private  men  ;  but,  when  private  persons  or  a  vestry 
will  take  upon  them  reformation,  I  make  bold  to  say, 
it  is  the  high  way  to  pull  all  out  of  order  with  their 
reformation.  Something  was  said,  as  if  the  reason 
why  the  window  should  be  taken  down  was,  because 
the  painting  darkened  the  church  ;  but,  if  this  had 
been  all,  I  should  not  have  spoken  much  against  it. 
But  it  was  done  for  reformation — his  conscience  could 
not  bear  it.  If  it  should  be  lawful  for  private  men  to 
do  thus  much,  what  will  they  do  next." 
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TRIAL  OF  CHARLES  L 

Whitelocke  and  Clarendon  relate,  that  at  the  (rial 
of  King  Charles,  on  the  name  of  Lord  Fairfax,  which 
stood  foremost  in  the  list  of  his  Majesty's  Judges, 
being  called,  no  answer  was  made  ;  his  lordship 
having  chosen  to  absent  himself.  The  Crier  having 
called  him  a  second  time,  a  bold  voice  was  heard  to 
exclaim,  "  He  has  more  wit  than  to  be  here."  Tiie 
circumstance  threw  the  court  into  S(jme  disorder  ;  and 
some  person  asking  who  it  was  that  thus  presumed  to 
disturb  the  court,  there  was  no  answer  but  a  little 
murmuring.  But  presently,  when  the  impeachment 
was  read,  and  that  expression  used,  of  "  All  the  good 
people  of  England,"  the  same  voice  in  a  louder  tone 
exclaimed,  "  No,  nor  the  hundredth  part  of  then)." 
On  this,  one  of  the  officers  desired  the  soldiers  "  to 
give  iire  into  that  box  whence  the  presumptuous  words 
were  uttered.  But  it  was  quickly  discovered  that 
it  was  the  General  (Lord  Fairfax's)  wife,  who  had 
uttered  both  these  shar[)  sayings,  who  was  presently 
persuaded  or  forced  to  leave  the  place,  to  prevent  any 
new  disorder.  "  Lady  Fairfax,"  says  Clarendon, 
*' having  been  educated  in  Holland,  had  little  reve- 
rence for  the  Church  of  England,  and  so  had  unhap- 
pily concurred  in  iier  husband'sentering  into  rebelli<jn, 
never  imagining  wluit  misery  it  would  bring  on  the 
kingdom ;  and  now  abhorred  the  work  in  hand  as 
much  as  any  body  could  do,  and  did  all  she  could 
fo  hinder  Iht  husband  from  acting  nny  part  in  it." 
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HONOURABLE  CRIMINAL. 

Frank  Leeson  was  the  only  son  of  a  country 
gentleman  in  Ireland,  who  possessed  a  small  estate  of 
c^300  a  year,  but  who  was  not  remarkable  for  the 
proper  management  of  it.  Old  Mr.  Leeson  was,  in  con- 
sequence, involved  in  perpetual  difficulties,  and  was 
upon  the  eve  of  being  thrown  into  prison,  when  he  was 
saved  from  that  disgrace  b^'  the  alFectionate  conduct  of 
his  son.  Frank,  to  an  excellent  understanding.joined 
a  very  handsome  person,  which  attracted  the  regards  of 
a  young  lady,  with  an  independent  fortune  of  of'SOOO. 
But  Frank  being  attached  to  another  whose  beauty 
and  merit  were  her  only  recommendation,  had  hitherto 
declined  to  profit  by  the  lady's  partiality.  When  he 
saw,  however,  that  there  was  no  method  of  saving  an 
infirm  father  and  mother  from  poverty  and  bondage, 
the  force  of  his  filial  atfection  got  the  better  of 
his  love  ;  he  tore  himself  away  from  the  woman 
he  adored,  and  married  the  lady  of  fortune.  With 
this  money  he  paid  all  the  old  gentleman's  debts,  and 
entered  the  world  with  a  degree  of  reputation,  con- 
siderabl3'  superior  to  the  generality  of  his  acquaintance. 

As  nothing  could  separate  Frank  and  his  parents, 
the  whole  family  lived  together  for  some  time  in 
the  most  perfect  harmony  under  the  same  roof ; 
and  the  severity  of  their  former  situation  produc- 
ing a  necessary  regulation  in  their  expences,  they 
were  every  day  rising  no  less  in  opulence  than  in 
felicity  j  when  an  unexpected  misfortune  left  them, 
in  the  moment  of  their  utmost  security,  without 
shelter  and  without  bread.     Old  Mr.  Leeson  finding 
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his  health  very  much  impaired,  and  moreover  con- 
ceiving a  disgust  from  the  ingratitude  of  liis  former 
associates,  he  resolved,  with  the  concunence  of  his 
son,  to  dispose  of  his  estate,  and  make  an  adequate 
purchase  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  where  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  best 
physicians,  and  establishing  a  more  agreeable  circle  of 
acquaintance.  Pursuant  to  this  plan,  he  sold  every 
acre  he  possessed,  received  the  money  in  bills,  and 
was  preparing  to  set  otF  for  another  part  of  the 
kingdom,  when  au  accidentnl  fire  reduced  his  habi- 
tation to  a  heap  of  ashes,  destroyed  all  his  effects, 
and  gave  him  scarcely  a  moment  for  the  preservation 
of  his  family. 

Frank,  whose  property  was  also  in  bills,  and  packed 
up  ready  for  the  intended  departure,  lost  all  in  the 
general  calamity,  and  was  obliged,  together  with  his 
father,  his  mother,  aud  his  wife,  to  take  refuge  at  a 
neighbouring  gentleman's  for  a  few  days,  till  they 
were  in  a  capacity  for  reaching  the  metropolis,  where 
Frank  expected  from  some  letters  which  he  obtainetl 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  procure  a  little  establish- 
ment either  in  the  army,  or  in  the  public  offices. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  unfortunate  family  in  Dublin, 
young  Leeson  applied  himself  industriously  to  profit 
by  his  recommendations  ;  but,  though  he  met  with 
civility,  he  could  obtain  no  relief;  every  fresh  appli- 
cation gave  him  nothing  but  reason  to  lament  the 
miserable  prospect  before  him  ;  and  while  he  was 
continually  cheering  every  bosom  at  home  with  the 
speedy  expectation  of  halycon  days,  he  had  nothing 
l)ut  despair  in  his.  At  length  destruction  became 
too  evident  to  be  concealed.     His  father,  who  was 
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now  confined  to  his  bed,  had  been  a  whole  day 
without  sustenance,  and  young  Mrs.  Leeson  was  every 
liour  trembling  lest  the  pains  of  parturiency  should 
oblige  her  to  solicit  the  charitable  assistance  of  the 
public.  Thus  situated,  torn  with  a  thousand  pangs 
for  a  wife  wlio  possessed  his  highest  esteem,  for  a 
father  whom  he  almost  worshipped,  and  for  a  mother 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  Erank  sallied  out  one 
evening  into  the  streets,  and  stopped  a  gentleman 
whose  appearance  indicated  opulence  ;  he  demanded 
his  money  with  such  a  wildness  of  accent,  that  the 
gentleman  was  so  terrified,  as  to  give  him  without 
resistance  a  purse  containing  fifty  guineas,  with  which 
Frank  retreated  to  his  lodgings,  where  he  deposited 
the  money  with  his  fatiier,  telling  him  he  had 
received  it  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  order,  as  an 
earnest  only  of  future  services.  The  family  not 
doubting  the  truth  of  this  relation,  poured  out  their 
unfeigned  acknowledgments  of  the  Viceroy's  goodness, 
and  once  more  refreshed  themselves  with  a  comfortable 
repast. 

Next  morning  the  robbery  became  noised  abroad, 
and  to  the  greatest  surprise  of  every  body,  a  merchant 
of  the  fairest  character  and  fortune  was  apprehended 
for  the  fact,  and  lodged  in  prison.  On  the  earliest 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance,  frank  immediately 
wrote  to  the  hmocent  gentleman,  desiring  him  to  be 
under  no  apprehension,  for  if  he  was  not  honourably 
acquitted,  the  person  actually  guilty,  would,  on  the 
day  of  trial,  appear  in  court,  acknowledge  his  crime, 
and  surrender  himself  to  the  violated  laws  of  his 
country.  The  gentleman  naturally  read  this  letter  to 
every  body  that  came  to  see  him  ;  but  though  such  as 
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were  his  friends  talked  of  it  as  a  most  extraordinary 
affair,  tlie  generality  of  people  considered  it  as  a 
despicable  artifice,  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the 
public. 

The  da}'  of  trial  at  last  came ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  merchant's  ch=tracter  appeareil  irreproachable, 
before  this  unfortunate  occurrence  ;  notwithstanding 
several  persons  of  the  highest  rank  proved  him  to  be  a 
man  remarkably  nice  in  his  principles,  and  very  opu- 
lent, the  prosecutor  was  so  positive  in  his  charge,  and 
a  number  of  circumstances  so  surprisingly  concurred 
to  give  it  weight,  that  he  was  actually  convicted.  It 
only  remained  for  the  Judge  to  pronounce  sentence 
of  death  upon  liim.  At  this  awful  moment,  a  loud 
noise  of  "  make  way  !  luake  way  !"  ran  through  the 
court,  and  yoimg  Leeson,  with  a  manly,  yet  modest 
countenance,  rushing  forward,  and  demanding  to  be 
heard,  delivered  himself  to  the  foHowing  effect : 

"  You  see  before  you,  my  lord,  an  unhappy  young 
man,  who  once  little  thought  of  violating  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  who  wislied  rather  to  be  the  friend 
than  the  enemy  of  society  ;  but  who  knows  to  what  he 
may  be  urged  in  the  hour  of  piercing  calamity  ;  to  what 
he  may  be  brought,  when  destitute  of  friends,  and 
destitute  of  bread  ?  I,  my  lord,  was  born  a  gentleman, 
and  bred  one ;  six  months  agcj  I  was  possessed  of  an 
easy  fortune,  but  an  accidental  lire  reduced  me  in  a 
moment  to  beggary,  and  what  is  still  more  distressing, 
reduced  also  an  infirm  and  aged  father,  an  aged  and 
tender  mother,  together  with  the  best  of  women,  to 
the  same  lamentable  situation.  Encouraged  by  some 
recomuiendations  to  the  great,  we  came  up  to  town, 
and  expected  a  decent  means  of  procuring  a  sub- 
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sistence ;  but,  alas  !  my  lord  ;  those  who  want  com- 
passion most,  are  those  who  are  most  commonly 
disregarded.  Instead  of  assistance,  we  received  com- 
pliments, and  met  with  the  bows  of  frigid  politeness, 
wliere  we  looked  forthe  bounteous  hand  of  relief ;  so  that 
in  a  little  time  our  all  was  exhausted,  and  my  wretched 
father,  and  the  venerable  partner  of  his  youth,  were 
above  a  day  without  any  sustenance  whatever ;  when, 
unable  to  see  them  expiring  for  food,  1  rushed  forward, 
and  committed  the  robbery  for  which  this  gentleman, 
now  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  has  been  convicted.  " 

"  This  was  not  the  whole  of  my  attticiion  :  a  fond, 
deserving  wife,  who  had  brought  me  a  plentiful  fortune. 
Jay  also  perisliing  with  hunger,  and  tiiat  too  in  a  situa- 
tion which  demanded  the  tenderest  attention,  and  the 
most  immediate  regard.  Such,  my  lord,  were  my 
motives  for  the  unjustifiable  action.  Had  the  gen- 
tleman condemned,  been  happily  acquitted,  I  had 
not  made  this  public  acknowledgment  of  my  guilt. 
Heaven  only  knows  what  I  have  suffered  during  his 
confinement !  but  the  Empire  of  the  Universe  would 
not  bribe  me  to  injure  him  further,  nor  tempt  me,  by 
an  infamous  sacrifice  of  his  life,  to  consult  the 
safety  of  my  own.  Here  then,  my  lord,  I  claim  his 
sentence,  and  demand  his  bonds.  Providence  will, 
I  doubt  not,  now  take  care  of  my  innocent  family, 
who  are  equally  ignorant  of  my  crime,  and  of  my 
self  accusation.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  resigned  ; 
and  I  feel  nothing  in  consequence  of  my  approaching 
fate,  but  from  what  I  am  sensible  they  must  feel  on 
my  account." 

Here  young  Leeson  ended,  and  the  whole  court 
was    lost   in    approbation    and   in   tears.     He    was. 
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however,  condemned,  and  pardoned  the  same  day  ; 
and  his  character  sutlered  so  little  on  the  occasion, 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  gave  him  with  his  life,  a 
place  of  ofZOO  sterling,  a  year ;  while  the  merchant, 
who  had  been  accused  from  resembling  him  strongly, 
dying  some  time  after  without  heirs,  left  Frank  his 
whole  fortune,  as  a  reward  for  so  exemplary  an  act  of 
justice  and  generosity. 


FLATTERY. 

The  orator  Domitius,  was  once  in  great  danger  from 
an  inscription  which  he  had  put  upon  a  statue  erected 
by  him  in  honour  of  Caligula,  wherein  he  had 
declared,  that  that  prince  was  a  second  time  Consul  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven.  This  he  intended  as  an 
encomium;  but  Caligula  taking  it  as  a  sarcasm  upon 
his  youth,  and  his  infringement  of  the  laws,  raised  a 
process  against  him,  and  pleaded  himself  in  person. 
Domitius,  instead  of  making  a  defence,  repeated 
part  of  the  emperor's  speech  with  the  highest  marks 
of  admiration  ;  after  which,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
begging  pardon,  declared  that  he  dreaded  more  the 
eloquence  of  Caligula,  than  his  imperial  power.  This 
piece  of  flattery  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  emperor 
not  only  pardoned,  but  also  raised  him  to  the  Consul- 
ship. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  BAR. 

Sir  Eardiey  Wilmot  having  requested  the  assistance 
and  advice  of  Bishop  Warburt(m,  on  tlie  occasion  of 
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one  of  his  sons  (the  late  benevolent  J.  E.  Wilmot,  Esq., 
distributor  of  relief  to  the  French  refugees)  preparing 
himself  for  the  chnrch,  the  bishop  complied,  and  sent 
him  the  first  part  of  some  "  Directions  for  the  Study 
of  Theology,"  wjiich  have  since  been  published  in 
Warburton's  Works*  Circumstances  afterwards  in- 
duced this  son  to  go  into  the  profession  of  the  law ; 
on  which  Sir  Eardley,  in  1771,  made  the  following 
endorsement  on  the  bishop's  paper.  "  These  direc- 
tions were  given  me  by  Dr.  Warburton,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  for  the  use  of  my  son,  when  he  proposed 
to  go  into  orders  ;  but  in  the  year  1771,  he  unfortu- 
nately preferred  the  bar  to  the  pulpit ;  and  instead  of 
lying  upon  a  bed  of  roses,  arabitioned  a  crown  of 
thorns.     Digne  puer  meliore Jiamina." 


JOHN  DOE  AND  RICHARD  ROE. 

In  the  year  1724,  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of 
Louissart  Houssart,  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for 
the  murder  of  his  wife,  and  acquitted,  but  detained 
in  custc>dy  on  a  charge  of  bigamy.  An  appeal  was 
brought  against  him  by  the  brother  of  the  deceased , 
and  he  was  brought  to  a  second  trial ;  when  some  new 
evidence  being  produced,  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
afterwards  executed.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  case, 
the  prisoner  made  some  objections  to  the  plea,  whicii 
were  referred  to  tlie  jury,  who  decided  against  him, 
on  them  all.  One  of  the  prisoner's  objections  was, 
that  "  tliere  were  no  such  persons  as  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe,  who  are  mentioned  as  pledges  in  the 
appeal ;"  but  a  witness  deposed,  that  there  were  t^vo 
such  persons  then  living  in  Middlesex,  one  being  a 
weaver,  and  the  other  a  soldier.  n  3 
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THE  MARK. 

In  a  trial  for  murder  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the 
reign  of  Chnrles  the  First,  among  other  evidence  that 
the  person  had  not  committed  suicide,  but  was 
murdered,  a  witness  stated  that  there  was  the  print 
of  a  thumb  and  four  fingers  of  a  left  hand,  in  blood, 
upon  the  body. 

Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  Chief  Justice.  How  can  you 
know  the  print  of  a  left  hand,  from  the  print  of  a 
right  hand,  in  such  a  case  ? 

Witness.  My  lord,  it  is  hard  to  describe  ;  but  if  it 
please  that  honourable  Judge  to  put  his  left  hand  upon 
your  left  hand,  you  cannot  possibly  place  your  right 
hand  in  the  same  posture.  The  Judges  did  so  accord- 
ingly ;  and  the  fact  was  found  to  be  as  stated  by  the 
witness. 

Three  of  the  persons  indicted  for  the  nmrder,  were 
found  guilty  and  executed. 

ROBERT  EMMET. 

In  all  the  principal  trials  for  high  treason  that  took 
place  in  Ireland  during  the  professional  life  of  Mr. 
Curran,  he  was  generally  engaged  for  the  priscmers, 
and  was  always  successful,  wiiere  success  was  attain- 
able by  talents  or  by  circumstances.  In  the  defence 
of  the  deluded  insurgents  of  1803,  when  the  respected 
Lord  Kilwarden  was  assassinated,  he  exerted  the 
utmost  powers  of  skill  and  eloquence  ;  but  the  facts 
were  too  strong  to  be  overturned  by  cither  talents  or 
ingenuity.  Though  never  deficient  in  ardour  for  the 
cause  of  his  client,  it  is  probable,  ihat  in  this  cause 
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Mr.  Curran  felt  a  more  thaii  usual  iuterest.  Mr. 
Robert  Emmet,  the  projector  of  the  insurrection,  had 
been  bred  to  the  bar,  and  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Curran's 
family.  He  had  formed  an  attachment  to  his  youngest 
daughter,  unknown  to  her  father  ;  nor  was  he  aware 
of  it  until  some  letters  found  on  Emmet,  led  to  a 
search  of  Mr.  Curran's  house,  where  some  of  Emmet's 
letters  were  found.  This  gave  Mr.  C.  the  first  inti- 
mation of  the  melancholy  attachment,  in  which  one 
of  his  children  had  been  involved. 

Mr.  Emnict  conducted  himself  during  the  trial 
with  the  utmo'>t  firmness,  denying  no  other  part  of 
the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged,  than  that  ot 
being  an  emissary  of  France,  which  he  repelled  with 
much  feeling.  When  he  was  called  upon  to  say, 
why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon 
hira  ?  he  addressed  the  court  and  jury  in  nearly  the 
following  terms : 

"lam  asked,"  said  he,  "if  I  have  any  thing  to 
say,  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  pronounced 
upon  me  ?  Was  I  to  suffer  only  death  after  being 
adjudged  guilty,  I  should  bow  in  silence  ;  but  a  man 
in  my  situation,  has  not  only  to  combat  with  the  ditS- 
culties  of  fortune,  but  also  the  ditficulties  of  pre- 
judice ;  the  sentence  of  the  law,  which  delivers  over 
his  body  to  the  executioner,  consigns  his  character  to 
obloquy.  The  man  dies,  but  his  memory  lives  ;  and 
that  mine  may  not  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  respect  of 
my  countrymen,  I  use  this  occasion  to  vindicate 
myself  from  some  of  the  charges  advanced  against 
me.  I  am  charged  with  being  an  emissary  of  France  : 
'tis  false!  I  am  no  emissary.  I  did  not  wish  to 
deliver  up  my  country  to  a  foreign  power,  and  least 
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of  all  to  France.  No !  never  did  I  entertain  the 
idea  of  establishing  French  power  in  Ireland.  G(xd 
forbid  !  Small  would  be  our  claims  to  patriotism  and 
to  sense,  and  palpable  our  affectation  of  the  love  of 
liberty,  if  we  were  to  encourage  the  profanation  of 
our  shores  by  a  people  who  are  slaves  themselves, 
and  the  unprincipled  and  abandoned  instruments  of 
imposing  slavery  on  others.  How  could  we  assume 
such  an  exalted  motive,  and  meditate  the  introduction 
of  a  power  which  has  been  the  enemy  of  freedom  in 
every  part  of  the  globe  ?  Reviewing  the  conduct  of 
France  to  other  countries,  could  we  expect  better 
towards  us  ?  No !  let  not  then  any  man  attaint  my 
memory,  by  believing  that  I  could  have  hoped  freedom 
through  the  aid  of  France,  and  betrayed  the  sacred 
cause  of  liberty,  by  committing  it  to  the  power  of  her 
most  determined  foe.  Had  I  done  so,  I  had  not 
deserved  to  live  ;  and  dying  with  such  a  weight  upon 
my  ciiaracter,  I  had  merited  the  honest  execration  of 
the  country  that  gave  me  birth.  Had  I  been  in 
Switzerland,  I  would  have  fought  against  the  French 
in  the  dignity  of  freedom;  I  would  have  expired  on 
the  threshold  of  that  country,  and  they  should  have 
entered  it  only  by  passing  over  my  lifeless  corpse. 
Is  it  then  to  be  supposed,  that  1  would  be  slow  to 
make  the  same  sacriiice  to  my  native  land  ?  Am  I 
then  to  be  loaded  with  the  foul  and  grievous  calumny 
of  being  an  emissary  of  France  ?  My  lords,  it  may  be 
part  of  the  system  of  angry  justice  to  bow  a  man's 
mind  by  humiliation,  to  meet  the  ignominy  of  the 
ncaflold,  but  worse  to  me  than  the  scafl'old's  shame, 
or  the  scallnld's  terrors,  would  be  the  imputation  of 
having  been  Ihe  agent  of  French  despotism  and  am- 
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bition  :  and  while  1  have  breath,  I  will  call  upon  my 
countrymen,  not  to  believe  me  guilty  of  so  foul 
a  crime  against  their  liberties  and  their  happiness. 
Though  you,  my  lord,  sit  there  a  judge,  and  I  stand 
here  a  culprit,  yet  you  are  but  a  man,  and  1  am 
another  ;  I  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  vindicate  my 
character  and  motives,  from  the  aspersions  of  calumny  ; 
and  as  a  man,  to  whom  fame  is  dearer  than  life,  1  will 
make  the  last  use  of  that  life,  in  rescuing  my  name 
and  memor;y  from  the  afflicting  imputation  of  having 
been  an  emissary  of  France.  Did  1  live  to  see  a 
French  array  approach  this  country,  1  would  meet  it 
on  the  shore  with  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword 
in  the  other.  I  would  receive  them  with  all  the 
destruction  of  war!  I  would  animate  raj'  country- 
men to  immolate  them  in  their  very  boats  ;  and  before 
our  native  soil  should  be  polluted  by  a  foreign  foe,  if 
they  succeeded  In  landing,  I  would  burn  every  blade 
of  grass  before  them,  raze  every  house,  contend  to 
the  last  for  every  inch  of  ground,  and  the  last  spot 
on  which  the  hope  of  freedom  should  desert  me,  that 
spot  would  I  make  my  grave  !"  After  some  further 
observations,  he  thus  pathetically  concluded  :  "  My 
lamp  of  life  is  nearly  expired  ;  my  race  is  finished  ; 
the  grave  opens  to  receive  me,  and  I  sink  into  its 
bosom.  All  [  request,  then,  at  parting  from  the  world, 
is  the  charity  of  its  silence.  Let  no  man  write  ra^^ 
epitaph,  for  as  no  man  who  knows  my  motives  dare 
vindicate  them,  let  not  prejudice  or  ignorance  asperse 
them;  letthera  and  me  repose  in  obscurity  and  peace, 
and  my  tomb  remain  undescribed,  till  other  times 
and  other  men  can  do  justice  to  my  cliaractcr." 
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BREACH  OF  PROMISE  OF  MARRIAGE. 

The  case  of  Blake  against  Wilkins,  tried  at  the 
Galway  Spring  Assizes  for  1817,  merits  recollection, 
as  perhaps  one  of  the  best  calculated,  on  record,  to 
cover  with  deserved  ridicule  the  abuse  of  a  species  of 
action  which  ougiit  to  be  very  seldom  brought,  and 
very  sparingly  encouraged.  The  plaintiff  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy,  not  above  thirty  years  of  age  ; 
the  defendant  was  at  least  sixty-five,  and  was  the 
well-jointured  widow  of  the  statF  physician  in  nhose 
arras  General  Wolfe  expired  at  the  siege  of  Quebec. 
The  plaintilF's  case  having  been  gone  through,  Mr. 
Phillips  addressed  the  jury  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
kins, in  a  speech  of  greatfelicity,  botii  for  its  elocjuence 
and  wit. 

"  It  has  been  left  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Phillips,  "  to 
defend  my  unfortunate  old  client  from  the  double 
battery  of  love  and  of  law,  which,  at  the  age  of  sixty - 
five,  has  so  unexpectedly  opened  on  her.  Oh,  gen- 
tlemen !  how  vain-glorious  is  the  boast  of  benuty  ! 
How  misapprehended  have  been  the  charms  of  youth, 
if  years  and  wrinkles  can  thus  despoil  their  concjuests, 
and  depopulate  the  navy  of  its  prowess,  and  beguile 
the  bar  of  its  eloquence!  How  mistaken  were  all 
the  amatory  poets,  from  Anacreon  downwards,  who 
preferred  tlie  bloom  of  the  rose  and  the  thrill  of  the 
nightingale,  to  the  saffron  hide  and  dulcet  treble  of 
sixty-live  ! 

"  Ahuiglity  love  eclipsed  the  glories  of  ambition. 
Trafalgar  and  St.  Vincent  ilitted  from  the  defendant's 
memory  ;  he  gave  up  all  for  woman,  as  Mark  Anihouy 
did  before  him;  and  /ike  Cupid  in  Hiidibras,  lie 
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' took  his  stand 

Upon  a  widow's  jointure  land— 
His  tender  sigh,  and  trickling  tear, 
Long'd  for  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  ; 
And  languishing  desires  were  fond 
Of  statute,  mortgage,  bill,  and  bond  I ' 

Oh,  gentlemen !  only  imagine  him  on  the  lakes  of 
North  America — alike  to  him  the  varieties  of  season, 
or  the  vicissitudes  of  warfare.  One  sovereign  image 
monopolizes  his  sensibilities.  Does  the  storm  rage  ? 
The  Widow  Wilkins  outsighs  the  whirlwind.  Is  the 
ocean  calm?  Its  mirror  shows  him  the  lovely  Widow 
Wilkins.  Is  the  battle  won?  He  thins  his  laurel, 
that  the  Widow  Wilkins  may  interweave  her  myrtles. 
Does  the  broadside  thunder  ?  He  invokes  the  Widow 
Wilkins. 

*  A  sweet  little  Cherub  she  sits  up  aloft. 
To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Peter  !' 

Alas,  how  much  is  he  to  be  pitied  !  How  amply  he 
should  be  recompensed !  Who  but  must  mourn  his 
sublime,  disinterested,  sweet-souled  patriotism  !  Who 
but  must  sympathize  with  his  pure,  ardent,  generous 
aftection ! 

"  Like  the  maniac  in  the  farce,"  continued  the 
orator,  "  he  fell  in  love  with  the  picture  of  his  grand- 
mother. Like  a  prince  of  the  blood,  he  was  willing 
to  woo  and  to  be  wedded  by  proxy.  For  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  avarice,  he  was  contented  to  embrace 
old  age,  disease,  infirmity,  and  widowhood ;  to  bind 
his  useful  passions  to  the  carcase  for  which  the  grave 
was  opening  ;  to  feed  by  anticipation  on  the  uncold 
corpse,  and  cheat  the  worm   of   its  reversionary  cor- 
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ruption.  Educated  in  a  profession  proverbially  gene- 
Bous,  he  offered  to  barter  every  joy  for  money  I  Borh 
in  a  country  ardent  to  a  fault,  he  advertfsed  his  hap- 
piness to  the  highest  bidder!  and  he  now  solicits 
an  honourable  jury  to  become  the  panders  to  this 
heartless  cupidity  !  Thus  beset,  harassed,  conspired 
against,  their  miserable  victim  entered  into  the  con- 
tract you  have  heard  ;  a  contract  conceived  in  mean- 
ness, extorted  by  fraud,  and  sought  to  be  enforced  by 
the  most  profligate  conspiracy'. 

"  Is  this  tlie  example  which,  as  parents,  you  would 
sanction?  Is  this  the  principle  you  would  adopt 
yourselves  ?  Have  you  never  witnessed  the  misery 
of  an  unmatched  marriage  ?  Have  you  never  wor- 
shipped the  bliss  by  which  it  has  been  hallowed,  when 
its  torch  kindled  at  allection's  altar,  gives  the  noon  of 
life  its  warmth  and  its  lustre,  and  blesses  its  evening 
with  a  more  chastened,  but  not  less  lovely  illumination  ? 
Are  yo\i  prepared  to  say,  that  this  rite  of  heaven, 
revered  by  each  country,  cherished  by  each  sex  ;  the 
solemnity  of  every  church,  and  the  sacrament  of 
One,  shall  be  profaned  into  the  ceremonial  of  a  soul- 
degrading  avarice  ? 

*'  In  the  case  before  you,  is  there  the  slightest 
ground  for  supposing  any  atiection  ?  Do  you  believe 
that,  if  any  accident  bereft  defendant  of  her  fortune, 
the  prosecutor  would  be  likely  to  retain  his  con- 
stancy? Do  you  believe  that  the  marriage  thus  sought 
to  be  enforced,  was  one  likely  to  promote  morality 
and  virtue?  Do  you  believe  th^t  those  delicious 
fruits  by  which  the  strtigglts  of  social  life  are  sweet- 
ened, and  the  anxieties  of  |)arental  care  alleviated, 
were   ever  once   anticipated  ?      Do  you   think  that 
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such  an  union  CDuld  exhibit  those  reciprocities  of  love 
and  endearments,  by  which  this  tender  rite  should  be 
consecrated  and  recommended  ?  Do  you  not  rather 
believe  that  it  originated  in  avarice ;  that  it  was 
promoted  hy  conspiracy  ;  and  that  it  would  perhaps 
have  lingered  through  some  months  of  crime,  and 
then  terminated  in  an  heartless  and  disgusting  aban- 
donment ? 

"  Gentlemen,  these  are  the  questions  which  you 
will  discuss  in  your  jury-room.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
your  decision.  Remember,  I  ask  you  for  no  mitigation 
of  damages.  Nothing  less  than  your  verdict  will 
satisfy  nie.  By  tliat  verdict  yoa  will  sustain  the 
dignity  of  your  sex  ;  by  that  verdict  you  will  uphold 
the  honour  of  the  national  character  ;  by  that  verdict 
you  will  assure  not  only  the  immense  multitude  of 
both  sexes  that  thus  so  unusually  crowds  around 
you,  but  the  whole  rising  generation  of  your  country, 

that  MAERIAGE  CAN  NEVER  BE  ATTENDED  WITH 
HONOUR,  OR  BLESSED  WITH    HAPPINESS,    IF    IT    HAS 

NOT  ITS  ORIGIN  IN  MUTUAL  AFFECTION.  I  Surrender 
with  confidence  my  case  to  your  decision." 

A  burst  of  applause,  which  continued  for  some 
minutes,  followed  the  delivery  of  this  speech  ;  every 
individual  in  court,  even  those  opposed  to  Mr. 
Phillips,  bore  this  strong  testimony  to  the  delight 
and  admiration  he  excited. 

The  damages  were  laid  at^^OOO;  and  the  plaintiff's 
counsel  were,  in  the  end,  contented  to  withdraw  a 
juror,  and  let  him.  pay  his  own  coits. 
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LEARNED  APOTHECARY. 

In  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  in  1815,  entitled 
"  An  Act  for  the  better  regulating  the  practice  of 
Apotlyecaries/'theie  is  a  very  salutary  clause,  which 
enacts,  "  that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  August, 
1815,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  (except 
persons  already  in  practice  as  such)  to  practice  as  an 
apothecary  in  any  part  of  England  or  Wales,  unless 
he  or  they  shall  have  been  examined  by  the  Court  of 
Examiners  of  the  Apothecaries  Company,  and  shall 
have  received  a  certificate  as  such." 

The  first  conviction  under  this  Act  took  place  at 
the  Staflfbrdshire  Lent  Assizes  of  1819,  before  Sir 
William  Garrow,  when  the  Apothecaries  Company 
brought  an  action  against  a  man  of  the  name  of  War- 
burton,  for  having  practised  as  an  apothecary  without 
being  duly  qualified.  The  defendant  it  appeared  was  the 
son  of  a  man,  who  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  had 
been  a  gardener,  but  afterwards  set  up  as  a  cow 
leech.  The  facts  were  stated  by  Mr.  Daunccy  for 
the  prosecution,  and  siipported  by  evidence. 

Mr.  Jervis,  for  the  defence,  called  the  father  of  the 
defeiulant,  Arnold  Warburlon,  to  prove  that  he  had 
l)ractised  as  an  apothecary  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dauncey. 

Mr.  Dauncey.  Mr.  Warburton,  have  you  always 
been  a  surgeon  ? 

Witness  appealed  to  the  Judge  whether  this  was 
a  proper  ayiswer. 

The  Judge.  I  have  7iot  heard  any  answer;  Mr. 
Dauncey  has  put  a  question. 
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Witness.     Must  I  answer  it  ? 

Judge.     Yes:  why  do  you  object? 

Witness.     I  don't  think  it  a  proper  answer. 

Judge.  I  presume  you  mean  question,  and  I  differ 
from  you  in  opinion. 

The  witness  not  answering,  Mr.  Dauncey  repealed — 
Have  you  always  been  a  surgeon  ? 

Witness.     I  am  a  surjent. 

Dauncey.  Can  you  spell  the  word  you  have 
mentioned  ? 

Witness.     My  lord,  is  that  a  fair  answer? 

Judge.     I  think  it  a  fair  question. 

Witness.     "  S  y  u  r  g  u  n  t." 

Mr.  Dauncey.  I  am  unfortunately  hard  of  hearing  ; 
have  the  goodness  to  repeat  what  you  have  said,  sir. 

Witness.     "  S  u  r  g  e  n  d." 

Mr.  Dauncey.    S — ,  what  did  you  say  next  to  S,  sir  ? 

Witness.     "  S  y  u  r  g  u  n  d." 

r.    Dauncey.       Very    well,  sir,   I   am    perfectly 
satisfied. 

Judge.  As  I  take  down  the  word  sur—-,  please  to 
favour  me  with  it  once  more. 

Witness.     "  S  u  r  g  u  n  t." 

Judge.     How,  sir? 

Witness.     "Sergund." 

Judge.     Very  well. 

Mr.  Dauncey.  Sir,  have  you  always  been  what  you 
say?  that  word,  1  mean,  which  you  have  just  spelt? 
(A  long  pause). 

Mr.  Dauncey.     I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  do  not  ofteji 
take  so  much  time  to  study  the  cases  •which  come  before 
joUf  as  you  do  to  answer  my  question. — "  I   do  not 
o  2 
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sir."  "  Well,  sir,  will  you  please  to  answer  it  ?"  (A 
long  pause,  but  no  reply.) — "  Well,  what  were  you 
originally,  Doctor  Warburton  ?" 

Witness.  "  S  y  u  r  g  e  n  d."  "When  you  first  took 
to  business,  what  was  that  business  ?  Were  you  a 
gardener,  Doctor  Warburton  ?" — "  S  u  r  g  e  n  t."  "  I 
do  not  ask  3  on  to  spell  that  word  again  ;  but  before 
you  were  of  that  profession,  what  were  you  ?" — 
"  S  e  r  g  u  n  t." 

Mr.  Dauncey.  My  lord,  I  fear  I  have  thrown  a 
spell  over  this  poor  man,  which  he  cannot  get  rid  of. 

Judge.  Attend,  witness ;  you  are  now  to  answer 
the  questions  put  to  3'ou.  You  need  not  spell  that 
word  any  ruore. 

Mr.  Dauncey.     When  was  you  a  gardener  ? 

Witness.  I  never  was.  The  witness  then  stated, 
tjiat  he  never  employed  himself  in  gardening  ;  he  first 
was  a  farmer,  hi*  father  was  a  farmer.  lie  (witness) 
ceased  to  be  a  farmer  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago ; 
he  ceased  because  he  had  then  learnt  tliat  business 
wliich  he  now  is.  "  Who  did  you  learn  it  of?" — "  Is 
lliat  a  pro|)er  question,  my  lord  ?"  "  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  it." — "Then  1  will  answer  it;  I  learnt  of  Dr. 
Huime,  my  brother-in-law;  he  practised  the  same  as 
thi-  Whitworth  Doctors,  and  they  were  regular  phy- 
siciang. 

Mr.  Dauncfij.    Where  <iid  tliey  take  their  degrees? 

Witness.     1  don't  believe  they  ever  took  a  degree. 

"  Then  were  they  regular  ])hysiciaus?" — "No!  I 
Ijclieve  they  were  not,  they  were  only  doctors." — "Only 
doctors  !  were  they  doctors  in  law,  physic,  or  divi- 
nity ?"—"  They  doctored  cows,  and  other  things,  and 
liumans  as  well."     " Doubtle!*!^,  us  well:  and  you,  1 
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doubt  not  have  doctored  brute  animals  as  well  as  human 
creatures  ?" — "  1  have." 

Judge  to  Witness.  "  Did  you  ever  make  up  any 
medicine  by  the  prescription  of  a  physician  ? — '*  I 
never  did."  "  Do  you  understand  the  characters  they 
use  for  ounces,  scruples,  and  drachms?"— "  I  do  not." 
"  Then  you  cannot  makeup  their  prescriptions  from 
reading  them  ?" — "  I  cannot,  but  I  can  make  up  as 
good  medicines  in  my  way,  as  they  can  in  theirs." 
"  What  proportion  does  an  ounce  bearto  a  pound  ?" — 
{A  pause]—  ''There  are  16  ounces  to  the  pound, but 
we  do  not  go  by  any  regular  weight,  we  mix  ours  by 
the  hand."^  "  Do  you  bleed  ?"— "  Yes."  "  With  a 
fleam  or  with  a  lancet  ?"— "  With  a  lancet."  "  Do 
you  bleed  from  the  vein  or  from  the  artery  ?" — 
"  From  the  vein."  "  There  is  an  artery  somewhere 
about  the  temples  ;  what  is  the  name  of  that  artery  ?"— 
"  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  so  much  learning  as  some 
have."  "  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  that  artery  ?" — 
"  I  do  not  know  which  you  mean."  "  Suppose,  then, 
I  was  to  direct  you  to  bleed  my  servant  or  my  hor^e 
(which  God  forbid  )  in  a  vein,  say  for  instance  in  the 
jugular  vein,  where  should  you  bleed  him  ?" — "  In  the 
neck,  to  be  suie." 

Judge.  1  would  take  every  thing  as  favourably 
for  the  young  man  as  I  properly  can ;  but  here  we 
have  ignorance  greater  perhaps  than  ever  appeared 
in  a  court  before,  as  the  only  medium  of  education 
which  this  defendant  can  possibly  have  received  in 
his  profession. 

Several  other  witnesses  were  examined  for  the 
defence. 

Baron  Garroio,  in  summing  up,  observed,  that  this 
o  3 
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\vas  a  queslion  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
defv'ndant  in  tJbe  cause,  on  whose  future  prospect* 
it  nuist  necessarily  have  grc^t  influence  ;  and  it  waa 
of  tlu;  last  importance  to  the  public.  The  learned 
Judge  commented  strongly  on  the  ignovaacc  of  tlie 
defendant's  father,  a  man  more  ignorant  than  the 
most  ignorant  tliat  they  had  ever  before  heard  examined 
in  any  court.  Was  this  man  qualified  for  professing 
any  science,  particularly  one  in  which  the  health  and 
even  the  lives  of  the  public  weie  involved  ?  Yet 
through  such  an  impure  medium  alone  had  the 
defendant  received  his  knowledge  of  this  profession. 
Theie  was  not  the  least  proof  of  the  defendant  havuig 
for  a  single  minute  been  in  a  situation  to  receive  in- 
struction from  any  one  really  acting  as  an  apuUiecary. 
If  the  jury  thought  that  the  defendant  had  acted  as 
an  apothecary  before  ihe  time  mentioned  in  the  Act, 
they  would  find  a  verdict  for  him  ;  but  otherwise,  they 
would  find  for  the  plaintid's  in  one  penalty.  The  jury 
almost  instantly  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plainlifls. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Chancellor  of  England  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  characters  of  that  period,  when  called  to 
the  bar,  became  so  eminent  in  the  practice  of  the  law, 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  cause  of  importance  tried 
in  which  he  was  not  concerned.  He  was  so  scrupulous 
withal  in  the  suits  he  undertook,  that  it  was  his  constant 
method,  before  he  took  any  cause  in  hand,  to  investi- 
gate the  merits  of  it.  If  he  tliought  it  unjust,  he 
refused  it ;  njid  was  thus  wont  to  make  it  his  boasi,  that 
he  never  earned  a  fee  but  with  a  good  conscience  He 
would  at  the  sauie  time  «  ndeavotir  to  reconcile  the  par- 
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ties,  and  persuade  them  not  to  litigate  the  matter  in 
dispute.  When  he  was  not  successful  Ln  this  advice, 
he  would  direct  the  parties  how  to  proceed  in  the  least 
expensive  and  least  troublesome  course. 

From  his  "  Utopia,"  indeed,  it  may  be  seen,  that  he 
deemed  it  nothing  short  of  deliberate  wickedness  to 
act  otherwise  ;  yet  to  judge  candidly  of  his  merit  in 
this  respect,  it  is  but  fair  to  recollect  that  every  case 
must  have  its  right  side,  and  that  a  bai-rister  who  has 
risen  to  such  eminence  as  to  have  his  choice  of  sides, 
can  have  little  to  boast  of  in  preferring  the  best.  Had 
all  the  cotemporaries  of  More  been  as  scrupulous  as 
he  was,  to  what  would  his  gains,  "  with  a  good  con- 
science," have  amounted  ?  It  might  be  no  diihcult 
task  indeed  to  shew,  that  the  merit  to  which  this 
Utopian  la\vyer  laid  such  special  claim,  is  without 
any  solid  foundation.  Who  does  not  see,  that  to 
make  it  a  system  that  lawyers  shall  only  advocate 
such  causes  as  they  conscientiously  believe  to  be  just, 
would,  in  other  words,  be  to  supersede  courts  of 
justice  altogether?  And  who  is  prepared  to  say,  that 
it  is  right  or  proper,  that  any  such  mode  of  granting 
licences  to  go  to  law  should  be  interposed  between 
the  subject  and  that  most  valuable  of  all  his  privi- 
leges, the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  decision  of 
a  jury  of  his  countrymen? 

About  1516,  Sir  Thomas  went  to  Flanders  with 
Tonstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Dr.  Knight,  Com- 
missioners for  renewing  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  V.,"  then  Archduke  of 
Austria.  W^hile  at  Bruges,  a  conceited  scholar  issued 
a  challenge,  that  he  would  answer  any  question  which 
could    be    proposed  to  him   in  any  art  wliatsoever. 
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Sir  Thomas  immediately  caused  the  following  to  be 
put  up  :  "An  averia  capta  in  withernamia  sint  m&- 
piegiabilia  ?"  An  intimation  was  added,  that  there 
was  one  of  the  English  ambassador's  retinue  who  was 
ready  to  dispute  with  the  challenger  upon  the  question. 
The  challenger  however  not  understanding  these  terms 
of  our  common  law,  knew  not  what  to  answer,  and 
became  thus  a  laughhig  stock  to  the  whole  city. 

It  is  probable  enougli,  however,  that  this  challenger 
might  have  been  a  ver}'  general  disputant  and  a  good 
logician,  as  logic  was  then  understood  without  under- 
standing the  barbarous  jargon  of  More's  question. 
The  English,  or  at  least  the  meaning  of  it,  is, 
"  Whether  cattle  taken  in  withernam  (a  writ  to  make 
reprisals  on  one  who  has  wrongfully  distrained  another 
man's  cattle,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  country)  be 
irrepleviable  ?" 

When  Sir  Thomas  was  jiromoted  to  be  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, he  considered  the  poor  as  especially  entitled 
to  his  protection.  He  always  spoke  kindly  to  them, 
and  heard  them  patiently.  It  was  his  general  custom 
to  sit  ever^r  afternoon  hi  his  open  hall,  and  if  any 
person  had  a  suit  to  prefer,  he  might  state  the  case  to 
him  without  the  aid  of  bills,  solicitors,  or  petitions. 
And  such  was  his  impartiality,  that  he  gave  a  decree 
against  one  of  his  sons-in-law,  Mr.  Heron,  whom  he 
in  vain  urged  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration,  and 
who  presumed  upon  his  relationship.  He  was  also 
so  indefatigable,  that  although  he  found  the  office 
filled  with  causes,  some  of  which  had  been  pending 
for  twenty  years,  he  despatched  the  whole  within  two 
years  ;  and  calling  for  tlie  rest,  was  told  that  there 
was  not  one  left ;  a  circumstance  which  he  ordered 
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to  be  entered  on  record,  and  which   has   been  thus 
wittilv  versified: 

"  When  More  some  years  had  Chancellor  been, 

No  more  suits  did  remain  ; 
Tlie  same  shall  never  more  be  seen 
Till  More  be  there  again." 

When  the  tyrant  Henry  assumed  the  title  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  he  sealed  it  with  the  blood 
of  rmmerous  victims  to  the  jealousy  of  his  power, 
among  whom  were  those  illustrious  men,  Fisher, 
Bishoj)  of  Rochester ;  and  the  Chancellor,  Sir  Thomas 
More.  This  great  and  good  man  was  placed  a  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  of  that  court,  in  which  he  had  formerly 
presided  as  Judge  with  so  much  credit.  To  make 
the  greater  impression,  he  was  conducted  on  foot 
through  the  most  frequented  streets,  from  the  Tower 
to  Westminster  Hall.  He  appeared  in  a  coarse 
woollen  gown ;  his  hair,  which  had  lately  become 
grey  ;  his  face,  which  though  cheerful,  was  pale  and 
emaciated  ;  and  the  staiF  with  which  lie  supported  his 
feeble  steps,  announced  the  length  and  rigour  of  his 
confinement;  and  a  general  feeling  of  horror  and 
sympathy  ran  through  the  spectators.  Henry  dreaded 
the  eilect  of  his  eloquence  and  authority  ;  and 
therefore,  to  distract  liis  attention  and  overpower  his 
memory,  the  indictment  had  been  framed  of  enormous 
length  and  unexampled  exaggeration,  multiplying  the 
charges  without  measure,  and  clothing  each  charge 
with  a  load  of  Mords,  beneath  which  it  was  difficult 
to  discover  its  real  meaning.  As  soon  as  it  had  been 
road,  the  Chancellor,  who  was  assisted  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk;  Fitz- James,  the  Chief  Justice;  and  six 
other  commissioners,   infom^ed  the  prisoner  that  it 
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was  still  in  his  power  to  close  the  proceedings,  and  to 
recover  the  royal  favour,  by  adjuring  his  former  opinion. 
With  expressions  of  gratitude  he  declined  the  favour, 
and  commenced  a  long  and  eloquent  defence.  But 
neither  innocence  nor  eloquence  could  avert  his  fate. 
Rich,  the  Solicitor  General,  and  afterwards  Lord 
Rich,  deposed,  that  in  a  private  conversation  in  the 
Tower,  More  had  said,  "  the  Parliament  cannot 
make  the  king  head  of  the  church,  because  it  is  a  ' 
civil  tribunal  without  any  special  authority."  It  was 
in  vain  that  tlie  prisoner  denied  this  statement, 
shewing  that  such  a  declaration  was  inconsistent  with 
the  caution  which  he  had  always  observed,  and 
maintaining  that  no  one  acquainted  with  the  former 
character  of  Rich  would  believe  him,  even  upon  his 
oalh.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  two  witnesses  who  were 
brought  to  support  the  charge,  eluded  the  expectation 
of  the  accuser,  by  declaring  tliat,  though  they  were 
in  the  room,  they  did  not  attend  to  the  conversation ; 
the  Judges  maintained,  that  the  silence  of  the  prisoner 
was  a  sufficient  proof  of  maliciovis  intention  ;  and 
the  jwry,  without  reading  over  the  copy  of  the 
indictment  which  had  been  given  to  iheni,  returned  a 
verdict  of  Guilty.  As  soon  as  the  scntejice  had  been 
pronovmced.  More  attempted,  and,  after  two  inter- 
ruptions, was  suifered  to  address  the  court.  He  would 
now,  he  said,  openly  avow,  what  he  had  hitherto 
concealed  from  every  human  being,  his  conviction 
tiiat  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  unlawful.  It  was, 
indeed,  painful  to  him  to  differ  from  the  noble  lords 
whom  he  saw  on  the  bench  ;  but  his  conscience  com- 
pelled him  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth.  This 
world,  hovwver,  had  always  been  a  scene  of  diasension ; 
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and  lie  still  cherished  a  hope  that  the  day  would 
come,  when  both  he  and  they,  like  Stephen  and  Saul, 
would  be  of  the  same  sentiment  in  heaven.  As  he 
turned  from  the  bar,  his  son  threw  himself  on  his 
knees,  and  begged  his  father's  blessing;  and,  as  he 
walked  back  to  the  Tower,  his  daughter  Margaret 
twice  rushed  tlirough  the  guards,  folded  hira  in  her 
arms,  and,  unable  to  sj>eak,  bathed  hira  Avith  her 
tears. 

He  met  his  fate  with  constancy,  even  with 
cheerfulness.  When  he  was  told  that  the  king,  as 
a  special  favour,  had  commuted  his  punishment  to 
decapitation,  "  God,"  he  replied,  "  preserve  all  my 
friends  from  such  favours."  On  the  scaffold,  the 
executioner  asked  bis  forgiveness.  He  kissed  him, 
saying,  "  thou  wilt  render  me  to-day  the  greatest 
service  in  the  power  of  any  mortal ;  but,  (putting 
an  angel  into  his  hand)  my  neck  is  so  short,  that  I 
fear  though  wilt  gain  little  credit  in  the  way  of  thy 
profession."  As  he  was  not  permitted  to  address  the 
spectators,  he  contented  himself  with  declaring  that 
he  died  a  faithful  subject  of  the  king. 


THE  COVENTRY  ACT. 

The  first  person  who  suff'ered  under  what  is  called 
the  Coventry  Act,  was  Arundel  Cooke,  a  gentleman 
of  good  fortune,  who  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  prac- 
tised some  time  at  the  bar.  This  Act,  which  has 
since  been  superseded  by  the  cutting  and  nriaiming 
Act  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  took  its  rise  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance.  Sir  John  Coventry,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  tb«  Second,  having  opposed  the  measures  of 
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the  court,  was  in  revenge  attacked  one  night  in  Coveiit 
Garden  by  some  armed  villains,  who  slit  his  nose  and 
cut  olF  his  lips.  Shocked  by  so  barbarous  an  outrage, 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  passed  an  Act  a  few  days 
afterwards,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  "  Unlaw- 
fully cutting  out,  or  disabling  the  tongue,  of  malice 
aforethought,  or  by  lying  in  wait,  putting  out  an  e^'e, 
slitting  the  nose  and  lip,  or  cutting  olF  or  disabling 
any  limb  or  member  of  any  person,  with  intent  to 
maim  or  disfigure,  shall  be  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy." 

Cooke,  with  an  accomplice  of  the  name  of  Wood- 
burne,  was  convicted  of  an  attack  on  a  Mr.  Crisp, 
his  brother-in-law,  which  came  under  the  meaning  of 
this  Act.  When  they  were  called  up  to  receive  sentence 
of  death,  Cooke  desired  to  be  heard  ;  and  tire  court 
complying  with  his  request,  he  urged,  that  "judgment 
could  not  pass  on  the  verdict,  because  the  Act  of 
Parliament  simply  mentions  an  intention  to  maim  or 
deface,  whereas  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  have  com- 
mitted murder."  He  quoted  several  law  cases  in 
favour  of  the  arguments  he  had  advanced,  and  hoped 
that  the  judgment  might  be  respited,  till  the  opinion 
of  the  twelve  judges  could  be  taken  on  the  case. 

The  counsel  for  the  crown  opposed  the  argument 
of  Cooke  ;  and  insisting  that  the  crime  came  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law,  prayed  that  judgment  might 
pass  on  the  prisoners. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  King,  who  presided  on  tliis 
occasion,  declared  he  could  not  admit  tlie  force  of 
Mr.  Cooke's  plea,  consistent  with  his  own  oath  as  a 
Judge.  "  For,"  said  hr,  "  it  would  establish  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  law,  inconsistent  with  the  fiffct  dictates  ol 
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natural  reason,  as  tlie  greatest  villain  might,  when 
convicted  of  a  smaller  ofrence,  plead  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  must  be  arrested,  because  he  in- 
tended to  commit  a  greater.  In  the  present  instance, 
(said  he)  judgment  cannot  be  arrested,  as  the  inten- 
tion is  naturally  implied,  when  the  crime  is  actually 
committed.  Crisp  was  attacked  in  the  manner  laid 
in  the  indictment ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  taken  for  granted , 
that  the  intention  was  to  maim  and  deface,  wherefore, 
the  court  will  proceed  to  judgment." 

Sentence  of  death  was  then  passed  on  Cooke  and 
his  accomplice,  and  they  were  both  executed  in  the 
year  1722. 


PROFESSIONAL  EMOLUMENTS. 

The  emoluments  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  have 
rapidly  advanced  during  the  last  three  centuries. 
What  would  a  modern  lawyer  say  to  the  following 
entry  in  the  Churchwarden's  accounts  of  St.  JMargaret, 
Westminster,  for  the  year  1476  ?  "  Also  paid  to  Roger 
Fylpott,  learned  in  the  law,  for  his  counsel  giving, 
3s.  8d.,  with  four-pence  for  his  dinner."  Though 
fifteen  times  the  fee  might  not  seem  inadequate  at 
present,  yet  five  shillings  would  hardl3r  furnish  the 
table  of  a  barrister,  even  if  the  fastidiousness  of  our 
manners  would  admit  of  his  accepting  such  a  dole. 

Roper,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  JVIore,  informs  us, 
that  though  he  was  an  advocate  of  the  greatest 
eminence  and  of  the  most  extensive  practice,  yet  he 
did  not  by  his  profession  make  more  than  a£'40()  a- 
year.  There  is,  however,  a  connuon  tradition  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke's  gains  at  the  latter 
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end  of  the  same  century,  equalled  those  of  a  modem 
Attorney  General ;  and  it  appears  from  Lord  Bacon's 
works,  that  he  made  ^6000  per  aimum,  wliile  in  the 
office.  Brownlow,  one  of  the  Prothonatories  durhig 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  made  ^6000  pef 
annum.  He  used  to  close  the  profits  of  the  year 
with  laus  deo ;  and  when  they  happened  to  be  extraor- 
dinary, with  a  inarima  laus  deo. 

We  now  frequently  hear  of  barristers,  eminent  in 
their  profession,  making  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  a  year  ;  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  even  this,  in  the  later  years  of  his 
practice.  Mr.  Erskiiie,  and  Mr.  Garrow,  were  once 
engaged  to  attend  a  trial  at  a  country  assizes,  the  one 
with  a  fee  of  five  hundred,  and  the  other  of  three 
hundred  guineas.  Indeed,  there  is  a  regulation  among 
the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  that  no  one  shall  go 
out  of  his  own  circuit,  on  a  retaining  fee  of  less  than 
three  hundred  guineas. 

On  the  trial  of  the  notorious  Colonel  Charteris,  his 
son-in-law.  Lord  Wemyss,  engaged  the  Lord  President, 
Porbes,  to  come  from  Scotland  to  plead  the  cause 
before  the  privy  council ;  and  a»  estate  of  ^£300  per 
annum  for  life,  was  assigned  to  the  President  for  this 
service. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  DISSIPATIONS. 

Feame,  so  well  known  for  his  work  on  Contingent 
Remainders,  was  so  little  ambitious  of  the  favours  of 
fortune,  that  when  he  could  have  commanded  from 
,^3000  to  ^4000  a-year,  b^;  praotice  as  a  Cliambci- 
Cuuascl  he   •ontracted  his    business  withia  such  a 
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compass,  that  it  might  just  ^ield  him  as  much  as  might 
be  sufficient  for  his  wants,  and  no  more.  Amidst  his 
professional  pursuits,  he  had  always  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  experimental  philosophy  ;  and  to  this  he  de- 
voted the  time  which  he  denied  to  increase  of  busi- 
ness. He  made  some  optical  glasses  upon  a  new 
construction,  which  have  been  reckoned  improve- 
ments ;.  he  likewise  constructed  a  machine  for  trans- 
posing the  keys  in  music  ;  and  gave  many  useful  hints 
in  the  dyeing  of  cottons  and  other  stuffs.  These  he 
called  his  dissipations,  and  with  some  degree  of  truth  ; 
for  they  too  often  broke  in  upon  his  professional  pur- 
suits, and  tempted  him  to  give  up  more  hours  to  labo- 
rious employment,  than  his  more  beneficial  prospects 
demanded,  or  was  consistent  with  the  natural  strength 
of  his  constitution. 

A  very  pleasing  story  is  related  of  Fearne's  youth  : 
it  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  blossom  of  that  inde- 
pendence and  generosity  which  distinguished  him 
through  life.  His  father,  besides  being  at  great  ex- 
pense for  his  education,  presented  him  on  his  entrance 
into  the  Temple  with  a  few  hundred  pounds,  to  pur- 
chase chambers  and  books  ;  yet  generously  overlook- 
ing these  circumstances,  left  his  fortune,  which  was 
inconsiderable,  to  be  equally  partitioned  between 
Feame  and  a  younger  brother  and  sister.  Fearne, 
sensible  how  much  the  family  property  had  been 
■wasted  on  his  account,  nobly  refused  to  take  advantage 
of  the  will,  and  gave  up  the  whole  residue  to  the  other 
children.  "  My  father,"  said  he,  "  by  taking  such 
uncommon  pains  with  my  education,  no  doubt  meant 
it  should  be  my  whole  dependance  ;  and  if  that  wont 
bring  me  through,  a  few  hundred  pounds  vrill  be  a 
matter  of  no  consequence."  p  2 
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"  LEICESTER'S  MAD  RECORDER/' 

The  lawyer  celebrated  under  this  title,  was  William 
Fleetwood,  appointed  Recorder  of  London  in  1569. 
He  was  certainly  much  devoted  to  that  nobleman's 
service  ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
office  of  Recorder,  in  order  to  afford  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  supporting  the  faction  which  that  ambitious 
courtier  had  formed  in  the  city.  He  showed  great 
zeal  against  the  Papists  ;  and  having  once,  with  some 
followers,  forced  his  way  into  the  Portugueze  Ambas- 
sador's house  while  mass  was  performing,  he  was,  for 
this  breach  of  privilege,  committed  prisoner  to  the  Fleet; 
though  soon  released.  Wood  says,  that  he  was  "  a 
learned  man,  and  a  good  antiquary  ;  but  of  a  mar- 
vellous, merry,  and  pleasant  conceit." 


MAIDEN  ASSIZES. 

Mr.  Madan,  who  about  the  year  1756  exchanged 
his  bar  gown  for  a  clerical  one,  wrote  a  pamphlet, 
in  which  he  arraigned  the  mistaken  lenity  of  Judges, 
in  too  frequently  reprieving  capital  offenders.  Some 
time  after  he  was  present  at  an  assizes  at  East  Grinstead, 
in  Sussex,  where  there  happened  not  to  be  a  single  ca- 
pital conviction.  On  the  Sheriff  expressing  his  happiness, 
in  presenting  the  white  gloves  to  the  Judge,  as  is  cus- 
tomary on  such  occasions,  his  lordship  pleasantly 
observed,  "  Mr.  Madan,  too,  will  have  a  singular 
pleasure  on  this  occasion,  because  there  is  no  con- 
denim'd  prisoner  to  be  reprieved." 
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VINDICTIVE  JURIES. 

In  a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  September,  1796, 
fcr  burglary,  the  two  witnesses  called  for  the  prose- 
cution, completely  failed  to  establish  the  charge  ;  on 
which  Mr.  Justice  Rooke  told  the  jury,  that  where 
two  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  materially  contra- 
dicted each  other,  and  the  whole  case  rested  upon 
one  of  them  identifying  a  prisoner,  it  was  in  gene- 
ral tbe  practice  in  such  a  case  not  to  put  the  prisoner 
on  his  defence. 

The  jury,  however,  desired  the  trial  might  go  on  ; 
and  although  the  succeeding  evidence  was  equally 
contradictory,  they  were  not  satisfied  until  the  pri- 
soner had  been  put  on  his  defence,  and  completely 
rebutted  the  charge  by  a  host  of  witnesses. 

i\Ir.  Justice  Rooke,  in  addressing  the  jury,  said, 
this  was  the  first  instance  he  had  met  with  in  the 
course  of  his  practice,  where  in  a  cause,  to  say  no 
more,  of  extreme  doubt,  a  jury  evinced  so  strong  an 
inclination  to  strictness.  The  humanity  of  the 
English  law  required,  that  in  cases  of  doubt,  where 
a  man's  life  was  at  stake,  the  balance  should  prepon- 
derate on  the  side  of  mercy.  The  law  was  made  not 
so  much  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  as  for  the 
protection  of  the  innocent ;  and  it  would  be  better 
that  fifty  men  should  escape,  than  one  innocent  man 
suffer.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  in  this  case  much 
ingenuity  would  be  required,  to  discover  upon  what 
grounds  an  inclination  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty, 
could  be  founded. 
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The  jury,  after   some  minutes  conversation,  found 
the  prisoner  Not  Guilty. 


When  a  poor  Irishman  of  the  name  of  Tray  nor, 
was  found  fiiiilty  of  liigh  treason  in  1796,  one  of  the 
Grand  Jur3r  stepped  forward  and  addressed  tlie  Judge, 
Lord  Carleton,  stuting  the  wish  of  himself  and  his 
brother  jurors,  that  the  prisoner  should  be  ordered 
for  immediate  execution. 

Lord  Carleton  reproved  the  juryman  for  his  un- 
merciful interference,  and  immediately  respited  the 
prisoner  for  three  weeks,  in  order  that  he  might 
apply  to  the  king,  the  fountain  of  mere}',  for  mitiga- 
tion of  his  sentence. 


UNEXPECTED  ESCAPE. 

At  the  Stafford  Summer  Assizes,  in  1796,  one  of 
the  prisoners,  William  Cotterell,  was  indicted  for  a 
burglary  and  robbery  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  C(ninsel,  pleaded  guilty  ;  nor  could  he  be 
persuaded  to  offer  any  other  plea,  until  the  Judge 
threatened,  in  case  he  persisted,  that  he  would  order 
him  for  speedy  execution.  He  then  pleaded  Not 
Guilty,  and  his  trial  proceeded  ;  but  owing  to  defec- 
tive evidence,  he  was  very  unexpectedly  acquitted. 


INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  BAR. 

Lord  Erskitie,  vvlien  at  the  bar,  was  always  remark  • 
ible   for   the    fearlessness   with   which    he   contended 
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against  Uie  bench.  His  spirited  reply  to  Justice 
Buller,  in  the  trial  of  the  Dean  of  Asaph,  is  well 
known  ;  and  it  is  only  one  out  of  many  instances 
which  might  be  adduced  of  similar  independence. 
In  the  action  brought  by  Mr.  Jeffreys  against  the 
commissioners,  for  jewels  furnished  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Mr.  Erskine  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
evinced  considerable  warmth  in  the  cau^e. 

Lord  Kenyon,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  said,  he 
felt  much  hurt  at  something  that  had  fallen  from  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  who  had  stated  that 
the  defence  was  shameful,  illiberal,  and  unjust. 

Mr.  Erskine.     My  lord,  I  did  not  use  those  words. 

Lord  Kenyon.  Mr.  Erskine,  I  took  thetn  down  as 
you  uttered  them. 

Mr.  Erskine.  Then,  my  lord,  you  took  them 
<io\\n  incorrectly. 

Lord  Kenyon.  Sir,  I  desire  I  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted. 

Mr.  Erskine  explained,  that  his  observations  were 
not  applied  to  the  defendants,  but  to  the  witnesses; 
and  that  not  to  their  general  characters,  but  to  their 
evidence  in  this  cause. 

It  was  ill  one  of  these  contests  with  the  bench, 
that  Mr.  Erskine  explained  the  rule  of  his  conduct 
at  the  bar,  in  the  following  terms.  "  It  was,"  said 
he,  "  the  first  command  and  counsel  of  my  youth, 
always  to  do  what  my  conscience  told  me  to  be  my 
duty  J  and  to  leave  the  consequences  to  God.  I  shall 
carry  with  me  the  memory,  and,  I  trust,  the  practice 
of  this  paternal  lesson  to  the  grave.  I  have  hithecto 
followed  it,  and  have  no  reason  to  complain,  that  my 
obedience  to  it  has  been  even  a  temporal  sacrifice. 
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I  have  found  it,  on  the  contrary,  the  road  to  prosperity 

and  wealth,  and  I   shall  point  it  out  as  such  to  ray 

cliildrea." 


CHANCERY  JURISDICTION. 

In  a  ease  at  common  law,  wh«ch  was  tried  before 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  a  witness  who  knew,  and 
should  have  related  the  truth,  was  prevailed  on  to 
absent  himself  on  condition,  that  «onie  person  would 
undertake  to  excuse  liis  non-aopeaiance.  A  person 
undertook  this  in  rather  a  whimsical  maimer.  He 
took  the  witness  with  him  to  a  tavern,  called  or  a 
gallon  of  Sack,  and  bade  him  drink  ;  then  leaving 
him  iH  the  act  of  drinking,  he  went  immediately  into 
court,  and  on  the  name  of  the  secreted  witness  being 
called,  stepped  forward,  and  declared  on  oath,  •'  that 
he  had  left  him  in  such  a  condition,  that  if  he  con- 
tinued in  it  but  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  was  a 
dead  man."  This  evidence  of  the  witness's  incapa- 
city to  appear  in  court,  lost  the  plaintiffs  their 
cause. 

The  plaintiffs  removed  it  into  Chancery ;  but  the 
defendants  having  already  had  judgment  at  common 
law,  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  court ;  and  in 
this  refusal  were  openly  and  strongly  supported  by 
Sir  Fdward  Coke,  then  Lord  Chief  Justice.  The 
seals  were  at  this  time  held  by  a  man  of  great  spirit 
and  firmness.  Lord  Ellesmere,  who  being  determined 
to  vindicate  the  jurisdiction  of  his  court,  committed 
the  defendants  for  contempt.  With  the  sanction  of 
Coke,  the  defendants  preferred  two  indictments 
against  the    Chancellor,   for  this   alleged    stretch  of 
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power ;  which  being  brought  to  a  hearing  before  the 
king,  as  supreme  judge  of  the  jurisdiction  of  courts* 
his  majesty  referred  the  matter  to  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  and  four  other  eminent  lawyers,  on  whose  re- 
port he  afterwards  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
Chancellor. 

The  great  point  in  controversy  between  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Ellesmere,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  was, 
whether  the  Court  of  Ciiancery  can  relieve  by 
subpoena,  after  a  judgment  at  law  in  the  same  matter. 
Coke  on  various  occasions  resisted  the  interpositions 
of  equity  ;  and  during  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
bounds  of  equitable  jurisdiction  were  often  a  matter 
of  dispute  ;  but  since  1695,  when  Sir  Robert  Atkyns 
published  an  elaborate  treatise  against  the  equitable 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancer^',  which  nobody 
paid  any  attention  to,  that  jurisdiction,  as  well  after 
as  before  judgment,  has  been  uniformly  exercised 
without  controversy  or  interruption. 


YELVERTON. 
Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  a  distinguished  lawyer  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  First,  was  advanced  to  the 
office  of  Attorney  Genera) ;  but  having  given  offence 
to  the  favourite  Buckingham,  he  was  accused  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  of  illegal  proceedings  in  his  office ; 
and  by  a  sentence  of  that  court,  deprive<l  of  his 
place,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  heavily  fined. 
Being  afterwards  brought  before  the  lords,  he  made 
a  speech  which  was  so  oiFensive  to  the  king  and  his 
favourite,  that  he  was  fined  10,000  marks  for  the 
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reflections  which  he  had  cast  on  his  majesty,  and 
5000  for  the  insult  offered  to  Buckingham.  But  by 
one  of  those  unaccountable  changes  which  occur 
among  politicians  of  all  ages,  he  became  soon  after- 
wards in  great  favour  with  the  very  man  whose  enmity 
had  cost  him  so  dear  ;  and  was,  through  his  interest, 
made  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Common  Pleas,  which  last  place  he 
retained  until  his  death. 


SMALL  DEBTS. 

An  action  having  been  tried  at  Taunton  Assizes, 
in  1819,  to  recover  forty-five  shillings  for  goods  sold 
and  deJivered  ;  Mr.  Justice  Best  expressed  his  regret> 
that  such  a  cause  should  have  found  its  way  into 
court.  Here,  said  his  lordship,  is  a  man  so  foolish 
as  to  bring  an  action  for  forty-five  shillings  ;  and 
another  man  so  foolish  as  to  defend  it !  Few  lines 
had  more  of  truth  in  them,  than  two  which  he  would 
quote  to  the  jury. 

Causes  are  traversed  and  so  little  won, 
That  Imj  who  gains  tlienv,  is  at  last  undone. 


HALE. 

This  most  excellent  lawyer  and  Judge,  originally 
intended  to  follow  the  profession  of  arms  ;  but  was 
diverted  from  this  design  by  being  engaged  in  a  law 
suit  with  Sir  William  Whitmore,  who  laid  claim  to 
part  of  his  estate.  Serjeant  Glanville,  who  happened 
fo  l>e  his  coujisel  in  the   oause,  being  struck  with  the 
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legal  capacity  which  he  displayed  in  their  private 
consultations,  persuaded  him  to  turn  lawyer  ;  and  he 
accordingly  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In 
order  to  compensate  for  the  time  past,  which  he  had 
lost  in  frivolous  |)ursuits,  he  now  studied  at  the  rate 
of  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  fell  into  habits  of  great 
inatteit'ion  to  his  personal  appearance.  He  is  said, 
indeed,  to  have  neglected  his  dress  so  much,  that 
being  a  strong  and  well-built  man,  he  was  once  taken 
by  a  press-gang,  as  a  person  very  fit  for  sea  service; 
a  pleasant  sort  of  mistake,  which  made  liim  after- 
wards more  attentive  to  the  becomingness  of  hib 
apparel. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  some  time  before  the 
civil  wars  broke  out,  and  soon  rose  into  distinction  ; 
but  observing  how  difficult  it  was  o  preserve  his  in- 
tegrity, and  yet  live  securely,  he  resolved,  after  the 
exaiMple  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  who  lived  in  similar 
times,  neither  to  engage  in  faction,  nor  to  meddle 
at  all  in  public  business,  but  constantly  to  favour 
and  relieve  those  «-ho  were  lowest.  He  acquired 
thus  such  a  character  for  independence  and  spirit, 
that  he  became  equally  acceptable  to  both  the  great 
parties,  into  which  the  nation  was  then  unhappily 
divided.  He  was  one  of  the  counsel  to  the  Earl  of 
Stratford,  Archbishop  Laud,  and  King  Charles  him- 
self, on  the  one  hand  ;  and  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
the  Earl  of  Holland,  Lord  Capei,  and  Lord  Craven, 
on  the  other. 

Cromwell,  who  was  deeply  sensible  of  tlte  advan- 
tage it  would  be,  to  have  the  countenance  ot  such  a 
man  as  Hale  to  his  courts,  never  ceassyd  importuning 
him,  till  he  aocepted  the  place  of  one  of  tbe  Justices 
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of  the  common  bench,  as  it  was  then  called.  In  this 
station  he  acted  with  great  integrity  and  courage  ; 
so  much  so  indeed,  that  the  Protector  had  soon 
occasion  to  regret  the  very  earnest  part  he  had  taken 
in  his  promotion.  /  In  a  case  in  the  country,  in  which 
Cromwell  himself  was  deeply  concerned,  Hale  dis- 
played a  signal  example  of  his  uprightness.  The 
Protector  had  ordered  that  certain  persons,  on  whoSe 
subserviency  he  could  trust,  should  be  returned  as  a 
jury  for  the  trial.  On  being  informed  of  this,  Hale 
examined  the  SheriiF,  and  having  ascertained  the  fact, 
referred  to  the  statute,  which  ordered  all  juries  to  be 
returned  by  the  Sheriif,  or  by  his  lawful  officer  ;  and 
as  this  had  not  been  done,  he  dismissed  the  jury,  and 
would  not  try  the  cause.  Cromwell  was  highly  dis- 
pleased with  him  ;  and  on  his  return  from  the  circuit, 
told  him  in  great  anger,  "  that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a 
Judge."  Hale  replied  with  great  aptness  of  expres- 
sion, *'  that  it  was  very  true." 

COMMON  SENSE,  v.  BLACK  LETTER. 
In  the  early  period  of  Lord  Mansfield's  Chief  Jus- 
ticeship, a  diligent  book-read  advocate  took  up  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the  court,  in  pro- 
ducing several  black-letter  cases,  to  prove  the  genuine 
construction  of  an  old  woman's  will.  His  lordship 
heard  him  with  great  patience  for  some  time  ;  at  last 
he  interrupted  him,  and  quite  broke  the  string  of  his 
learning,  by  asking  him,  "whether  he  thought  the 
old  woman  had  ever  heard  of  these  cases  ?  and  if  not, 
what  common  sense  and  justice  must  say  to  the 
matter-"'     Tlie  advocate  was  silent,  and  his  lordship 
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immediately  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  common 
sense,  against  the  black-letter  law,  to  the  full  satisfac- 
tion of  the  whole  court. 


A  TRANSLATOR. 

In  the  trial  of  a  man  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  stealing 
some  shoes,  in  1796,  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  pro- 
secution, when  asked  what  he  was  ?  answered,  "  A 
translator."  "  What  ?"  says  the  Judge,  who  perceived, 
that  like  some  other  learned  men,  the  witness  did  not 
appear  very  rich,  "  a  translator  of  languages?"-— "No, 
my  lord."  "What  then?" — "Of  soles,  my  lord." 
"  Of  souls  !  1  do  not  understand  you  ;  do  you  mean  a 
clergyman?" — "  I  don't,  my  lord."  "What  do  you 
mean,  then  ?  wliat  business  are  you  ?"— "  1  am,  my 
lord,  a  translator;  I  mends  boots  and  shoes."  "  You 
mend  boots  and  shoes  !  you  are  a  cobler,  then  ?" — 
"  Yes,  my  lord." 


LORD  MANSFIELD. 

The  natural  and  acquired  advantages  which  charac- 
terized the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Murray,  (afterwards 
Lord  Mansfield)  were  so  conspicuous,  even  on  the 
spur  of  the  occasion,  and  his  perception  was  so  quick, 
as  to  enable  him  to  shine  upon  any  emergency.  A 
circumstance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  year  17^7, 
in  the  celebrated  cause  between  Theophilus  Gibber, 
and  JMr.  Sloper,  in  which  Mr.  Murray  was  the  junior 
counsel  for  the  defendants.  The  leading  counsel 
being  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  in  the  court,  the  duty 
of  the  senior  devolved  on  the  junior  counsel ;  who  at 
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first  modestly  declined  it,  for  want  of  time  to  study 
the  case.  Tlie  court,  to  indulge  him  postponed  the 
cause  for  an  hour  ;  and  with  this  preparation  only,  Mr 
Murray  made  so  able  ai»d  eloquent  a  defence  as  not 
only  to  reduce  the  defendant's  damages  to  a  mere 
trifle,  but  to  gain  for  himself  the  reputation  which  he 
highly  deserved,  of  a  most  prompt,  perspicuous,  and 
eloquent  pleader. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Murray  observed,  "that 
the  plaintiff,  by  his  counsel,  shewed  himself  related 
to  William  of  Wickham,  but  would  have  been  better 
entitled  to  have  claimed  that  alliance,  if  he  had 
observed  Willia»i  of  Wickham's  motto,  That  morals 
make  the  man.  The  words  are,  manners  make  the 
man ;  but  manners  are  there  intended  to  signify 
morals.  Again  the  plaintiff  tells  his  servants,  that 
Mr.  Sloper  is  a  good-natured  boy  ;  he  indeed  makes  a 
boy  of  him ;  he  takes  his  money,  lets  him  maintain 
his  family,  resigns  his  wife  to  him,  and  then  comes  to 
a  court  of  justice  and  to  a  jury  of  gentlemen,  for  a 
reparation  in  damages. 

"  It  devolves  on  you,  gentle>)men,  to  consider  the 
consequences  of  giving  damages  in  a  ca.se  of  this 
nature.  It  is  of  very  serious  consequence,  and  would 
be  pregnant  with  infinite  mischief,  if  it  should  once 
com ^  to  be  understoed  in  the  worui,  that  two  artful 
people,  being  husband  and  wife,  might  lay  a  snare  for 
the  affections  of  an  unwary  young  gentleman,  take 
a  sum  of  money  from  him,  and  when  he  could 
part  with  no  more,  come  to  a  court  of  justice  for  a 
second  sum. 

'I  desire,"  coiiUnued  Mr.  M.,  "  to  be  understood 
^)s  being  by  no  means  an  advocate  for  the  immorality 
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of  the  action,  for  this  is  not  a  prosecution  for  the 
public,  01  to  punish  immorality.  The  only  question 
is,  whether  the  denfedant  has  injured  the  plaintiti' ; 
and  how  can  the  plaintiflf  be  injured,  if  he  has  not 
only  consented,  but  has  even  taken  a  price  ?  How- 
ever, gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  it  should  be  thought 
requisite  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  we  have 
not  a  denotnhiation  of  coin  small  cnougli  to  be  given 
in  damages." 

The  jury  adopted  the  hint,  and  did  not  give  the 
smallest  piece  of  coin  as  damages  ;  but  a  verdict  of 
ten  pounds,  which  wae  a  bank  note  of  the  smallest 
value  at  that  time  in  circulation. 

The  familiar  friends  of  Lord  Mansfield  have  fre- 
quentl^'  h^ard  lira  recur  w  ith  singular  pleasure  to  his 
success  in  this  cause,  and  the  consequences  which 
flowed  from  it.  From  this  trivial  incident,  he  was 
accustomed  to  say,  "  business  poured  in  upon  me  on 
all  sides  ;  and  from  a  few  hundred  pounds  a  year,  I 
fortunately  found  myself  in  every  subsequent  year  ic 
possession  of  thousands.^' 

On  Lord  Mansfield  being  appointed  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  he  immediately 
set  himself  to  introduce  regularity,  punctuality,  and 
despatch  of  business.  On  the  fourth  day  after  his 
appointment  he  laid  it  down,  that  where  the  court 
had  no  doubt,  they  ought  not  to  put  the  parties  in  a 
suit,  to  the  delay  and  expense  of  a  farther  argument. 
Such  was  the  general  satisfaction  during,  the  time  he 
presided  there,  that  the  business  of  the  court  increased 
in  a  way  nevei  be/ore  known,  and  yet  was  got  through 
with  greater  despatch.  "  At  the  sitting  for  London 
and  ]\ncW)esex,"  ?ny«  Sir  J&me«  Burw.w,  in  the  pre- 
Q  2 
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face  to  his  Reports,  "  there  are  not  bo  few  as  eight 
hundred  cases  set  down  in  a  year,  and  all  disposed  of; 
and  notwithstanding  the  immensity  of  the  business, 
it  is  notorious,  that  in  consequence  of  method,  and  a 
very  few  rules  which  have  been  laid  down  to  prevent 
delay,  (even  where  the  parties  themselves  would 
willingly  consent  to  it)  nothing  now  hangs  in  court. 
Upon  the  last  day  of  the  very  last  term,  if  we  ex- 
clude such  motions  of  the  term,  as  bj  the  desire  of 
the  parties  w  ent  over,  of  course,  as  pereraptories,  there 
was  not  a  single  matter  of  any  kind  that  remained 
undetermined,  excepting  one  case  relating  to  the 
proprietary  lordship  of  Maryland,  which  was  pro- 
fessedl^?^  postponed,  on  account  of  the  present  situation 
of  America.  One  might  speak  to  the  same  effect, 
concerning  the  last  day  of  any  former  term,  for  some 
years  backward."  The  same  reporter  says,  that  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Perrin  and  Blake,  and  the  case  of 
Literary  Property,  there  had  not  been  from  1756  to 
1776,  a  final  difference  of  opinion  in  the  court,  in  any 
case,  or  upon  any  point  whatever ;  and  it  is  equally 
remarkable,  that  excepting  these  two  cases,  no  judg- 
ment given  during  the  same  period  had  been  reversed, 
either  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  or  in  Parliament ; 
and  even  these  two  reversals,  were  with  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  Judges. 

When  the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  Lord 
Mansfield  to  resign  his  office,  in  1788,  the  gentlemen 
who  practised  at  the  bar  of  the  court  in  which  he 
presided  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  addressed  to  his 
lordship  a  letter,  in  which  they  lamentetl  their  loss ; 
but  remembered  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  that  his 
lordship  was  not  cut  off  f.om   them   by  the  sudden 
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stroke  of  painful  disterrper,  or  the  more  distressing 
ebb  of  those  faculties  which  had  so  long  distinguished 
him ;  but  tiiat  it  had  pleased  God  to  allow  to  the 
evening  of  an  useful  and  illustrious  life,  the  fairest 
enjoyment  that  nature  had  ever  allotted  to  it---the  un- 
clouded reflections  of  asuperior  amd  unfading  raind  over 
its  varied  events,  and  the  happy  consciousness  that  it  had 
been  faithfully  and  eminently  devoted  to  ttie  highest 
duties  of  human  society,  in  the  most  distinguished 
nation  upon  earth.  They  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
season  of  this  high  satisfaction,  might  bear  its  pro- 
portion to  the  lengthened  days  of  his  activity  and 
streHgth. 

This  letter,  which  was  numerously  signed,  was  at  the 
desire  of  Mr.  Bearcroft,  the  senior  counsel  in  that 
court,  transmitted  by  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Erskine,  to  the 
venerable  peer.  Lord  Mansfield  instantly  returned 
an  answer,  in  which  he  said,  that  if  he  had  given  any 
satisfaction,  it  was  owing  to  the  learning  and  candour 
of  the  gentlemen  at  the  bar  j  the  liberality  and  inte- 
grity of  their  practice,  freed  the  judicial  investigation 
of  truth  and  justice  frora  difficulties.  The  memory 
of  the  assistance  he  had  received  frora  them,  and  the 
deep  impression  which  the  extraordinary  mark  they 
had  now  gives  him  of  their  approbation  and  affection 
had  made  upon  his  mind,  would  be  a  source  of  per- 
petual consolation  in  his  decline  of  life,  under  the 
pressure  of  those  bodily  infirmities  which  made  it  his 
duty  to  retire. 


Q  3 
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WILKES. 


When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
for  a  seditious  libel,  the  publication  of  the  North 
Briton,  No.  45,  he  claimed  the  right  of  being  brought 
up  by  Habeas  Corpus,  and  admitted  to  bail.  The 
case  was  argued  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt.  When  tire 
case  had  been  gone  through  for  the  king,  Mr. 
Wilkes  rose  to  defend  himself,  and  thus  addressed 
the  court 

"  My  lord,  I  am  happy  to  appear  before  your 
lordship,  and  this  court,  where  liberty  is  so  sure  of 
protection  and  support ;  and  where  the  law  (the 
principle  and  end  of  which  is  the  preservation  of 
liberty)  is  so  perfectly  underetood.  Liberty,  ray 
lord,  hath  been  the  governing  principle  of  every 
action  of  my  life ;  and  actuated  by  it,  1  have  always 
endeavoured  to  serve  my  gracious  sovereign  and  his 
family,  knowing  his  government  to  be  founded  upon 
it ;  but  as  it  has  been  his  misfortune  to  employ 
ministers,  who  have  endeavoured  to  cast  the  odium 
and  contempt,  arising  from  their  own  terrible  and 
corrupt  measures,  on  Uic  sacred  person  of  their 
sovereign  and  benefactor,  so  mine  has  been  the  daring 
task  to  rescue  the  royal  person  from  ill-placed  impu- 
tations, and  to  fix  tlicra  on  the  ministers,  who  alone 
ought  to  bear  the  blame  and  punishment  due  to  their 
unconstitutional  pi-Oceedings.  For  these  proofs  of  my 
aeal  and  affection  to  ray  sovereign,  I  have  bt-en 
imprisoned,   sent   to  the  Tower,  and  treated  witli  a 
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rigour  yet  unpractised  even  on  Scottish  rebels.  But, 
however  these  may  strive  to  destroy  nie,  whatever 
persecution  they  are  now  meditating  against  me,  yet 
to  the  world  I  shall  proclaim,  that  oilers  of  the 
most  advantageous  and  lucrative  kind  have  been  made 
to  seduce  rae  to  their  party,  and  no  means  left  untried 
to  win  me  to  tlieir  connexions.  Now,  as  their  attempts 
to  corrupt  me  have  failed,  tliey  aim  at  intimidating 
me  by  persecution.  But  as  it  has  pleased  God  to 
give  rae  virtue  to  resist  their  bribes,  so  i  doubt  not 
but  he  will  give  me  spirit  to  surmount  their  threats  in 
a  manner  becoming  an  Englishman,  who  would  suffer 
the  severest  trials,  rather  than  associate  with  men  ^\  ho 
are  enemies  to  the  liberty  of  his  country.  Their 
bribes  I  rejected,  their  menaces  I  defy  ;  and  I  think 
this  tiie  most  fortunate  event  of  my  life,  when  I 
appear  before  your  lordship  and  this  court,  where 
innocence  is  sure  of  protection,  and  liberty  can  never 
want  friends  and  guardians." 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  as  our  readers  need  scarcely 
be  told,  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wilkes ;  and  lie 
was  discharged  accordingly. 


MR.  GERRALD. 

On  the  trial  before  the  Scottish  High  Court  of 
Justiciary,  of  Mr.  Gerrald,  for  sedition,  he  objected 
to  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  presiding  on  the  trial, 
on  the  ground  of  his  having  declared,  that  "  the 
members  of  the  British  Convention  deser^xd  transpor- 
tation for  fourteen  years,  and  even  public  whipping  3" 
and  "  that  the  mob  would  be  better  for  spilling  a  little 
blood."     Although  these  words  were  not  denied,  and 
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Mr.  Gerrald  avowed  himself  a  member  of  the  British 
Convention,  yet  the  court  overruled  the  objection, 
and  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  actually  presided  on  th* 
trial.  Similar  objections  to  some  of  the  jurors  were 
also  overruled. 

Under  such  disadvantages,  which  Mr.  Gerrald 
tensibly  felt,  he  defended  himself  with  great  elo- 
quence, and  some  passages  of  his  speech  might  b^ 
selected  as  models  of  oratory.  His  conclusion  was 
very  fine. 

**  Surely,"  said  he,  "  the  experience  of  all  ages 
should  have  taught  our  rulers,  that  persecutions  never 
can  efface  principles ;  and  that  the  thunders  of  the  State 
will  prove  impotent  when  wielded  against  patriotism, 
innocence,  and  firmness.  Whether,  therefore,  I  shall 
be  permitted  to  glide  gently  down  the  current  of  life 
in  the  bosom  of  my  native  country,  among  those 
kindred  spirits  whose  approbation  constitutes  the 
greatest  comfort  of  ray  living  ;  or  whether  1  be  doomed 
to  drag  out  the  remainder  of  my  existence  amidst 
thieves  and  murderers,  a  wandering  exile  on  the  bleak 
and  melancholy  shores  of  New  Holland  ;  my  mind, 
equal  to  either  fortune,  is  prepared  to  meet  the  de- 
stiny that  awaits  it.     Sen  me  tranquilla  senectus. 

'  Expectat,  sed  mors  atris  circumvolat  atris 
Dives,  inops,  Romae,  seu  forsita  jussit  exuL' 

"  To  be  torn  a  bleeding  member  from  that  country 
which  we  love,  is  indeed  upon  the  first  view  painful 
in  the  extreme ;  but  all  things  cease  to  be  painful, 
when  we  are  supported  by  the  consciousness  that  we 
have  done  our  duty  to  our  fellow  creatures ;  and  a 
wise  man  rising  superior  to  all  local   prejudices,  if 
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asked  for  his  country,  will  turn  his  eyes  from  'this 
dim  spot  which  men  call  earth,  and  will  point  like 
Anaxagoras  to  the  heavens.' 

"Gentlemen,  ray  cause  is  in  your  hands.  You  are 
Britons — you  are  freemen.  Nothing  more  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  be  said.  You  have  heard  the 
charge ;  you  have  heard  the  evidence ;  and  you 
know  the  punishment  which  follows  upon  conviction. 
Weigh  well,  then,  whether  the  charge  itself  involves 
any  guilt  ;  whether  the  evidence  produced  affixes 
that  guilt ;  and,  above  all,  whether  in  case  of  con- 
viction, the  punishment  which  I  am  to  suffer  is  not 
more  than  proportionate  to  the  offence. 

"  Before  I  take  my  leave  of  you  this  night,  perhaps 
for  ever,  let  me  remind  you,  that  justice  is  in  every 
situation  ;  and  in  none  more  than  in  that  of  a  jury, 
to  be  administered  in  mercy.  Upon  your  strict  atten- 
tion to  this  grand  moral  maxim,  depends  your  own 
final  doom  and  unalterable  allotment ;  and  to  those  who 
refuse  to  practise  it,  '  the  throne  of  mercy  will  be 
inaccessible,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  will  have 
been  bom  in  vain.'  " 

Mr.  Gerrald  was  found  guilty.  Indeed  his  very 
eloquence  seems  to  have  done  him  an  injury,  and  to 
have  been  urged  in  aggravation  of  his  alleged  crime. 
The  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury ,  said, 
"  When  you  see  Mr.  Gerrald  taking  a  very  active 
part,  and  making  speeches  such  as  you  have  heard  to 
day,  I  look  upon  him  as  a  very  dangerous  member  of 
society,  for  I  dare  say  he  has  eloquence  enough  to 
persuade  the  people  to  rise  in  arms." 

Mr.  Gerrald.  "  My  lord,  this  is  a  very  improper 
way  of  addressing  a  jury  ;  it  i«  descending  to  personal 
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abuse.     God  forbid   that  my  eloquence  should  ever 

be  made  use  of  fer  sucli  a  purpose." 


WIGS  AND  GOWNS. 

At  tlie  Summer  Assizes  a*  Lancaster  in  1819,  Mr. 
Scarlett  having  hurried  into  court  without  his  wig 
and  gown,  apologized  to  the  Judge,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  time  would  shortly  come,  when  these 
munmieries  would  be  entirely  discarded.  In  accordance 
with  this  wish,  all  the  counsel  appeared  the  next  day 
in  court  without  the  usual  professional  badges  of 
wisdom.  This  change  of  fashion  lasted  but  for  a 
day ;  and  the  wig-maker  has  still  as  important  a 
share  as  ever,  in  making  foolish  faces  wise,  and  wise 
faces  foolish. 
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